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AN INVITATION 


Many lumbermen will visit the Pacific coast 
this year. They are going to see California’s 
two expositions, the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Francisco and the 
Panama-California Exposition at San Diego, 
each of which is remarkable in its way. The 
San Diego fair is beautiful and unique. The 
San Francisco exposition is one of the world’s 
greatest enterprises of its kind. Approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 has been expended upon 
it, nearly all foreign nations of importance 
have buildings or exhibits, or both, and nearly 
all the States of the Union are represented. 

It is a marvelous exposition, and it has been 
remarkably successful both in attendance and 
financial return so far, and its period of great- 
est attendance is just now at hand—the time 
when the tired business man takes his vacation 
and with the wife and children and other 
members of the family hies away to cooler 
regions—and at the expositions and on the 
Pacific coast anywhere may now be found the 
ideal vacation place. What can be more at- 
tractive than a pleasant tour of the West 
Coast, a sojourn at its fairs, a visit 'to the 
mountains, lakes, seaside resorts, national 
parks—and to the lumbermen a trip to some 
of the representative sawmills in each section? 

The San Francisco exposition is in itself a 
lumber exhibit. It is built of wood and plaster, 
in the neighborhood of 150,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, practically all fir from Washington and 
Oregon, having been used in its construction. 


The great machinery palace is alone a won- 
derful illustration of the use of fir timbers in 
the place of steel beams for roof support. 
Then there are the Lumbermen’s Building 
and House of Hoo-Hoo, where fir, the Cali- 
fornia pines and redwood are shown to advan- 
tage; the Home of Redwood, and the Califor- 
nia Sugar & White Pine bungalow. There are 
various other exhibits of western pine, Idaho 
pine, Arizona pine, larch, red cedar, Port 
Orford cedar, spruce and other western woods 
in various places throughout the great fair— 
a visit to which offers a liberal education. 
The lumber manufacturers of the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains are hospitable. 
They want YOU lumbermen of the middle 
West, the East, foreign lands, or of other sec- 
tions of the West when visiting the California 
fairs this year to visit them. The latch string 
is out. Write ahead and let them know when 
you are coming and they will assure you of a 
cordial welcome and an.interesting visit to 
their offices, yards, plants, factories, logging 
operations and timber. And if you don’t know 
just where you do want to go to see the par- 
ticular kind of lumbering operations in which 
you may be especially interested, write the 
manufacturers’ organizations for the infor- 
mation. They will gladly give it to you, and 
do herewith extend to you a cordial invitation 
to get acquainted with them and the lumber- 


‘men of the western country on your trip to 


the Pacific coast this year. Here they are: 


WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
White Building, Seattle, Washington. 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Columbia Building, Spokane, Washington. 


MONTANA LARCH & PINE 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Kalispell, Montana. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, 
Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


PACIFIC COAST SUGAR & WHITE PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Doors That Put New Life 


Into Door Departments 








and do it 


Without 
Adding a 
Dollar to 
The Dealer’s 


Investment 


are now available through nearly all the leading jobbers 
the United States and Canada for everywhere door experts 
have pronounced our patent wedge dowel constiuction the 
greatest achievement ever made in doors. ‘To insure 
getting these doors on your next order specify 


Weed Quality Doors 


Always a favorite with dealers who prided themselves 
on handling quality products, these celebrated California 
White Pine Doors now offer value far in excess of any 
other doors you can buy. Insist on the wedge dowel 
doors that can’t come apart. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle them 
write us direct for full information, list 
of jobbers and sample wedge dowel. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg., Telephone GARFIELD, 2885. 


H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 


“CALIFORNIA”—Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 
Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 
Pine Panels, Wide stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. 
NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any stain or finish. 


Eastern Offices 
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The Iron Roof Is a Menace in an 
Electrical Storm. 


Reputed ‘‘experts’’ and others having in view the 
exploitation of materials for roof covering other than 
the tried and honest wooden shingle have adopted a 
new, or a variant of an old, method for forwarding 
their purpose—appeal to the builder, especially the 
rural builder, on the ground of safety to life and 
property. An exemplification of this is reported re- 
cently from the west Coast. In a discussion regarding 
the building of a dairy barn its owner, a farmer, de- 
clared that it was to be covered with an iron roof. 
He was asked: ‘‘Why will you put an iron roof on 
the new barn when you know that it will always leak, 
will rust out in a few years and will need care all 
the time it is on the barn? And you know that the 
wooden shingle roof on your old barn has been there 
twenty-five years, has scarcely a leak in it today and 
scarcely anything has been spent for its repair.’’ His 
reply, evidently inspired by a salesman of iron roof- 
ing material, was that within a few recent seasons 
five barns in the immediate neighborhood had been 
struck by lightning and burned and that an insurance 
adjuster had told him that he never heard of a barn 
with iron roof suffering from lightning’s effects. 

The barn was roofed with galvanized iron. A few 
months later it was struck by lightning and it burned 
so rapidly that despite the strenuous efforts of about 
forty neighboring farmers little of the contents of 
the barn aside from the live stock was saved and 
the structure itself was completely destroyed. The 


iron roof not only had failed as a preventive but 
doubtless attracted the electrical current to the cover- 
ing of the barn that it was meant to protect. 

Metal is the greatest affinity of electrical current. 
A wooden roof is relatively free from a discharge of 
lightning; a dry wooden roof is practically immune. 
Fire started by lightning is about the only cause of 
conflagration that would come from outside a farm 
building, and an iron roof would be the reverse of 
a protection when the fire originated in the interior 
of the building. 





Retailers’ Interest Involved with That 
of West Coast Mills. 


An extraordinary letter and one that should be read 
by every retail dealer who buys Pacific coast lumber 
appears on the Query and Comment page—page 21— 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN over the 
signature of J. E. Dodds, of the Dodds Lumber Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. In his analysis of the situation 
Mr. Dodds is undoubtedly very close to the facts; only 
the stronger element in the manufacturing branch of 
the industry can withstand a continuation of present 
ruinously low prices on west Coast lumber. 

In pointing out to the retail trade how the dealer 
may be broadly unselfish, while at the same time serv- 
ing a distinctly selfish interest of the future, Mr, Dodds 
presents an angle of the present situation that perhaps 
has not occurred to many lumbermen. It is manifestly 
true that the extreme competition of the present day 
is bound to restrict the production of the future and 
will teach possibie investors to be wary of putting their 
money into an industry that has broken financially 
many sound business men. Perhaps it is generally true 
that retail lumbermen and other buyers of lumber 
realize the dangers of the present situation, but even 
if the time has come when they are willing to pay more 
money for the lumber they buy it seems that some plan 
must be devised whereby the manufacturers may be 
brought to the point of asking more for their product 
before this distinctly unhealthy condition will be ma- 
terially improved. 





Granite Shows Less Endurance than 
Wood Block Paving. 


In connection with efforts to promote the better appre- 
ciation and more general use of wood block paving fre- 
quent reference is made to the fact that wood block 
paving has been in more extensive use in Europe than 
in the United States and with most satisfactory results. 
In this connection the following editorial comment from 
the Building World, of London, England, issue of June 
26, is of interest: 


Recent inventions, and developments of other inventions, 
are smashing up some old heliefs very rapidly. It used to be 
thought that granite was practically everlasting in wear, and 
so it was in bygone times. We remember streets in London 
which were paved with granite some time before we were 
born, or at iatest not long after, and we have seen them worn 
as smooth as a glass button. In fact, in a particular borough 
notorious for its laissez-faire policy it seemed as though 
granite lasted too long, for becoming very smooth it became 
dangerous; but so long as it kept bearing the traffic nothing 
was ever done to it by way of reversing or chipping it. How- 
ever, the heavy motor lorry has come along, and is smashing 
it up right and left. As notified in our news columns a week 
or so ago, one London borough is reverting to wood pave- 
ments, as they are found more lasting than granite, under 
the new conditions. 

We had our doubts about that when we received and printed 
it, and so during the last week or so we have been looking 
into matters for our own satisfaction. We have been inspect- 
ing a road which we saw laid with granite only twelve 
montis ago, on a new principle. This principle seemed very 
good as far as we could gather, and the contractors had such 
faith in it that they were prepared to guarantee every road 
they laid by the same method to last for twenty years. Well, 
if every road turns out like the one we have been examining 
we are truly sorry for the company, because they will be 
ruined. When the road was first laid it was as well laid 
as any road we ever saw, and we thought twenty years 
would really elapse before any serious repairs were required, 
so the company is not to blame. Today there are great 
patches where the granite cubes are splintered into pieces, 
and instead of being in blocks of about six inches square 
there will soon be nothing but splintered fragments. It ap- 
pears to us that the cracks in the granite go right down to 
the bottom of the block, and the whole road is rapidly being 


shivered to pieces. It really is extraordinary how curiously 
the whole pavement is going to bits, and throws a light on 
the damage which heavy traffic is doing to the roads and the 
expense it is causing to the rate payers. 

What more satisfactory endorsement could promoters 
of wood block paving desire than that here presented? 
Evidence that wood block is superior to that supposedly 
most lasting of all materials—granite. 
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Manufacturers Should Give the De- 


mand a Chance. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
includes within its affiliated membership approximately 
one-third of the sawmill capacity of the United States. 
Its reports of cut and shipments may therefore be as- 
sumed to represent a fair average of the situation 
through the industry at large, particularly as the mem- 
bership includes every important lumbering district 
of the country except the far Northeast. 

These reports have shawn for a year a fairly steady 
and heavy decrease in the output month by month until 
last March. But whatever the decrease in the output 
might be the shipments were usually still lighter, leav- 
ing a growing surplus. The apparently better condi- 
tions early this year, verified by the increase of ship- 
ments, led to a decided increase in mill activity, until 
in May the product was more than double that of 
December, January or February. 

It is a great pity that every increase in demand 
should be so promptly followed by an increased cut, 
giving practically no chance for stocks to be adjusted 
to the demand. The producers are, of course, con- 
stantly in touch with current trade and the average 
modern sawmill can instantly respond to fluctuations 
in demand. Time was when logging was largely a 
seasonable occupation; now, for the most part, logging 
is carried on the year round and it is almost literally 
the fact that a mill can respond instantaneously to 
an increase in demand; and could, if it would, be 
brought to respond with almost equal promptness to 
decrease in demand or when the consumption is found 
to be below the output. 

Unfortunately, in spite of all their adversities, every 
little improvement in demand looks to the lumbermen 
like the beginning of a new era of prosperity, and 
the next morning the logs begin to pour into the mills 
in larger quantities and the lumber to go into piles; 
but when demand is declining months are required 
to impress the lesson upon the loggers and the saw- 
mill operators. Great effort has been made to reduce 
the output and much has been accomplished; but still, 
with the better demand that began in March and lasted 
through May, the producers proceeded to cover that 
demand, to bury it out of sight under a surplus product. 
No wonder that prices drag and that accumulating 
stocks again are threatening the stability of the higher 
prices upon which the trade was congratulating itself. 





Community Development Is Given 
Notable Support. 


The Banker-Farmer Conference held in Chicago this 
week under the auspices of the agricultural commis- 
sion of the American Bankers’ Association was a 
notable gathering that should prove to be of far reach- 
ing influence in the work of securing better farming 
methods, improving rural schools, reducing the flow 
of population from rural communities to the big cities, 
bringing about close codperation between citizens of 
farming communities and those of the cities and towns, 
and in building up a stronger and sturdier citizen- 
ship, better equipped than any that has gone before 
for meeting the problems of State and nation. 

No business can have a greater influence in develop- 
ing better farming methods than that of the banker, 
for the adoption of intensive methods of farming, with 
the accompanying modern equipment, makes necessary 
the extension of credit to the farmers that can be 
supplied only by the banker—a credit that is safe 
and sound and must redound to the benefit of every 
line of business and thus become cumulative in its 
beneficial effects on the banking business that has 
made these improved methods of farming possible. 

A pioneer in the movement for community develop- 
ment as it is, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is deeply 
gratified to see the interest that is being taken in this 
all important subject by bankers, educators and busi- 
ness men generally as indicated by the attendance at 
the fourth annual Banker-Farmer Conference. Every 
man and every woman who attended the conference and 
listened to the discussions was made a better citizen 
and became more thoroughly imbued with the import- 
ance of codperating in the movement to build up the 
rural communities, to give them the advantage of the 
best educational methods and facilities, the most 
wholesome and desirable social surroundings and bet- 
ter home comforts, to increase the production of farm 
crops through better farming methods, to encourage 
the raising of better live stock, to teach the farmers 
how to increase the productivity of their soil, and 
through it all to bring about better business condi- 
tions throughout the country generally. 

The only source of regret the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has in connection with this great conference is 
that lumber manufacturers left it to the bankers, mer- 
chants, farmers, educators, cement makers and pub- 
lishers of farm papers to attend and discuss this great 
work. 

This is just another golden opportunity of which 
lumbermen have failed to take advantage, Even if 


not especially interested in the movement—which, of 
course, is not the fact—the opportunity to do some 
profitable publicity work for wood should have 
prompted an attendance of lumbermen. This neglect 
was accentuated by the presence of other interests 
largely opposed to wood, who took advantage of the 
opportunity to show the merits of their products and 
to indicate their interest in and willingness to help 
carry on this great work of community development. 

The notable exception to this apparent apathy on 
the part of the lumber trade was the presence at the 
conference of the secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, a retailers’ organization, who 
delivered an interesting address on ‘‘The Home 
Town’’ and dispelled any suspicion that absence from 
the conference indicated lack of interest among the 
lumbermen, who really are among the most enthusias- 
tie and active workers in the cause. 

This Banker-Farmer Conference was an edueation in 
itself and should do much to increase the interest of 
the business world generally in this all important ques- 
tion of community building. 





Railroads Are Preparing for a Heavy 
Crop Movement. 


Weather reports and erop prospects hold greater 
interest for no one than for the lumberman, for on the 
outcome of the labor of the agriculturist largely de- 
pends the prosperity of the lumber trade. <A feature 
of especial interest and importance in connection with 
a large farm production is that moving the crops to 
market entails a heavy demand on the railroads for 
rolling stock, this in turn creating a demand for the 
product of the mills with which to repair old and 
build new cars. This demand for car material 
has a nationwide effect on the lumber industry, and 
because of its importance the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been making some inquiries among officials of the 
principal crop moving lines of the country as to what 
steps the roads are taking to prepare for the big crop 
movement that will soon develop in all sections, and 
it is gratified to learn that railroad officials are opti- 
mistic as to crop conditions and that many of the roads 
are making especial preparations for handling a heavy 
grain tonnage. 

Reports have been numerous within recent weeks of 
heavy orders for new cars being placed with the car 
building companies by some of the larger roads and of 
unusual activity in the car shops of roads that build 
the bulk of their rolling stock themselves. Discussing 
these reports with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a prominent railroad official said: 

When the general business depression from which the coun- 
try is just beginning to emerge became acute the railroads, 
suffering in common with other lines of industry, were com- 
pelled to cancel or suspend large orders for cars that had been 
placed. Recently, in preparation for the heavy crop move- 
ment that seems assured and as a result of slowly improving 
general business conditions, the roads have begun to reinstate 
some of these orders that were held up and slowly to augment 
their stock of cars. No big orders for equipment have been 
placed, but small portions of cancelled or suspended orders are 
being reinstated—in other words where the roads were taper- 
ing off on car orders they are now tapering on—and if all goes 
well it is certain that this business will continue to develop 
until the car shops will be crowded and lumbermen will be busy 
supplying orders for material with which to build these cars. 

Conservative estimates are that orders already placed 
or soon to be given out by railroads operating west of 
Chieago will amount to 12,000 cars, while repairs to 
rolling stock that are being made and planned will re- 
quire a large quantity of lumber. Some of the rail- 
road companies report that they are making heavy ex- 
penditures in the repair of freight cars, especially box 
ears, to get them in shape for handling this year’s 
grain crops, and that they are using much lumber in 
the prosecution of this work. Others report that they 
are spending a considerable amount of money in making 
repairs to their refrigerator cars, the demand for which 
is expected to be heavy subsequent to the first of Sep- 
tember, and altogether the outlook is excellent for a 
heavy consumption of lumber within the next few 
montis in the building of new and repairing of old 
ears for handling a heavy traffic—all of which should 
be most encouraging to the lumber trade. 

That the outlook for a growing demand for yard stock 
and general building material is encouraging is noted 
in the statement of an official of one of the western 
roads, who has been receiving reports from agents sent 
out along its lines to size up the business situation, that 
retail lumber yards that have allowed their stocks to 
run exceedingly low are now beginning to place orders 
and replenish their stocks in anticipation of the business 
they feel sure will develop after the harvest. 

Altogether there is much in the present situation and 
in prospect to cause lumbermen generally to feel hope- 
ful and to look into the future with a greater degree 
of equanimity than has been possible for some time. 








A RECENT consular report states that box shooks for 
lemon boxes and pine lumber are needed at once in the 
district surrounding Catania, Italy. The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce will upon application supply 
a list of brokers dealing in the woods in that district. 


ee 


The Double Campaign for Wood Block 
Pavement Must Start in the West. 


The best known and most extensively used wood 
paving material is yellow pine, and yet most cities 
and towns of the yellow pine country are far behind 
those of the North in the use of this material. They 
will pay more for an inferior paving material brought 
at large expense from far away than they will for their 
own product. 

One of the best woods for paving purposes is Doug- 
las fir. On the north Pacific coast, where it is grown 
and to which creosote or similar preservatives can be 
brought comparatively cheaply by water, one would 
suppose that creosoted wood block would be the 
favored material where a first class pavement is de- 
sired; and yet only by the most strenuous and per- 
sistent efforts are lumbermen able to secure even a 
trial for their material in such otherwise progressive 
cities as Seattle and Portland, which are right in the 
heart of the fir forests, and of whose people the lum- 
bering industry is the chief support. Instead they 
will use asphalt, brick or anything but their own chief 
produet. 

Last week the Portland letter in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN told how of seventy miles of county roads 
in Multnomah County (in which Portland is located) 
less than one-half mile was allotted to wood. The 
letter laid the blame for this result upon the lumber- 
men, on the ground that their interest in wood block 
paving did not lead them to guarantee the work for 
ten years. The situation is in fact otherwise. Lumber- 
men of that vicinity feel that they were deserted by 
their friends. The gentleman in charge of the road 
building and another gentleman, who has been an 
active promoter of good roads, both largely made their 
money in lumber; and yet permitted, in fact them- 
selves favored, the award of contracts to materials 
other than wood. A form of bithulithic pavement was 
awarded about 55 miles out of the 70, asphalt 8 or 10, 
and the remainder was left as a sort of experiment 
stretch. This was the road from Portland to Linnton, 
over which there is very heavy traffic, as it does the 
business of manufacturing plants and warehouses, and 
especially because it reaches the Standard Oil storage 
plant. 

Reference to this matter is made in the report of 
the Tacoma meeting of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association published last week. The con- 
sulting engineer of the association, and representing 
the creosoting companies, stated that the wood block 
was offered 21/5 miles of the Linnton road where the 
traffic was heaviest, beyond that stretch a hard sur- 
face road to be built. The result would be that if the 
wood block showed the least sign of wear under traffic 
four times as heavy as the hard surface just beyond 
received the public would blame wood block. But 
these details are comparatively unimportant except as 
illustrating the difficulties with which creosoted wood 
block has to contend on the west Coast. 

Beyond question wood block makes the best paving 
and in the long run is cheaper than any other under 
heavy traffic. Its use would tend to stimulate into a 
life profitable to the community the business upon 
which the prosperity of the Pacific Northwest chiefly 
depends; and yet some influence is at work that nulli- 
fies the efforts of the lumbermen. Wood block paving 
with a 6-inch concrete base and carefully selected and 
treated Douglas fir blocks costs about $2.40 a square 
yard, laid. Some types of pavement are cheaper and 
some cost more at the start; but in the long run wood 
block paving, as shown by the experience of other 
sections, will by its long life and durability prove 
really the cheaper type. 

Apparently wood block paving on the Coast is facing 
some of the difficulties of wooden shingles in the East, 
otherwise it seems impossible to account for the ob- 
stacles put in its way in cities that have been built out 
of the profits of the lumber business and where every 
genuine consideration, engineering and economic, 
would induce its use. Evidently, as suggested at the 
association meeting and by men who are most closely 
in touch with the subject, the lumbermen of the Coast 
should thoroughly organize themselves for the promo- 
tion of wood block paving and to meet the open 
adversaries and the more insidious attacks of those 
who by underground methods seek to turn the great 
paving industry to other and inferior materials. 

In cities east of the Rockies where now creosoted 
wood block is acknowledged to be the king of paving 
materials and where it is preferred for high class 
work the same conditions were met. The big interests 
representing other materials had the ear of the city 
engineers and easy entry to committee rooms that 
were closed or only reluctantly opened to those who 
would speak for wood block. A double campaign had 
to be carried on—one of education to convince the 
honest and open minded; the other offensive, to defeat 
the insidious methods of graft. Both campaigns are 
still on. The first is practically won; the second 
promises to last as long as the unscrupulous can get 
in touch with the crooks in office. Evidently the same 
double campaign must be fought in the West, The 
sooner it is begun the better. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN THE PACIFIC NORTH- 


WEST. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

I have read Mr. Frederick J. Schroeder's letter in your 
issue of June 19, vage 22, with mingled feelings of sadness 
and anger. With sadness because of the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the lumbermen to the possibilities of a new market 
for their product, and with anger because the lumbermen 
quietly look on while brick, asphaltum, concrete and paving 
materials other than wood blocks pave the streets and roads 
in front of their homes and manufacturing plants. 

Go to Winnipeg, Manitoba, Saskatoon and Regina, Sas- 
katchewan—in fact, any of the Canadian cities hundreds of 
miles away from sawmills—-and you will find their streets 
paved with wood blocks. Why? Probably because in all of 
the large cities of Great Britain it is the popular paving. 
In London, Paris, Berlin and other large European cities 
wood block paving today is the popular, durable, quiet paving 
for their principal traffic streets. Europe is using some fir 
blocks from the north Pacific coast. A large part of its 
supply comes from yellow pine sources and the balance from 
the Baltic. In other words, all of their wood blocks have to 
be imported and much of it from America. Surely these 
European cities have numerous brick yards within their 
corporate limits. 

New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and others of our Jarge American cities lo- 
eated hundreds of miles away from lumber centers now have 
miles upon miles of wood paving. Minneapolis with some 
seventy-five miles of wood block paving today is the quictest 
city in the United States. Surely all of the foregoing cities 
have large up to date brick manufacturing plants within 
their corporate limits or within their immediate vicinity. 
Cement is quite extensively manufactured throughout the 
United States. Asphaltum practically all comes from one 
or two sources. 

Seattle up to a year ago had two blocks of wood paving. 
Today it has four blocks. Seattle's beautiful 15 mile boule- 
vard along the north shore of beautiful Lake Washington 
has no wood block paving, but half of this boulevard, which 
runs through original forests, is paved with brick. The 
beautiful Pacific Highway between Seattle and Tacoma is 
paved half each with brick and conerete. Miles of beautiful 
country roads out of Tacoma are paved with concrete. Aber- 
deen, with a population of 25,000 and twelve large sawmills, 
has no wood block pavements; one concrete street actually 
runs through two sawmill properties. The sawmills pay most 
of the taxes in Aberdeen. The same thing is true in Iloquiam 
and Centralia. What is true of Seattle's streets is true of 
the streets in Bellingham, Tacoma and Portland, Ore., and 
what is trne of Centralia and Aberdeen is true of all the 
smaller mill cities in Washington and Oregon. 

Washington and Oregon for the last two years have spent 
and in the future will spend millions of dollars in building 
and paving public highways, but so far neither of these 
States has used any wood blocks. The present value and 
the future value and development of every farm, village or 
city in western Washington and western Oregon are directly 
dependent upon the prosperity of the lumber industry in this 
section. When it stagnates everything else will stagnate. 
Give it prosperity and every other industry, farmer or laborer 
will prosper equally. 

Wood paving blocks can be used successfuly only on grades 
not to exceed 5 percent, and because of the topography of 
western Washington and western Oregon not more than 25 
percent of the streets in cities and all the public highways 
could possibly be paved with wood blocks. In a recent can- 
vass of the sawmills in western Washington and western 
Oregon it was found that they were running only 54 percent 
of their normal capacity and with lumber prices averaging 
lower than for the last twenty years. In other words, it 
means that out of the 80,000 employees under normal condi- 
tions about 40,000 had to find other employment, and as all 
business and industry in western Washington and western 
Oregon is more or less paralyzed, is it not reasonable to 
believe that most of this labor with their families had to 
leave the lumbering centers? Does not that explain why all 
lines of business in the north Pacific coast complain of hard 
times? 

Paving streets and roadways with wood blocks will not 
make the lumber industry prosperous, but it will help and 
do a great deal toward reviving this industry. For that 
reason it would seem that all labor and all business inter- 
ests located within the lumber centers and depending upon 
the lumber industry from a purely selfish motive should do 
everything possible to make that industry prosperous because 
by doing so they will help their own labor and their own 
business prosperity. If the brick, cement, asphalt and other 
paving material people in the Pacific Northwest would con- 
cede to wood blocks 25 percent of all paving they will do a 
great deal toward reviving the lumber industry. The sooner 
this revival can be brought about just that much sooner 
these same paving material men will increase their sales to 
double the amount of any concession which they might make 
because of the influx of new settlers on our farm lands, in 
our villages and cities, which means more home building and 
more factories. What is true of our lumbering section is 
equally true of any lumbering section.—ScHwaGcer & Ner- 
TLETON (INc.), Lewis Schwager, President. 


WANTS INFORMATION ABOUT WOODEN LATH. 

What is the best lath to use in a house, and also the best for 
plaster? What do you think of the metal lath for interior 
work? Also give opinion of basswood lath. 

[Wooden lath must be sufficiently stiff to answer 
the structural purpose (as lath that are too flexible 
contribute to cracks in the plaster) and must also 
be easy to drive nails into or the lathers’ union will 
object. These somewhat easy requirements, how- 
ever, are well fulfilled by a wide range of woods, in- 
cluding besides the various pines, cypress, poplar, bass- 
wood, hemlock ete. With some woods there is diffi- 
culty over a stain coming through the plaster from 
the lath, which trouble does not appear in two or 
three coat work, particularly when finished with a 
hard surface. Basswood lath nail easily, hold well 
and answer very nicely where the requirements do not 
necessitate extreme stiffness. 

Wooden lath are, of course, inflammable if exposed 
to fire, and where the plaster surface is exposed to 
moisture this permeates and causes the lath to swell, 
which is the beginning of trouble. Metal lath are, 


therefore, indicated for use on building exteriors to take 
a stucco coat, although the builder must use care to 
obtain a product that is well protected by galvanizing 
or other efficient coating against corrosion. Metal 
lath that rust easily cause at least as many varieties 
of trouble as wooden lath which become moist and 
swell. For interior work, wherever in a holiow space 
of a wall or partition a hot air pipe from the fur- 
nace is to be run, that particular space should be 
enclosed with metal lath instead of wooden, and metal 


lath should be used upon chimneys and in other situ-- 


ations exposed to heat. Otherwise they do not offer 
any special advantages over wooden lath, and the 
lighter forms of expanded metal lath are more flexible 
than wooden lath and objectionable upon that score 
also. In strictly fire-resisting construction, however, 
metal lath are called for upon studding of gypsum com- 
position or other noncombustible material wherever a 
lath and plaster partition is required.—EbITor. | 


MORE ABOUT LUMBER MEASUREMENT. 


In your issue of June 12 the writer notes an inquiry from 
someone having difficulty in measuring his lumber on the 12- 
foot basis. As the party states, this is a subject upon which 
there has been considerable comment and the writer has tested 
it out in a number of instances and it has always been his 
experience at this mill and other places that stock measured 
with the ordinary board rule shows some over-run over the 
export method. I believe this is due to the fact that it is 
the natural tendency of the inspector when using an export 
rule to call back when he should call up. We even had the 
same man measure the same car twice with both export and 
regular rule and the result was about as your party states. 
In order to get the desired results when certain lengths are 
specified we simply measure our lumber with regular rule, 
tallying the different lengths in separate columns, and if 
your inquirer will adopt this method he will find it will 
answer the purpose all right.—W. LL. Briscor, secretary, Der- 
mott (Ark.) Land & Lumber Company. 

j Undoubtedly the personal equation, particularly in 
the handling of fractions, has a great deal to do with 
accuracy in measurement of lumber. The difference be- 
tween the ordinary board rule and the export method, 
however, in the case of the previous inquirer was the 
reverse of that above stated: When remeasured by the 
export rule the result was smaller than the original 
measurement with the board rule. Inasmuch as the 
board rule itself is an automatic caleulator of contents 
it is more likely to give accurate results in careless hands 
than the export method, and Mr. Briscoe’s method of 
securing separate length tallies by extending the board 
rule measurement into separate columns is an excellent 
plan. The number of boards of any length is, of course, 
obtained by counting the number of items. entered in 
that column.—EDITor. | 





EFFICIENCY OF A WOOD TREATING PROCESS. 


Will you kindly inform the writer regarding the success 
already attained in the following method of curing wood, i. e., 
the green wood is first boiled, then placed in kiln to dry thor- 
oughly and finally fabricated as needed. 

Is this method a common practice with very Many manu- 
facturers ? 

Can all kinds of wood be cured with this process without 
destroying the qualities of strength and durability ?—INQuIry 
No. 76, 

[Old time wheelwrights used to soak their hub mate- 
rial in water for some months hefore turning the hubs 
in the belief that this treatment tended to prevent check- 
ing. The modern treatment which most closely corre- 
sponds to this theory is the patented and privately con- 
trolled Kraetzer process. The wood is not given a pre- 
liminary boiling in water, but instead is treated in closed 
cylinders by saturated steam under a pressure suitable 
to the particular variety of wood. This is, of course, 
equivalent to boiling, as the wood is preferably treated 
in a thoroughly green condition and the temperature 
limit is that of saturated steam at the pressure used, 
which, as already indicated, can be varied to suit the 
physical requirements of the wood. The material is then 
carefully kiln-dried in the usual manner. 

It is claimed for this process that material so treated 
is more stable as regards swelling and shrinking and 
another result is the blending or unifying of differences 
of color in such woods as red oak, giving a more har- 
monious result when finished in the natural color. 

This process is now quite widely used, particularly in 
the drying of woods for furniture and interior finish, and 
may be considered an established success. It has, how- 
ever, not within our knowledge been given exhaustive 
engineering tests and its exact effects upon strength and 
durability can not therefore be positively stated. In 
general, however, it may be said that the damage to wood 
in seasoning, particularly by the kiln-drying process or 
by any application of artificiai heat, usually happens 
when the free moisture (with its necessary effect in limit- 
ing the interior temperature of the kiln) has been 
evaporated. When this point has been reached and the 
actual seasoning process begins the temperature must 
be carefully watched and controlled, as it is no longer 
self-controlling and unless care is used at this point 
injury to the material results. Certain kinds of wood 
are more susceptible to injury and particularly to redue- 
tion of strength than others. There appears to be little 
danger of such injury in the initial or first stage of the 
Kraetzer process, but in the kiln-drying process the same 
care is of course needed as in the seasoning of lumber 
which has not been given the preliminary treatment. 

This process undoubtedly also secures excellent results 
in the seasoning of woods which otherwise are apt to 
check seriously, and it is probable that it accomplishes 
this by making the wood structure more flexible and by 


equalizing or preventing the interior strains set up by 
seasoning, although this point has not been scientifically 
determined. 

The above inquiry comes from the engineering depart- 
ment of one of the larger manufacturers of motor cars.— 
EDITOR. } 


A PROSPECTIVE ASSOCIATION MEMBER. 

Will you kindly send me a copy of the latest grading rules 
on pine lumber? Also do you know what it would cost to join 
the association ? 

[Inasmuch as this inquiry comes from Louisiana the 
grading rules desired are evidently those for southern 
pine and have been supplied, The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation is a corporation and does not have members in 
the ordinary association sense of the term. The cost of 
participation in its benefits varies according to the’ 
amount of product cut by the manufacturer. Our in- 
quirer’s address has been supplied to the association, 
and he will, of course, be supplied with full informa- 
tion.—EDITor. | 





A WORD OF APPRECIATION. 

I have to thank you very much for the valuable information 
contained in your esteemed letter of 16th inst. about the 
distillation of wood. It was very good of you to go to 
all this trouble but in doing that you have followed the good 
traditions of the American press, helping the stranded with 
so much information as possible. 

I am a Spanish civil engineer directly interested in a new 
metallurgical process for iron and steel in which a small quan- 
tity of charcoal is necessary. The rest depends on oil or 
natural gas as the heating agent. 

|The above letter was called out by the reply to an 
inquiry in the usual routine of the Query and Comment 
department. The service rendered was only that which 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to offer at any time 
to any reader within the limits of its ability. In some 
instances a certain amount of delay must occur in reply- 
ing to inquiries because of a need for research and inves- 
tigation of the problem, but it is the effort of this 
department to make its replies to inquiries both as com- 
plete and as prompt as the number and nature of the 
queries handled weekly will permit.—EprrTor. ] 





STUDIES IN RAPID KILN DRYING OF YELLOW 
PINE. 


In response to a letter from Mr. Cone, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, I take pleasure in sending you all the literature 
we have on the subject of kiln drying lumber. We are making 
a special study of this subject and have in operation at this 
laboratory a couple of the dry kilns described in this publica- 
tion. We have just completed some experiments in excessively 
rapid drying’of yellow pine lumber and have sent samples to 
the Southern Pine Association for advice as to the quality of 
the material dried. We await its decision in the matter before 
stating the method used. If the samples are at all satisfac- 
tory it is probable that we will carry on further experiments 
along this line with this lumber. If you will write to us 
again in the course of two or three months it is possible we 
will be able to give you some specific information.—H. D. 
TIEMANN, in charge section of Timber Physics, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

[The above is a copy of a letter that was sent at 
the request of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a south- 
ern manufacturer of yellow pine, which had asked for 
the latest information upon kiln drying methods. Al- 
though it merely reports progress in the tests referred 
to, the letter is published in the belief that it will be 
of interest to manufacturers of yellow pine in general, 
who will await with interest the final outcome of this 
practical research by the Forest Products Laboratory 
engineers. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad 
to publish further information upon this subject as 
soon as it reaches the proper stage of development.— 
EpiTor. } 





A TIME FOR MUTUAL HELP. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

The writer has just returned from a rather extended visit 
to the milis on the Coast and wishes to “butt in” with this 
comment: Retail dealers have urgent reason just now to be 
extra liberal both in the amount of west Coast stuff they buy 
and in the prices at which they buy it. A few more months 
under present conditions and many mills will be forced to 
the wall. Retailers who have the permanent good of their 
own business at heart as well as that of the lumber business 
in general should be decidedly concerned in this both for selfish 
and unselfish reasons, 

As a mere matter of fair play these manufacturers are en- 
titled to an equitable share of the profits of the lumber busi- 
ness. But aside from this, if temporary conditions are al- 
lowed to force a large number of manufacturers into bank- 
ruptey it means shortly a lessened competition, an inadequate 
supply and prices so high as to cut down seriously the re- 
tailer’s margin or the volume of his sales. The retailer is 
vitally interested in keeping these mills in business. 

It is foolish to dream that other mills will soon take their 
place; the lesson has been too bitter. Experienced men will 
be slow to start and inexperienced ones do not count. 

In the present critical condition it takes very little to turn 
the scales from failure to pulling safely through. It lies with 
the retailers just now largely to benefit themselves at com- 
paratively little cost. As a matter of good business judgment 
the retailers should save these mills. The method is simple 
and sure. Buy at once all the west Coast stuff that can be 
safely handled and see that the price is from 50 cents to $1 a 
thousand above the present low quotations. This little margin 
and the firmer, more hopeful tone it will give the market will 
save the day for scores of manufacturers. An expenditure 
of from $10 to $100 by each retailer for the remainder of this 
year will mean ten times this amount in increased margins 
in the next five years. Save the mills. It’s only fair play 
and it is plain, business common sense. (The writer has not 
a dollar invested in west Coast mills, but is financially inter- 
ested in some retail yards,)—J, E, Dopps, Dodds Lumber 
Company, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The somewhat gloomy outlook reflected in this de- 
partment last week has given place to some change 
for the better and the tone of the advices in this is- 
sue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, taking the country 
as a whole, is decidedly more cheerful. A week ago 
there seemed to be a break in the unfavorable weather 
condition which had so seriously affected a large part 
of the central West. It immediately gave cheer to 
those expressly concerned in that territory but wind 
and rain came again until now there is no question 
but that the agricultural conditions in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and adjacent territory are somewhat 
serious. As the unfavorable conditions especially 
extend to some of the great surplus corn and 
wheat States the markets of this country and 
of the world have been affected. But the United 
States is a country of vast extent and has varied 
topography and climate, so that a loss that would be 
serious in a small country hardly disturbs the aggre- 
gate situation in this. Nevertheless, the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of wheat that have been damaged, 
the great areas of corn that have not been able to 
get a fair start and have not been cultivated and 
will even have to be replanted or abandoned, must 
affect to some extent the country at large. But forage 
crops in the territory involved, which is also great in 
its production of cattle and hogs, make some amends 
and there is yet time for much rehabilitation of corn 
and of wheat and of other small grains. 

* * om 

Surrounding this weather disturbed territory, both 
north and south, are districts that promise magnificent 
yields—the Dakotas, Montana, and, in the Southwest, 
southern Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. Farther to 
the East, clear around to the Atlantic, conditions are 
on the whole excellent, so that the crop prospect is 
considered to be nearly if not quite as good as that 
of last year. The Government crop report which was 
to have been issued on Thursday of this week came 
too late for the information of this column, but it was 
predicted that the report would show that the loss 
of corn in the surplus corn States would be practi- 
cally offset by the greatly increased acreage in the 
South, and that the northern wheat belt, including 
that of Canada, reénforced by the southern and middle 
States, would hold up the outlook for the final crop 
to something like that of last year. 

* * * 

The reports from lumber centers reflect the in- 
fluences spoken of above. That part of the lumber 
trade which is dependent upon the middle West coun- 
try of frequent and heavy rainfall is found to be de- 
layed for the time being to a considerable extent, 
Neither inquiry nor the actual volume of trade is so 
large as was expected and consequently prices fail 
to show the advance expected, but elsewhere the mar- 
ket is improving. Western pine reports good demand 
from the Dakotas, Montana and a fair demand from 
the Inland Empire. The fir mills of the north Pacifier 
eoast are profiting to some extent in their rail ship- 
ments by this favorable condition, although they 
would be better pleased if their distributing territory 
were not cireumscribed by adverse weather. Yellow 
pine mills, whose chief market is in the rain infested 
territory, are also somewhat handicapped, but those 
of the Southwest which find their trade in Texas, Ne- 
braska, portions of southern Oklahoma and Colorado 
report a larger volume of business with prices either 
firmly held or advancing. 

* * * 

A new note of encouragement comes also from the 
mills along the south Atlantic coast and the eastern 
Gulf. Ports that make a specialty of export trade 
are doing comparatively little. Gulf ports, for example, 
with one or two exceptions, report about the lightest 
trade in their history; on the other hand, Jacksonville 
during June shipped more lumber by water than in 
any other month on record save one. Under normal 
conditions the mills on the south Atlantic coast have 
a slight shipping and vessel rate advantage to north 
coast markets over those on the Gulf, and at a time 
when coastwise tonnage is searee and when the de 
mand is not especially large this advantage counts in 
extra measure. The excellent trade conditions in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey etc., 
which are producing so much business for tributary 
producing territory, are supplement by a considerable 
local demand for lumber all through the South. Not- 
withstanding the unfavorable cotton outlook—unfavor- 
able from the standpoint of price and disposition of 
this year’s crop—the southern States are steadily 
gaining in business activity. A greater diversity of 
farming and better agricultural methods have had 
much to do with the advance of such States as Ala- 
bama, Georgia and the Carolinas. Then, besides, al- 
though they are not great manufacturing States, what 
factories: they have are fairly busy and there is a 
growing industrial population engaged in such lines as 


cotton and furniture manufacture, and to a lesser 
extent in steel and machinery, that is absorbing in- 
creasing quantities of southern products, both of agri- 
culture and the forests. Apparently the South is not 
quite so sensitive to financial and international in- 
fluences as in the North, for in the North is business 
activity only where there is a definite stimulus thereto, 
but enough of these incentives to industrial activity 
is scattered through the North to have a very appre- 
ciable affect upon general business. 
* * * 

The steel trade is prospering, though unfortunately 
largely on the basis of foreign orders that are now 
being gotten out. Then, too, there is a slow but 
steady growth in railroad demand for steel which in- 
cidentally gives some increased business to lumber- 
men. Many industrial centers in the North are hum- 
ming with activity. Textile mills, manufactories of 
machine tools, plants that manufacture or have beeu 
converted to manufacture war munitions, automobile 
plants and shipyards and scores of other industries 
are giving local prosperity to hundreds of towns and 
cities. Incidentally the lumbermen profit, and espe- 
cially by increasing demand for crating and boxing 


material. 
* * * 


Unfortunately these favorable influences are not 
felt to such a relative extent by the hardwoods as they 
are by the softwoods and those woods that go into 
general construction and meet the general demands of 
the industrial centers for building, for boxing or in 
the construction of the goods themselves. Yet to a 
certain extent the hardwoods profit and there is con- 
siderable activity in certain lines, especially those 
that go to the industries now active. But there is 
still a tremendous over-production in hardwoods. Not- 
withstanding many of the hardwood mills are closed, 
too great capacity is at work for the demands of the 
market, while logs are being turned out considerably 
in excess even of the mill requirement. Under such 
circumstances that prices are so well maintained is re- 
markable. ‘There is more or less fluctuation in the 
hardwood market, dependent upon location and char- 
acter of stocks, but on the whole the hardwoods have 
maintained their well earned reputation for holding 
up prices. 





WAR TALK. 


[By Walt Mason.] 


I ambled into Jimpson’s store, to buy three 
shoes, and maybe more. I was an optimist that 
day; I felt like two roan colts in May, and life 
seemed gorgeous and serene; the world held 
nothing punk or mean. 

But Jimpson, as he wrapped the shoes, began 
with venom to abuse a certain king who’s now at 
war—a monarch I’ve been rooting for. ‘‘That 
tin horn king,’’ old Jimpson said, ‘‘should seek 
the creek and soak his head. He is to blame for 
war alone; if he’d sat quiet on his throne, and 
eanned all talk about the sword, we would not be 
by carnage bored. I’d like to dent his head with 
bricks, or hand that king a few swift kicks.’’ 

‘*See here,’’? I cried, ‘‘You cheap old skate! 
You ought to get your head on straight! The 
king you mention is my friend, and I’ll stay by 
him to the end. The other kings kicked up the 
row that’s jarring all the nations now, and if you 
hand me any more [’ll with yeur person mop the 
floor.’’ 

Then in his anger Jimpson rose and soaked me 
roundly on the nose; I on his shoulders tried to 
camp, and smote him in the starboard lamp, and 
promenaded on his frame until my feet and legs 
were lame. Hight peelers labored, heart to heart, 
to pull the two of us apart. 

Next morning Jimpson came around, and sat 
with me upon the ground, and talked for nearly 
half a day. ‘‘Such doings,’’ said he, ‘‘do not pay. 
You see me wrapped in linen now, with twisted 
nose and busted brow, and all because I roasted 
kings; I should be boosting other things. I 
should be talking Balmy Peace, which always was 
as slick as grease. There’s noise enough on 
Europe’s shore; at home we do not need to roar, 
or pass harsh judgment which offends our custom- 
ers and truest friends. Hereafter, when I’ve time 
to spare, I won’t make patrons claw my hair; in 
my old rocking chair I’ll lean, and read some help- 
ful magazine, which tells me how to run my place, 
so folks will gladly seek my face.’’ 

Now there was sense in what he said; I rubbed 
some salve upon his head, and told him he was still 
my friend, and still with him some coin I’d spend. 
And you should profit by his fix, and cease this 
thing of heaving bricks at kings on this or t’other 
throne, who have some troubles of their own. Some 
cheerful tales of kindness tell; oh, Lumber Man 
*twill pay you well! 

(Copyright, 1915, by M. B. Kovnat, Chicago.) 











The export situation shows little change. There is 
still a eall from the United Kingdom and the continent 
of Europe impossible to meet with the shipping facili- 
ties available, although the demand from that quarter 
of the globe is not so large as would appear. Normal 
consumption of wood is at a low ebb. Stocks of lum- 
ber from the north of Europe in English ports are 
fairly large, desperate efforts having been made by 
shippers of red pine and spruce to make deliveries. 
Still there are special demands that can not be met 
with the stock on hand, and which can be supplied 
only from the United States or Canada; therefore 
those on this side who are able to make shipments are 
doing so at prices that on the whole are satisfactory 
A surplus of eastern spruce is in stock in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Maine and New Hampshire; and 
therefore some concessions are made on f. 0. b. prices, 
notwithstanding that ¢. i. f. prices are very high on 
the other side. It is a matter of adapting the trade 
on this side to the world conditions. But there are 
some specialties that must be had from this side of 
the Atlantic if at all. Such are timbers, which in 
moderate sizes are demanded in yellow pine and in 
large sizes of Douglas fir, heavy material for use in 
ship yards, west Coast spruce for aeroplane work, 
and some railway ties for strategic railroad construc- 
tion. A still larger demand is expected in the fall, 
when preparations are made for the winter campaigns. 
When the war is ended there will be an enormous 
demand, which can be only partly supplied from the 
north of Europe, for material to house 2,000,000 of 
people whose homes have been destroyed in France 


and Belgium. 
* * * 


The South American demand is improving. Some- 
how or other heavier shipments are being made, but 
supply of vessel space is still inadequate. The Argen- 
tine is showing signs of financial rehabilitation that 
finds expression in the increased demand for building 
material. And the Argentine trade is a very satis- 
factory one, because it takes so many kinds of forest 
products. Probably yellow pine figures most largely 
in its purchases, but it also calls for spruce, North 
Carolina pine, white pine and the hardwoods. The 
west Coast export trade is reporting a larger inquiry, 
but is especially handicapped by the lack of vessels. 
So many have been drawn to the Atlantic seaboard 
that the shortage is felt. Under the circumstances 
every kind of vessel that can be used for lumber carry- 
ing is pressed into service, either for shipments to 
Pacific destinations, or to -the Atlantic seaboard and 
to Europe. 


* * * 

In the above most sections and departments in the 
lumber business have perhaps been sufficiently cov- 
ered, but apparently an interesting and hopeful 
change is taking place in California. Coastwise trans- 
portation rates from the redwood and spruce terri- 
tory of the North have advanced about 50 cents a 
thousand, which seems to stimulate the California de- 
mand, and what seems like a drawback is claimed 
to be an actual advantage. The redwood territory 
is beginning to profit by its rail connection with the 
southern and central transcontinental systems and the 
California sugar and white pine interests are meeting 
with a fair demand for product in the central part 
of the country. Redwood has always enjoyed an 
export trade heavy compared to the quantity pro- 
duced, but now that outlet is largely shut off and 
efforts are being made to push the product more 
forcibly in the central markets and in the East. 

* * * 


Altogether the lumber situation this week looks 
better than last and it would seem that lumber is to 
share some of the advantage growing out of the slow 
but steady increase in the domestic business of the 
country. Certainly it is high time that the greatest 
market in the world—the United States—should be 
developed and cultivated by its own people. It is 
time that some of the attention devoted to foreign 
affairs should be withdrawn in favor of our domestic 
affairs. It is time that the restraint placed upon the 
use of money should be relaxed, so that the tremen- 
dous hoards piling up in our money centers should be 
devoted to our domestic needs and development. It is 
a hopeful sign when financiers begin seriously to ask 
if they have not held the curb tight too long. 


BABB FLL IOI 


A WORKING arrangement has been entered into be- 
tween the United States Lighthouse Service and the For- 
est Service for the reforestation of certain lighthouse 
reservations. It is said that 20 acres will be replanted 
in 1916, and beginning with 1917 replanting will be car- 
ried on at the rate of about 100 acres yearly at an an- 
nual cost of $1,500, which is defrayed from the general 
expense appropriation of the lighthouse service. The 
object is to perpetuate the supply of timber for use in 
making spar buoys and for other marine purposes. 
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At last the leaders of business thought in this 
country are beginning to question somewhat seriously 
the wisdom of our continuance of a financial policy 
that has built up such tremendous idle reserves in 
the banks and in the Treasury and under which our 
own domestic affairs are languishing. While our for- 
eign trade is unprecedented in volume and profit be- 
cause of the special conditions prevailing in Europe, 
our own domestic trade is almost stagnant, lacking 
the life blood of money circulation that is necessary 
for its quickening and for that home prosperity to 
which we are entitled. For a long time call money 
has been cheap and rates on short time paper have 
been low, but investment money has been and is 
difficult to obtain. The daily needs of our manufac- 
turers and merchants are taken care of, but the long 
time requirements of expansion proportionate to our 
growth in population and the needs of our people are 
not met. Our wealth as expressed in money is being 
hoarded and not used. There are sundry excuses for 
this policy—possibility of the United States being 
dragged into the worldwide war, hostile legislation on 
the part of Congress or at least legislation that 
is not friendly to business, the assumed necessity 
of being in position to finance our foreign trade. Is 
it not time that the value of our own domestic busi- 
ness was given more consideration? Is not caution 
degenerating into cowardice? Is it not time that our 
domestic means of wealth production were being en- 
couraged and accelerated? 

* * * 


One of the leading financial and commercial publica- 
tions of New York, a publication that has been 
sponsor and apologist for the banks and conservative 
policies, this week says: ‘‘An eminent English au- 
thority said three months ago that we were swimming 
in a sea of gold. The head of one of Wall Street’s 
largest banks now says in effect that we are in danger 
of drowning in a sea of idle gold. We are accumulat- 
ing a trade balance against the outside world at the 
rate of $140,000,000 a month and it is likely to grow 
still faster when the new crops begin to move freely 
and when the export of war materials reaches its 
height later in the year. We have imported $120,000,- 
000 gold since the beginning of the year and have 
bought back three times that amount of stocks and 
bonds from Europe without giving stability to New 
York’s foreign exchange market. * * * We can 
not use our surplus cash and credit balances to import 
foreign merchandise and commodities, because Europe 
can not let us have what we could consume. Idle 
funds encourage inflation at home under ordinary con- 
ditions, but everybody is so cautious that no such 
tendency is apparent at present. Bankers profess to 
fear inflation and over extension of credits, but they 
have held their purse-strings so tightly that their 
vaults are bursting with idle money. For three years 
they have been telling us that the railroads need hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for extensions and im- 
provements, and railroad men have confirmed this. The 
Erie Railroad, for instance, is puttering along with 
the double-tracking of its main line from New York 
to Chicago. It could spend millions in finishing the 
job promptly if it could borrow on favorable terms. 
If the railroads have needed capital so badly all these 
years (and there is no reason to doubt it) the people 
who hold all this idle money would not create dan- 
gerous inflation by letting them have it. We have 
the money. To use it wisely requires the codperation 
of all interests, including Congress. We could spend 
a billion dollars on good roads throughout the coun- 
try within three years. Good roads would still further 
stimulate the automobile business and other industries, 
and would help to lower the cost of living and make 
life on the farm more attractive. We can use our 
idle money without creating inflation if we put it to 
productive uses instead of giving it to speculators.’’ 

* * * 


If the railroads alone were properly financed they 
would go far to restore business to a normal basis. 
If every man who needs money for long time invest- 
ments, and especially for the development of our natu- 
ral resources, met a friendly instead of a hostile atti- 
tude on the part of the holders of the purse-strings 
they would add still more strength to the upward 
movement in industry. Financial encouragement to 
those who really need money and who know what to 
do with it, instead of repression and ‘liscouragement, 
is what is needed right now. The sort of business ac- 
tivity that results from the war demands is helpful, 
but is one-sided and not sufficiently inclusive of the 
mass of our industries and our population. It is a 
hopeful sign that the controllers of our liquid wealth 
are beginning to question the wisdom of the piling up 
to such unprecedented proportions that which put to 
work would mean the rehabilitating of all our indus- 
tries and the building anew of that best of all pros- 
perities—the prosperity of our own people. 

* *& 


Notwithstanding the heavy shipment of gold from 





abroad the low rate of foreign exchange which has 
prevailed for some time is with difficulty maintained. 
Particularly with England the use of gold as the main- 
tenance of its credit seems no longer possible to a 
satisfactory extent. Therefore the growing obligations 
of England and its allies in this country must be met 
by the establishment of credit upon some other basis. 
Therefore the shipment of American securities to this 
country and the prospect of a still further liquidation 
of our obligations abroad. It is believed that Europe 
has already sold most of the American securities held 
for speculative accounts or forming a basis of bank 
loans, but there are still enormous holdings abroad 
which may yet be liquidated here. Nothwithstanding 
what has already occurred along this line and what 
is in prospect, the prices of stocks have been little 
affected. Prices of standard stocks have recently de- 
clined slightly but just enough to encourage our own 
investors. The ordinary estimate as to the foreign 
holding of American stocks and bonds has been from 
$5,000,000,000 to $6,000,000,000, but Mr. Loree’s care- 
ful estimate from original sources of foreign holdings 
of railroad securities shows them to be under $2,580,- 
000,000, and the holdings of industrial and other 
classes of securities, it is thought, would not bring the 
total above $3,500,000,000. Many of these securities 
are tenaciously held by their foreign owners and it 
does not seem possible to the experts in such matters 
that the pressure of patriotic sentiment in foreign 
countries or the proffer of home Government securities 
at high interest rates will suffice to bring out and re- 
turn to this country an amount of our securities suf- 
ficient to embarrass us financially. 
* * * 


From that standpoint the financial situation seems 
absolutely sound, particularly when it is noted that 
the tremendous monthly balance in our favor in inter- 
national trade is likely to be increased heavily as the 
months go on. We have hardly begun to export 
munitions of war. This balance of trade has been 
due almost entirely to our exports of foodstuffs, with 
some miscellaneous manufactures. Orders for muni- 
tions of war have yet been filled only in small part. 
If the war continues this part of our exports will 
grow rapidly and to very large proportions and we 
are justified in assuming that later on in the season 
something like the movement of last fall and winter 
in foodstuffs will again be seen swelling our exports 
very largely above those which so far have produced 
a billion dollar balance in our favor during the last 
twelve months. Our gold reserve may be increased 
somewhat by shipments from the great reserves of 
Russia, from South Africa, possibly from Japan and 
China, but we have now and will have gold in sur- 
plus and a surplus of credit money based upon gold, 
with under the present law amplified means of ex- 
tension, so that the investment demand for money 
in this country should be encouraged and supported 
on liberal terms. 

* * * 

The figures for the first six months of 1915 regarding 
the number of commercial failures and the assets and 
liabilities involved are now available. Bradstreet’s 
points out that the number of failures occurring during 
the period—10,719—was by far the largest on record. 
The nearest approach to this deplorably large aggre- 
gate was in the first six months of last year, when the 
number was 7,759, and the next in 1908, 7,562. The 
total of liabilities involved the first half of this year 
also broke the record for a similar period in any pre- 
vious year with one exception, 1908. The estimated as- 
sets of the failed concerns were this year $107,257,000; 
for 1914 they were $95,980,000; for 1908, $103,302,000. 
Before that we have to go back to 1893 to find a parallel, 
when the assets were estimated at $105,372,000. The per- 
cent of assets to liabilities is significant of the strain 
upon business. When a great number of concerns go 
down in spite of the-fact that they have assets bearing a 
large ratio to the liabilities the condition indicated is not 
so much one of panic as a final collapse due to a long 
period of struggle such as there has been during the last 
three years. In 1893 the proportion of assets to liabil- 
ities was 61 percent, but it dropped as low as 47.8 per- 
cent in 1910, the percentage in the interim ranging 
all the way up from 45.4. The totals for the country by 
districts for 1915 and 1914 are shown in the following 
tables: 


1914. 
No. of 

DIStTRICTS— failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
New England ......... 755 $ 5,498,224 11,396,257 
EIS ois eb siaelen ae as 2,480 26,864,674 58,054,356 
A i ee area 1,416 29,530,376 46,632,725 
Northwestern ......... 461 5,909,702 9,308,541 
BGHORCEN 605 0.0 6-40 0535050 1,870 22,258,296 87,908,146 
Frar-Western ...c..cee. T77 5,919,344 11,998,911 
New England ........ 957 8,883,855 8,961,656 
TURRET aio i'0 v0 -016:5,0:/00\0: 50:0" 2,825 87,641,367 65,947,095 
REID, oo e:bi0ib.010 6 0:<c0 65 2,004 30,125,942 42,878,629 
Northwestern ......... 584 3,864,394 6,868,773 
ROTA E i aioe caw. c.mispeiecays 3,366 25,381,777 41,077,045 
Far-western ....---++. 983 6,360,183 11,372,942 


Relatively, Canadian finances are shown to have suf- 


fered much more severely than those of the United 
States; for the Canadian failures have numbered 1,381 
this year, as against 1,145 last year, with liabilities 
$18,392,000, against $13,361,000. Assets also are 25 
percent greater this year than last. 

* * * 


For some time what special activity has been seen in 
iron and steel has been the result of orders or prospects 
of orders for war material, and steel makers were com- 
plaining that the domestic demand was not at all satis- 
factory, leaving an unbalanced condition of their busi- 
ness. The shrapnel orders called for especially high 
grade steel, the cost of which is said to have been 25 
to 30 percent in excess of the ordinary kind. The speci- 
fications were reduced in their severity, but still were 
much higher than the ordinary requirements for struc- 
tural or railroad uses. A Pittsburgh letter this week, 
however, says that the condition is greatly improved 
in respect to domestic trade. Reference has before been 
made in this column to certain structural. contracts, 
especially for bridges, that were expected. Some of 
them have now been closed, in addition to others pre- 
viously placed. The American Bridge Company has 
taken the contract for the 24,000 tons required for the 
St. Louis free bridge, 6,000 tons for the bridge at 
Kansas City, and others. The 12,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel required for the Pennsylvania freight station 
in Chicago have been placed, 6,500 tons for New York 
subways, 6,000 tons for the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
ete. Within the last ten days railroads have closed 
orders for 5,000 cars calling for 55,000 tons of steel, 
and it is said that ship yards requirements, pending or 
placed within the last few days, will call for from 
25,000 to 40,000 tons of material. Reference was made 
last week to some heavier steel car orders that had been 
placed, while others are in contemplation. Under the 
cireumstances, with some of the steel companies working 
up to practically normal capacity, steel prices are firm 
with an advance of $1 a ton expected on July 10. Pig 
iron production is steadily increasing with prices strong. 
The railroads are showing more interest in rails and 
other track material; for example, it is said that in- 
quiries are out for about 75,000 kegs of spikes, 

* * * 

Among the cheering features is the relatively satis- 
factory way in which bank clearings hold up, though 
the six months’ clearings for the country as reported 
to Bradstreet are a trifle below those of the correspond- 
ing period last year. The June clearings were, how- 
ever, ahead of those of June, 1914. The June clearings 
showed small increases in New England, the middle 
States, western States «nd southwestern States, but a 
decrease in the northwestern, southern and far-western 
States. For the six months there was a small decrease 
in every section of the country except the southwestern, 
where there was a slight gain, and in June this section 
showed the largest percentage of improvement over last 
year of any of the districts by which the figures are 
classified. It is a little startling to find that the New 
England group for June shows the smallest percentage 
of gain over 1914 of any of the groups in which com- 
mercial activity is indicated by the clearing house fig- 
ures. In view of the exceptional activity in many 
manufacturing lines in New England clearings might 
be expected to have increased substantially over last 
year; but the failure to do so is probably accounted for 
by the fact that such of New England’s industrial 
activity as is produced by the war is financed through 
New York, 

* * . 

The outlook for cotton, the greatest export crop of 
the United States, is invested with much uncertainty. 
The area and condition of the crop this year as reported 
by the Department of Agriculture as for June 25 were 
very satisfactory, but what reception the crop will meet 
in the markets depends upon influences beyond control 
and almost beyond conjecture. The reported acreage for 
the above mentioned date is 31,535,000 acres, against 
37,406,000 acres last year. This is a highly satisfactory 
situation in view of the uncertainties surrounding the 
future. The total exports of raw cotton have ranged 
in recent years from 8,750,000 bales to over 10,500,000 
bales, but there is certain to be a heavy falling off in 
the foreign demand for the new crop. During the fiscal 
year of 1913 the exports during the first ten months 
were 8,031,000 bales; for the corresponding period of 
1914, 8,475,000 bales; and for this year, 7,488,000 bales. 
The decrease in value of the exports was still greater; 
for the ten months ending April, 1914, the value of the 
raw cotton exported was $566,901,000; this year, for all 
but one of the ten months covered by the war, the value 
was only $330,498,000. Therefore the decrease in acre- 
age no more than meets the decreased export. On the 
other hand, the condition of the growing crop on June 
25 was practically normal. The 10-year average for 
that date was 79.9 percent; last year it was 79.6 percent, 
and this year, 80.3 percent. Last year saw a record 
yield of cotton, including linters, and this year a slightly 
larger return per acre is indicated, but the area at pres- 
ent shows a decrease of 15 percent. 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


July 1.—-Italians occupy « position at the head of the Valley 
of Sesia, dominating Plezzo, and advance slowly on the Isonzo. 
Austrians report repulsing Italian attacks on a side of the 
Doberdo Plateau, inflicting heavy losses. The Swiss believe 
Germany is rushing a huge army from the Russian frontier 
to attack the French. Railway communications with Switzer- 
land cease. French reports tell of desperate fighting near 
Le Four de Paris which effected no changes. Teutonic armies 
capture the fortress of Zamosc and continue to advance, while 
the Russians retreat. Allies capture Turkish stronghold of 
Krithia on the Gallipoli Peninsula, according to a dispatch 
from Athens. Premier Asquith announces in the English 
House of Commons that British naval and land losses in oper- 
ations against the Dardanelles up to May 31 have aggregated 
38,635 officers and men. 


July 2.—Allies take six lines of trenches from Turks on 
Gallipoli Peninsula, including the famous quadrilateral re- 
doubt, and leave the ground covered with dead Turks, who 
fought valiantly. British report that a submarine sank Turk- 
ish transport No. 42 full of troops June 26 in the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Teutonic forces occupy Krasnik in the southern 
district of Russian Poland and also Zamose. Rus- 
sians retreat from strong” positions on the = Gnila 
Lipa River. Crown Prince Frederick William of Germany with 
an army of 40,000 storms French trenches northwest of Le 
Four de Paris in an attempt to reach Verdun. He is unsuc- 
cessful and the loss on both sides is terrific. Five Italian 
mountaineers succeed in rendering inoperative the electric 
works supplying power and light to the Riva-Roveret system 
of forts in the Trentino district. The work was done during 
four nights. German submarine U-39 sinks six vessels, one 
while trying to rescue the survivors from another torpedoed 
ship. 

July 3.—French capture fortifications on Hilgenfirst and 
repulse the army of Crown Prince Frederick William in its 
attempt to reach Verdun, inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. 
Severe artillery actions take place along the French line, and 


also along the Italian line. General J. kh. Gourand, com 
miander of the French expeditionary force at the Dardanelles, 
is wounded by shell. Russian armies fighting desperately 
retreat between the Bug and Vistula rivers and on the lower 
Gnila Lipa River in Eastern Galicia. A) Russian submarine 
sinks two Turkish steamers and a sailing ship carrying provi- 
sions in the Black Sea and drives three armed schooners 
aground near the Bosphorus. A German mine layer is driven 
aground on the Island of Gothland in the Baltic by Russian 
cruisers. German submarines sink five steamers with an 
aggregate tonnage of 19,000, 


July 4.—George LB. David, of New York, says that two 
flotillas, each of tive American-designed British submarines, 
left Quebec, Canada, July 5 for England, accompanied by a 
big auxiliary cruiser. Each submarine is manned by four 
officers and eighteen sailors. In a few weeks it is understood 
another flotilla will leave for England. According to a dis- 
patch from Reuter’s correspondent at Vetrograd, the Russian 
general naval staff reports the blowing up by a submarine of 
au German batileship of the Deutschland class, July 2 at the 
entrance of Danzig Bay and the ramming of a German sub- 
marine in the Baltic Sea. Germans report aerial bombard- 
ment of a fort near Harwich, England, and the town of Nancy, 
France. The French deny the German report of a gain iu 
the forest of Fey-en-IHave and the capturing of 2,556 officers 
and men during a German assault in the Argonne district, and 
claim victory against the Germans along the Angres-Ablain 
road north of Arras. At the rate of about five miles a day, 
General yon Mackensen’s forces continue to advance northward 
in Galicia and Poland. According to a Reuter dispatch from 
Petrograd, the Germans are known to have lists of prominent 
Poles whom they plan to hang because of Russian sympathies, 
and the inhabitants of Warsaw are leaving the city. Along the 
whole front the Italians push the Austrians back and since 
July 1 have gained about ten miles. Two regiments of Serbian 
troops occupy the Albanian seaport of Durazzo, according to a 
dispatch from the Island of Corfu, 





July 5.-- With the captain killed and nine dead and eight 
wounded sailors, and riddled with shot and shell the British 
steamship Anglo-Californian steams into Queenstown Harbor, 
having withstood during four hours the attack of a German 
submarine, General Sir Ian Hamilton, commanding the 
British force on the Dardanelles, says that the Turks lost 
5,150 men killed, and 15,000 wounded between June 28 and 
July 2, while Germans claim that the English lost 10,000 men 
in twelve days. Germans recapture part of a trench east of 
Key-En-Haye after heavy bombardment. French repulse 
severe attacks in the region of the “labyrinth.” Teutoni¢ 
armies advance slowly in Galicia and Poland. Russians as- 
sume unsuccessful offensive between the Pruth and Dniester 
rivers and incur heavy losses, Severe fighting continues be- 
tween the Italians and Austrians on the plateaux of Cornico 
and Doberdo. Italian aviator bombards fort at Trieste. 


July 6.—-The Czar’s forces check the Teutons at all points 
except near Krasnik and along the River Vieprz in the region 
of Tarnogrod. MHeavy fighting occurs along the Italian line 
with large losses to both Italians and Austrians. Italian 
consuls are leaving Turkey. British capture 200 yards of 
German trenches north of Ypres aided by Freneh artillery. 
Germans report gains in the forest of Le Pretre and bombard 
the cathedral of Arras. French retake a trench on the 
heights of the Meuse. Two French destroyers bombard coast 
of Turkish Asia Minor, destroying twelve Turkish vessels 
acting as supply ships and doing considerable damage to coast 
cities. 

July 7.—-The Russian offensive in the Krasnik region con- 
tinues to develop, and they take 2,000 prisoners and check 
the Teutonic advance toward the Lublin Railway. Allies 
are within six miles of their goal, the narrows of the Darda- 
nelles, and repulse Turkish attacks with heavy losses to the 
attackers. The French capture 200 yards of trenches in the 
western section of the forest of Le Pretre by the use of 
grenades and check German assaults on the heights of the 
Meuse, 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Before forty physicians gathered in a clinic at the Chicago 
Hlospital Coilege of Medicine, July 1, Dr. Maximillian Spatz 
gave a demonstration of his new treatment for tuberculosis, 
consisting of a combination of volatile oils injected into the 
system of the patient. Dr. Spatz said that the treatment was 
still in the experimental stages, but that results obtained in 
two hundred cases treated since December led him to great 
hopes. 

ge Chartowsky, a Polish editor, was arrested July 1 
in New York, charged with sending annoying and abusive 
letters to President Wilson. 

A tornado which swept Ottawa County, Oklahoma, June 30, 
is reported to have killed six people. Considerable property 
damage was also done. 

Governor Whitman of New York declined, July 1, to com- 
mute the death sentence of Charles Becker, former New 
York police lieutenant, convicted of the murder of Herman 
Rosenthal, but it is said granted him a reprieve of two weeks. 
Martin B. Manton, Becker's counsel, announced he would 
take no further legal steps in behalf of his client. 

The plant of the Texas Oil Company, of Choctaw Point, 
Ala., was destroyed June 80 by a fire started by lightning. 
The loss is estimated at $45,000, including oil tanks and 
some cottages. 

W. P. Valentine, Laurel, Miss., has captured some house 
flies whose bodies are covered with insects, believed to be 
ticks. Sample flies, alive, have been sent to the State board 
of health for examination. 

A. De Severinus, a Chicago artist, discovered in a col- 
lection being sold by the Fowle Estate, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
July 2, a painting of Joan of Are, which he declares is a 
genuine Van Dyke and is worth $20,000. 

“Battling” Nelson visited a session of the Chicago Board 
of Education, July 2, to ask for a new building for Hege- 
wisch. He was shocked to see men smoking before ladies 
and to hear one of the members use “it ain't so.’ There was 
no smoking at the next meeting of the board. 

From West Hammond, Ind., alone, 150,000 horses have 
been shipped destined for French and English ports since 
the war began, according to advices dated July 2. 

The United States possesses what is said to be the deadliest 
rapid fire gun in the world, invented by a Frenchman, Berny 
Mercier, and purchased outright by the United States. It 
can fire four hundred shots a minute. 

Frank Holt, a former instructor of German at Cornell 
University, shot J. P. Morgan, head of the banking firm, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and fiscal agent of the Allies in this 
country, twice in the hip at his home, Glencove, Long Island, 
July 3. In a cell of the Mineola jail he confessed that it 
was he who set the bomb which wrecked the Senate recep- 
tion room in the Capitol at Washington, D. C., July 2. Frank 
Holt said he wished Mr. Morgan to stop the war. Mr. Morgan 
was not seriously wounded. Holt after being confronted 
with positive proof that he was Dr. Enrich Muenter, formerls 
of og alleged to have killed his wife, committed suicide 
10 :35 B July 6, by plunging from the top of his cell door 
in the Fons County jail at Mineola, Long Island. It was 
reported that he had placed fifty pounds of dynamite timed 
to explode July 7 on board two outgoing steamers in New 
York. Wireless stations warned the steamers at sea which 
had left since that time to search their holds. 

General Victoriano Huerta, who had been free on a $15,000 
bond since June 26, was rearrested at El Paso, Tex., July 3, 
on a new Federal warrant issued at San Antonio, Tex. 
2ascual Orozco, who was arrested June 26 and released on a 
bond of $7,500, has escaped and is reported to have crossed 
the border into Mexico. 

Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, has proclaimed July 17 to 
July 24, “Baby Welfare Week Educational matter relative 
to the care of babies will be distribute d by Chicago stores. 

Since July 4 additional precautions have been taken to 
safeguard the life of President Wilson at Cornish, N. H. 

According to authoritative reports from New York, dated 
July 4, J. P. Morgan & Co., fiscal agents for the Allies, have 
placed contracts on behalf of those Governments, in this 
country, amounting to $500,000,000, of which $400,000,000 
is for England. 

The first fiscal year of New York State’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act ended July 1. After paying all losses to date 
a fund of nearly $1,000, 000 in cash and investments remains, 
according to a statement of the manager of the State in- 
surance fund. 

According to statistics available July 6 seventeen were 
killed and 494 injured in the country during the celebration 
of Independence day. Chicago led the large cities in the 

safety and sanity of its celebration, having only one death, 
July 4, and three minor injuries as a result of Independence 
Day accidents. 











A dynamite bomb loaded with slugs wrecked the basement 
and passageway of the detective headquarters at the New 
York police station at 8:30 p. m., July 5. No one was hurt. 
No clue has been found to the guilty party. 


Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, chairman of the Woman's 
Peace Society, returned to New York July 5 from her trip 
to European capitals in the interest of peace. She said that 
Herr von Jagow, German secretary of foreign affairs, told 
her in Berlin that he believed the United States was within 
its legal and moral rights in shipping arms and ammunition 
to the Allies. 


The Liberty Bell reached Chicago 5:40 p. m., July 6, on a 
special train on its way from Philadelphia, Pa., to the Pana- 
ma-Pacifie Exposition. Special arrangements were made to 
enable Chicago school children to see the honored relic. 

The Royal Arch Masonic Hospital, one of the finest hos- 
pitals erected by a Masonic order in America, was dedicated 
at Sullivan, Ill, July 5. It is built on a farm of 226 acres, 
bequeathed to the order after which it is named, the Royai 
Arch, by Robert Miller, 

Charles H. Wilson was appointed July 6 to the newly 
created position of general manager of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

The fifth world’s and twenty-seventh international con 
vention of the Christian Endeavor societies opened the night 
of July 7 at the Coliseum, Chicago. Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the founder and president of the movement, has typhoid fever 
and was unable to attend. Twenty thousand delegates were 
present. 

Officers of the street railway of Detroit, Mich., have agreed 
to sell it to the city. 

The Chicago House of Correcticn is the first city prison to 
publish a journal. The Corector, Volume 1, No. 1, was issued 
July 4 from that institution. 

Speaking before the national convention of homeopathic 
doctors at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, July 1, Dr. DeWitte 
Wilcox, of Boston, said that courage, cruelty and the ex- 
treme exertions made by people who fear are due to secre- 
tions of the small adrenal glands, located one above each 
kidney, which under certain emotional conditions pour their 
secretions into the blood, causing a powerfully stimulating 
effect on the muscles. National officers of the organization 
were electe 

The Chicago Herald has offered $1,500 in prizes to the 
most courteous and popular trainmen in Chicago. The 
prizes are divided into three sets, aggregating $500 each— 
first, $250; second, $150; third, $100. One set is for ‘‘sur- 
face’ car motormen, one for “surface” conductors and one 
for “elevated” trainmen. 

After failing to stop when signaled to do so by Govern- 
ment patrol boats, the Old Dominion Line steamer Jefferson 
was pursued by the United States torpedo boat destroyer 
Drayton and brought back to quarantine at New York July 5. 
Later the Jefferson was released and continued its voyage. 


Warden Edmund M. Allen, of the Joliet (Ill.) penitentiary, 
has maintained the honor system. July 5 he staged for 

“the boys’ a real independence day celebration, features of 
which were boxing matches, a baseball game, cabaret and 
operatic singers. 

Several people were injured and about $40,000 damage 
was done July 4 by a tornado at Mertzon, Tex. 

A group of New York bankers, headed by J. P. Morgan & 
Co., is arranging with the British treasury to float a loan 
in this country for England of $100,000,000, according to 
advices received July 2 from New York. 












Washington. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the navy, was 
operated on for appendicitis at the naval hospital July 1. 
His rapid recovery is confidently expected, 


According to facts reported by United States Ambassador 
Page from London, the Armenian, which was torpedoed by a 
German submarine, was engaged in British admiralty business 
and attempted to escape. All Americans on board her were 
members of the crew, and no passengers were carried. 


As reported by Federal reserve agents throughout the 
country and announced July 1 by the reserve board, business 
conditions for June show conservative but substantial gains. 
Crop conditions are good, unemployment decreased, bank 
deposits increased and collections fair. Cotton manufacturing 
continues good. 

Receipts of revenue for June 30, the last day of the 
Goverhment’s fiscal year, passed all expectations. July 1 
it was announced they totaled $44,715,154. The Government 
started the new fiscal year with a net working balance in 
the general fund of $82,025,000. So far the excess of ordi- 
nary expenditures over ordinary receipts for the vear is only 
$35,864,000, far less than was anticipated and even when 
the expenditures for the Panama C anal are added, the annual 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


deficit will be only $64,165,000. The income tax was expected 
to produce $80,000,000. It did actually produce $79,828,675. 

According to statistics disclosed July 2 by the Department 
of Commerce, the United States exported goods to the value 
of $724,000,000 during the eleven months ended June 1. 

More than 1,000,000 acres of grazing land in the Crow 
Indian Reservation, Montana, wil! be leased by the Govern- 
ment for another three- -year period, according to a statement 
made by the Indian office. 


In spite of the fact that the capitol building was locked 
and carefully guarded since the explosion July 2, a man 
giving his name, age and address as ‘‘Whallen Daniels, 65 
years old, 1001 Third Street Southeast,” was arrested in the 
building ‘July 4. He said he was to be the next ruler of 
Europe and wished to stop the war now. 

Postmaster General Burleson July 4 predicted a deficit in 
postal revenues of over $10,000,000, but stated the estimated 
unexpended appropriation for the year exceeds $14,500,000, 

James M. Sullivan, American minister to the Dominican 
Republic, was given a week from July 5 in which to consider 
tendering his resignation. 


An interdepartmental committee named by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane and Secretary of Labor Wilson is working 
on a plan by which the Government will finance jobless 
workers desiring to take up farm land. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels announced July 7 that a 
three-inch disappearing gun has been perfected and in the 
future will be added to the equipment of all American sub- 
marines, 

The Government took over the Sayville, Long Island, wire- 
less station July 8. It was the only remaining privately 
operated direct means of communication between the United 
States and Germany. 

Richmond Pearson een, of Alabama, recommended July 
8 at Atlantic City, N. J., as a part of an educational cam- 
paign for national prohibition that President Wilson “be 
formally requested to practice total abstinence.” 


FOREIGN. 


According to recent reports 7,000,000 people in Poland 
are starving and can not leave the country. The devastated 
territory in Poland comprises more than 40,000 square miles 
in which 200 cities and towns and 9,000 villages have been 
partly or entirely destroyed. 

George Joseph Smith was given the death sentence July 
1, in London, after being convicted of the murder of one of 
his three wives slain in their baths. 

According to advices from London, dated July 1, the great 
aeroplane America in which Squadron Commander Porte of 
the British navy intended to cross the Atlantic, has been lost 
in the North Sea. Its place will be taken by larger machines 
coming from the Curtiss plant, Hammondsport, 'N. m 


The French Government has decided to invite citizens to 
exchange their private gold for notes. In addition to the 
bank note given in exchange for the gold, each depositor 
will be handed a certificate stating his service to the country. 


General Profirio Diaz, exiled ex-president of Mexico, died 
July 2 in Paris, France, at the age of 85. The funeral was 
held July 6 at the Roman Catholic Church of St. Honore 
ad Eylau, Paris. 

Admiral Lord Fisher has been appointed chairman of “the 
inventions board’ being formed in London to assist the ad- 
miralty. It is planned to focus the inventive powers of the 
nation upon naval and military needs to offset the ingenuity 
of the Germans, 

In an article contributed July 5 to Der Tag Admiral Oscar 
von Truppel, once governor of Kiao-Chow, warns Germans 
against a breach with the United States. 


Reports of a renewal of fighting between the Carranza and 
Zapata forces in the outskirts of Mexico City were received 
July 6 at the State Department. Zapata forces prepared 
Mexico City for a siege. 

Federal officers recently arrested five men throughout the 
West, charged with enlisting recruits for the Montenegrin 
army. 

The American consular agent at Swinemunde, Prussia, 
reported July 6 that the American steamship Platuria, from 
New York with a cargo of petroleum consigned to a Swedish 
port, has been held up by a German warship and brought 
into Swinemunde. 

The Germans have accepted the Swiss offer to care for a 
number of war orphans during the summer, 

According to a wireless message received in New York July 
8 from Captain Claret, of the Minnehaha, saying that steamer 
was set on fire by an explosion. The steamer is now making 
for Halifax, N. S. It is thought that the explosion was caused 
by some of F ‘ank Holt’s dynamite. The ship was admitted 
to have ammunition aboard. 
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FIGHTS FOR THE WOOD SHINGLES. 


Canadian Concern Starts an Intelligent 
Campaign—Ask for Suggestions. 





The Iowa Lumber & Timber Company (Ltd.), of 
New Westminster, B. C., continues to wage an active 
campaign on behalf of the red cedar shingle. The 
company under date of June 25 sent out the following 
letter to its agents and customers: 


We are enclosing two pamphlets. The first one is called 
“The Evil Shingle Roof’ and the second “The Fire Prevention 
Commissioners’ Report and the General Subject of Roofing 
Material.’’ A better way, perhaps, to designate these is to 
call the first mentioned “The Accusation” and the other “The 
Reply of the Accused.”’ We hope you will find time to read 
carefully and thoroughly every word contained in both 
pamphlets. The information contained in the ‘Evil Shingle 
Roof” might better be called misinformation. What the 
pamphlets have to say, though, hurts just the same because 
many of them are read by those who do not understand. The 
ordinary reader of such a pamphlet has no reason to.dig deep 
into the facts because he is not sufficiently interested to do 
so, and if he were there is no reason why he should spend the 
time nor have the inclination to get at the truth. He takes 
it for granted that what he reads is a fact. ‘The Reply of the 
Accused” perhaps does not reach him, so it is only natural 
that he should probably condemn shingles. 

At the same time this goes to you we are sending out 300 
more to others. ‘The shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Seattle; the Shingle Agency of 
British Columbia, of Vancouver; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of Chicago; the Timberman, of Portland, and others are wag- 
ing a battle on the side of shingles. Therefore, it can only 
be a matter of time when the ground lost by shingles through 
the efforts of those fighting against them will commence to 
be regained. 

If you have any suggestions to offer will you kindly send 
them to us, and these will be forwarded to the associations and 
lumber journals above mentioned. Please do not overlook 
doing so. 

Incidentally we are enclosing you some nail knowledge; it 
is worth while reading. The right kind of nails means a great 
deal to the shingle consumer. 

Iowa LUMBER & TIMBER COMPANY (LTD.) 


Accompanying this letter were the enclosures men- 
tioned, including Franklin H. Wentworth’s famous bul- 
letin on ‘‘The Evil Shingle Roof’’ and the bulletin 
‘*The Fire Prevention Commissioner’s Report on the 
General Subject of Roofing Material,’’ a letter to the 
mayors, aldermen and selectmen of the cities and towns 
of the metropolitan district of Massachusetts, by Wil- 
liam Bacon, of the Davenport-Peters Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., the original of which was published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN simultaneously with its publi- 
cation/in pamphlet form. Also included was the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association’s bulletin No, 10 
on ‘‘Shingles and Shingle Nails.’’ 

The Iowa Lumber & Timber Company (Ltd.) is 
blazing the way for the other shingle manufacturers, 
not only in British Columbia but on the United States 
side as well, and it is doubtless safe to assume that 
other shingle makers of the north Pacific coast will 
eventually follow in jine and undertake the promotion 
of their sales by more aggressive means. 





A CITY CELEBRATES AND PROCLAIMS. 


Bogalusa, La., otherwise the ‘‘Magie City,’’ had a 
big celebration of the National holiday on July 4 and 5, 
and the Enterprise of that city, which with local en- 
thusiasm characterizes it as the ‘‘only city in the South 
where progress, enthusiasm and hustle are imbued in 
all our 11,000 happy citizens,’’ anticipated the celebra- 
tion by issuing an anniversary number of twenty-four 
pages that were exhaustive of all the manufacturing, 
civic, social and other attractions of the city. It de- 
clared among other things, and backed up the declara- 
tion by presentation of facts, that ‘‘besides having the 
world’s largest lumber mill, the shops of the New 
Orleans Great Northern, a million dollar paper mill, a 
large creosoting plant and scores of other, smaller indus- 
tries, Bogalusa lays claim to having the best schools and 
churches of any city its size in the country. Bogalusa 
is a different city and may be calied a city of magnifi- 
cent distances. * * * In ten years from today 
Bogalusa will be one of the best manufacturing centers 
in the South, with a population of 25,000 or more.’’ 
Following these claims the paper proceeds by text and 
a wealth of illustrations to make them good. 

The front page of the Enterprise presents W. H. 
Sullivan, ‘‘the father of Bogalusa, having nursed the 
infant from its birth, and the success and progress of 
the ‘Magie City’ are due in no small measure to his 
efforts.’’ Naturally the greatest enterprise in Bogalusa, 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, is given thorough 
attention in the anniversary number. It devotes a wide 
and full page column to special claims of Bogalusa, a 
large part of which is composed of facts relative to the 
Great Southern Lumber Company, of which Mayor 
Sullivan is vice president and general manager, among 
which are the following: 

To supply the present output of the Bogalusa mill fifty 
acres are cut daily. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company lays and takes up 
one mile of steel daily in its logging operations. 

To handle the logging at the camps and on the main line 
the Great Southern Lumber Company has in service continu- 
ally eighteen locomotives. 

The mill pond covers twenty-seven acres. 

The number of logs cut monthly to run the mill varies 


from 175,000 to 200,000, about 7,500 per day, or nearly six 
per minute. 

The daily capacity of the Great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany’s mill is 1,000,000 feet. 

Entire plant, except sawmill, is operated electrically— 
individual motor drive. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company in 19138 manufac- 
tured 49,407,200 lath, 4,509,600 shingles and 5,589,236 box 
shooks and crating, while the shipments were: Lumber, 


12,366 cars; lath, 617 cars; shingles, 87 cars; total, 13,019 
cars. Number of feet shipped in 1913: 226,654,340 feet, 
of which 36,153,096 was for export. B and better grades 
shipped each year are about 50 percent of sales. This in- 
cludes timber of which the latter is about 30 percent. ‘Total 
daily shipments average forty cars. The lumber and timber 
docks aggregate in length 17,877 feet. 

Chapters are devoted to the cut-over lands contiguous 
to Bogalusa, to its extensive and substantial banking 
system, its fine militia, its completely equipped large 
stores, the operation of its commission form of govern- 
ment and those having it in charge, its famous Pine 
Tree Inn, excellent shipping facilities, and other features 
that justify the enthusiastic claims of the city of which 
Lumberman W. H. Sullivan is mayor. 


TELLS OF BEAUTY OF COTTAGES. 


Pretty and Cozy Bungalows Enthuse Editor 
—Recommends Wooden Shingles. 








Brockton, Mass., July 6—One of the editors of 
the Brockton EHnterprise should enter the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S proper-use-of-shingles contest, for he has 
published in a recent issue of that newspaper an article 
recommending the use of wooden shingles for cottages 
which manifests a fairer attitude toward this excellent 
lumber product than has been discovered in any news- 
paper of eastern Massachusetts in some time. Under 
the heading ‘‘ Finishing for Summer Cottage—Shingles 
Are Popular for Outside Walls,’’ the Brockton Enter- 
prise says: 

Cottages with shingled sides are becoming more popular 
than ever. In many instances this type of cottage has 
been built as a permanent home, but the number of houses, 
or rather bungalows, being constructed chiefly for sum- 
mer use and decorated with shingled sides shows a great 
increase. ‘These are of light construction, having a hand- 
some, artistic appearance. 

In many suck houses the shingles are laid in alternately 
wide and narrow rows. This is an extremely pleasing 
method of finishing. 

In many the windows are trimmed in white and are of 
casement type. Such windows are considered a decided 
advantage for a house used mainly or wholly for summer 
purposes. Windows are open much of the time. The 
casement opens wide while the ordinary sliding sash always 
block at least half the opening. 

Pergolas are always pleasing parts of such houses. Often 
one is placed over the side porch and another over the 
front. Roofs of these pergolas are generally finished in 
some dark color to harmonize with the sides of the house, 
Usually they are supported on square columns. 

Rough interior finish is generally the custom in such 
houses. Sheathing and shingles are used to cover the 
studding on the outside. Seldom are inside lath and plas- 
tering employed. Frequently the studding and inside sur- 
Sace of the sheathing are stained. 

Such a house without a large fireplace is occasionally 
found, but the insistence for a fireplace is general. For 
such fireplace some prefer fieldstone, others brick, gen- 
erally rough brick. 

The plans for buildings of this type usually provide the 
fireplace shall be in the living room, which, by the way, 
is entered from the front porch. Such a room may also be 
used as a dining room. Ordinarily this room is much larger 
than any other, it being borne in mind beforehand it is in 
use practically all the time. 

Kitchens, too, should be large, if the house is to be 
used mostly or wholly for summer. In a summer cottage 
a large, roomy and thereby cool kitchen is nothing short 
of a necessity. 

Comfort and the idea to keep cool should be borne in 
mind in building a small summer cottage, and attractive- 
ness should also be given consideration. 

Plenty of windows add both to beauty and comfort in 
such a house, and one whole side of the kitchen, as well, 
should be taken up by a pair of large windows, as well as 
having a big door, which will give an abundance of light 
and plenty of ventilation. 





FLOOD RAVAGES WESTERN CANADA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., July 5.—One of the most moment- 
ous weeks of recent years has just been experienced in 
western Canada. Storms, hail, accompanied by light- 
ning and torrential rain, have been general throughout 
the West during the week. Calgary specially has been 
badly hit. At that point it is estimated that fully 
$750,000 worth of damage has been done to property. 
President P. Prince, of the Eau Claire Lumber Com- 
pany, said the flood came within two feet of the inun- 
dation of thirteen years ago. The lumber company lost 
practically as much stock as it did on that occasion. 
President Prince said that only a rough estimate was 
possible. He did not think over 2,000,000 feet of logs 
had been washed away and the loss would not be more 
than $30,000. The principal sufferers would be the 
workmen. The company had put in the extra lumber, 
not because it really needed it, but to give employment. 
Over 400 men would be out of work consequent upon 
the flood. Mr. Prince said that the company’s dam on 
Goose River, 50 miles west of Calgary, had gone out. 
This meant a further loss of $2,000. 

Redcliffe, Alta., received the full force of the storm. 
Practically the whole town was wiped out of existence. 
The Redcliffe Wood Workers Planing Company was a 
heavy sufferer. Scarcely a residence stands intact. 

So with weather such as this business has practically 
been at a standstill during the week. The weather where 
it has not been such as above described has been wet 
and very cold. It is remarkable that the crops have 
hardly suffered at all. Frost has pinched the garden 
produce in several quarters, but the wheat is in fine con- 
dition. It is believed practically no damage has been 
done anywhere throughout the crop area, and given 
weather which now is enjoyed everything should pro- 
gress nicely until a splendid harvest is gathered. 


END OF STRIKE LOOMS IN SIGHT. 


Settlement of Troubles of Chicago Carpen- 
ters Seems Close at Hand. 





With every one of the seventy retail lumber yards 
in Chicago closed as tight as a drum in the matter 
of delivery the effect on the carpenters’ strike is a 
tendency toward peace, but when the building material 
interests, including lumber, sash, doors, brick, lime, 
sand and cement, decided a week ago to stop their 
deliveries to contractors the move was expected to 
bring the controversy between the union carpenters 
and contractors to such a point that arbitration would 
be forced. 

That the building material men rightly judged their 
strength is evidenced by developments since the shut- 
down, and a peaceful ending.of the strike now looms 
in sight. As this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes to press the prospects for peace may be described 
as rather bright, with the possibility of some agree- 
ment reaching toward a complete settlement only a 
question of hours or at the utmost a few days. 

The developments on Thursday resulted from a joint 
conference between representatives of the carpenters’ 
union and the building material interests, During the 
forenoon the two interests held separate meetings and 
in the afternoon a joint session was held, and those in 
conference declared that the meeting would continue 
even throughout the night if there was any slight 
hope of reaching some basis of agreement. The con- 
tractors several days ago stepped aside and gave the 
building material interests free rein to try to pro- 
pose something that the unions would find acceptable 
as a peace basis. At an early hour Thursday morn- 
ing the delegates of the Carpenters’ District Council, 
by a vote of 38 to 26, adopted a resolution giving the 
committee full power to settle the strike. It was 
that committee, with President John A. Metz, of the 
Carpenters’ District Council, that met with the com- 
mittee of the building material interests in conference 
Thursday afternoon and evening. It looked as if the 
conference would continue late, but one of the con- 
ferees told a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN that although it could not be stated that peace 
was absolutely in sight the members of the conference 
were working hard toward that end. ‘‘We are 
working hard and making some progress’’ is the way 
he described the situation. 

The latest development in the strike means a possi- 
bility of settling the dispute through means of arbi- 
tration and that the representation of the carpenters 
and the building material people will agree upon a 
board of arbitration with full power to act. 

The big effect of the shutdown of the retail lumber 
yards in Chicago has been the cutting off of material 
from the independent contractors who had signed up 
with the carpenters at the 70 cents an hour scale. 
As long as these independent contractors were able 
to get material from the yards considerable building 
was in progress, but with the shutdown in other build- 
ing material yards the independent contractors who 
have been willing to pay the scale that has been de- 
manded by the carpenters throughout the controversy 
have found themselves without supplies to go ahead 
with work. The building strike, since its start many 
days ago, has inflicted a tremendous loss upon Chi- 
cago, not only hurting the hundreds of men who have 
been thrown out of work on its account but indirectly 
inflicting a blow upon business generally. 

It is the consensus of Chicago lumbermen that 
should the strike end within a few days there would 
be the biggest demand for lumber that the lumber in- 
dustry in Chicago has ever witnessed. Practically all 
the lumber yards, including the small as well as the 
large, have depleted stocks and the ending of the 
strike would mean the immediate placing of orders 
for an enormous volume of lumber. The hope of all 
those interests directly concerned in the strike is that 
if any agreement is reached it will cover at least a 
term of three years and insure Chicago prosperity in 
the building line for that length of time. Should the 
strike be brought to a close through the building 
material interests, of which lumbermen are probably 
the most important factors, the influence of the ma- 
terial interests in possible future labor controversies 
will no doubt be recognized at the start instead of 
after the controversy has been some considerable time 
in progress. Some of the prominent Chicago lumber- 
men have been working mightily within the last few 
days in their efforts to bring about peace in the Chi- 
eago building industry. 





BLACK BIRCH FOR RIFLE BUTTS. 


LEOMINSTER, MaAss., June 30.—Black birch has been 
selected as the material for the butts of the $28,000,- 
000 worth of rifles to be manufactured by the New 
England Westinghouse Company for the Russian Gov- 
ernment. This wood was chosen instead of black wal- 
nut, which most of the bidders figured on, because it 
is cheaper, easier to obtain, and is claimed to be satis- 
factory as to weight and durability. 

The contract for the stocks has been awarded by 
the Westinghouse Arms Company to the Wellington 
Piano Case Company, and preparations are being 
rushed along at the plant here to start work on the bi 
order. The black birch will be bought in planks, ou 
inches thick, and this lumber must be thoroughly kiln 
dried, clear and sound. This will be the biggest order 
ever placed for black birch in New England if not in 
the country. 
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UTILIZES CYPRESS SAWDUST. 


Lumberman Invents Composition Paving Block That 
Promises to Be Successful. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., July 3.—Announcement was 
made this week of the invention by J. Wade Tucker, of 
Kissimmee, Fla., of a composition paving block whica 
appears to possess especial merit. Mr. Tucker has ap- 
plied for a patent on his invention. 

Mr. Tucker is general manager of the Everglade 
Cypress Company, of Loughman, Fla., which operation 
was fully described in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. For years Mr. Tucker has been working on 
a scheme to utilize his cypress sawdust. His new pav- 
ing block is the result. The block is made from Florida 
cypress sawdust, mixed with hydroline, an asphalt com- 
position, under a pressure of from 50 to 100 tons. 

It is elaimed for this new composition block that it 
will be more economical because of the cheapness of its 
production, that it will last longer than vitrified brick, 
that it is impervious to water, that it can be handled 
with less breakage, that it can be manufactured in a 
short time, that it furnishes a stable use for a waste 
by-product, that it is perfectly noiseless and that it is in 
all respects superior to brick and kindred paving mate- 
rials, 

Permission has already been granted by the author- 
ities of Mr. Tucker’s home town to lay a demonstration 
street in Kissimmee and this will be done immediately. 
Mr. Tucker and his associates feel that this block has 
come in the nick of time to supplant the laying of sev- 
eral miles of brick pavement that is contemplated by 
the authorities of Osceola County. 





DEAL IN DEMAND ONCE MORE. 


Britain Places Big Order for Army Consumption— 
Revival of Old Industry. 


Brewer, ME., July 6.—For the first time in eighteen 
years Brewer is shipping deal to England. Deal, as the 
term is used in Canada and Great Britain, is four-inch 
spruce plank. It is shipped in this size 


is being sold rapidly and as soon as it is sold out our prices 
On garages must be revised. Some of the models will have 
to be advanced $10 to $15. We are sorry for this. But, like 
all other concerns, we are at the mercy of the market.” 

In addition to the many intrinsic reasons why, for most 
purposes, wood is a better building material than corrugated 
iron, the above statement of the sharp advance in metal prices 
should make it still easier for retail lumber dealers to sell 
lumber in competition with metal building materials. 





“BUILD NOW” CAMPAIGN EFFECTIVE. 


Good Results Claimed—Leader Advises Builder to 
Place Confidence in His Dealer. 


DaAuLAs, TEx., July 6.—The ‘‘build now’’ campaign 
which is actively promoted in Dallas and in other Texas 
towus by manufacturers, dealers and others interested in 
the use of builders’ materials and supplies is already 
producing good results. It is claimed by lumbermen that 
lumber values are now reduced to a rock bottom basis 
and that the cost of this material as well as all other 
products that enter into various kinds of construction 
work will soar skyward when the European war is over 





CAPTAIN SCHAGE, OF SS. FALCON (LEFT), AND CAP- 
TAIN BENNECKE. OF BARGE NELSON. 


COMPLETE SUCCESSFUL VOYAGE. 


Ship and Barge Bring Large Lumber Cargo from 
Bellingham, Wash., to Boston. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Completing one of the longest 
tows on record and the first tow ever attempted between 
Pacific and Atlantic ports through the Panama Canal, 
the steamship Falcon arrived in the lower harbor Tues- 
day night with the barge Charles Nelson. The vessels 
sailed from Bellingham, Wash., the middle of May 
and brought the largest shipments of Pacific coast lum- 
ber to Boston that have come since the opening of the 
Panama Canal stimulated the interest of the New Eng- 
land lumber trade in Douglas fir. 

In the holds and deckload of the steamship Falcon 
were 1,232,700 feet of Douglas fir dimension, 2,292,000 
red cedar shingles and 180,000 fir lath. The barge 
Charles Nelson brought 620,000 feet of Douglas fir 
dimension, 1,200,000 red cedar shingles and 250,000 fir 
lath. This lumber was all consigned to the Brown Lum- 
ber Company, this city, the corporation recently organ- 
ized by Wendell F. Brown, of Boston, to act as the New 
England selling agent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills on the west Coast. It is understood that practi- 
cally the entire cargoes were sold before the steamer 
and its tow made port. The greater part of the red 
cedar shingles goes to the Davenport, Peters Company, 
a well known Boston wholesale lumber firm. A lot of 
100,000 feet of Douglas fir squares, all the finest grade 
of clear timber, goes to a large textile company near 
Boston to construct a new mill, 

The Falcon and the barge came up to Mystic Docks 
Wednesday and are now discharging. From here they 
will go to Baltimore to load coal for San Francisco, 
after which it is expected they will accept another lum- 
ber charter for Boston, arriving here again about No- 
vember 1. 

Capt. L. J. Schage, of the Falcon, reports that he 
covered the distance of approximately 7,000 miles be- 
tween Bellingham and Boston at an average speed of 
seven knots an hour, which is pretty. good going consid- 
ering the deep draft and broad beam of the heavily 
laden barge. Capt. K. Bennecke, of the 





to the United Kingdom, where it is re- 
sawed into-all sorts of sizes for build- 
ing and other purposes. 

The deal now slipped is going from 
the Ayer sawmill, which is one of the 
several mills of the Eastern Manufactur- 
ing Company’s plant in Ward 5. It is 
going to England and thence to France 
and Belgium, its ultimate use being to 
construct shoring in the trenches of the 
Allies and in the erection of shelters for 
men and horses; also for the storage of 
munitions of war. In all the mill will 
export 1,500,000 feet of spruce deal in 
this order. 

The last big order for deals which 
came to the Penobscot River from Eng- 
land was in 1897, when the same mill, 
Ayer’s, secured a contract for several 
million feet. The size of the contract 
was such that this mill could not fill it 
alone and other tide water sawmills in 
Brewer and Hampden were given por- 
tions of it. As a result of this contract 
a fleet of large tramp steamers from the 
United Kingdom ran here throughout 
the summer. One of these, the Semara, 
took the largest single cargo of deals or 
any other kind of lumber ever carried 
from the Penobscot, it is said. She 
cleared with over 3,000,000 feet in her 
hold and on deck, 

In the old days of the deal trade from 10,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet of deal was shipped from the Penobscot 
to the United Kingdom. Most of this went to Liver- 
pool, then, as now, one of the great lumber markets of 
the- world, though some was sent to Bristol and Hull, 
England; Cardiff and Swansea, Wales, and a few car- 
goes to coast of Ireland ports. Rotterdam also took 
a cargo or two annually. In addition to this the Penob- 
scot River mills used to send deal to South America, 
chiefly to the River Plate ports of Buenos Aires, Rosario, 
Paysandu and Concepcion. These deals were used for 
building cattle pens on the pampas, after being resawed 
at mills located in the Argentine ports mentioned. 





ADVANCE IN IRON AID TO LUMBERMEN. 


That the recent advance in the price of galvanized 
iron should prove a boon to the retail dealers by helping 
to make it easier for them to meet the competition of 
substitutes and enlarging their sales of lumber is the 
belief of R. 8S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber. Manufacturers’ Association, who, under date of 
July 3, sent out to the lumber trade the following in- 
teresting circular: 


Higher Prices for Galvanized Iron. 


A circular letter recently sent to the trade by one of the 
largest. manufacturers of shect metal building materials con- 
tains the follewing paragraphs: 

“War conditions are seriously affecting the galvanized iron 
market. 

“Spelter is used in making galvanized sheets, also in mak- 
ing ammunition-; consequently enormous quantities are-being 
exported to Europe, thus causing a shortage and soaring 
prices, 

“Fortunately, we have a fairly good stock on hand, but it 





UNLOADING RED CEDAR SHINGLES FROM THE FALCON AT BOSTON BY MEANS OF 
THE PACIFIC WINCH. 


and the work of rebuilding the ruins is begun in the 
belligerent countries. One of the features of the ‘‘ build 
now’’ campaign as it is conducted in Dallas under the 
auspices of the Dallas Builders’ Exchange is the efforts 
to bring the builder into closer touch with the lumber 
cealer and the material supply man. In discussing this 
phase of the movement O. N. Liggett, secretary of the 
Dallas Builders’ Exchange, recently said: 

The man who plans to build a home and is anxious to know 
whether he can build it within the means at his command 
should take the local lumberman into his confidence. <A 
lumber yard after all is a public institution, and the lumber 
dealer is there to be consulted about home-building, just as 
the lawyer is to be consulted about litigation or the doctor 
about matters of health. The lumber dealer is a specialist. 
He handles nothing but lumber and allied products—the 
things that go into the construction of buildings. He handles 
these products day by day and he often has special knowledge 
by which materials can be employed that will make a saving 
of money and an increase of satisfaction. He can tell just 
what wood can best be employed and just how much of !t 
ee required, so that the building can be erected without 
waste. 

Mr. Liggett says that the condition of the builders’ 
material trade makes this undoubtedly a ‘‘buy now’’ and 
a ‘build now’’ time. 


STUDENTS TO STUDY FORESTS. 


Syracuse, N. Y., July 3.—One of the best sites in 
the Adirondacks has been obtained for the 1915 camp 
of the State College of Forestry through the generosity 
of George H. Thatcher, of New York. During August 
the time will be devoted to lectures and demonstrations 
by graduate foresters, botanists, zoologists and more 
particularly to field trips which will enable the campers 
to come in close contact with the forest and its wild life. 





ane Charles Nelson, said that the weather 
i during the entire trip was so fine that 
the lashings to the deckload of lumber 
might have been dispensed with and not 
a stick of timber or bundle of shingles 
would have been lost. 

The rate paid on this shipment was 
$13.50 a thousand feet. When the lum- 
ber traffic between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific first opened through the Panama 
Canal $11 was considered a high rate. It 
is reported here that it is now impossible 
to secure another vessel for the same 
voyage even at $13.50. Captain Schage 
said today that $16 is now the regular 
price for a charter to carry lumber from 
Oregon or Washington milis to Boston, 
and that he would not be surprised to 
see the quotation go higher in view 6f 
the lively demand for ocean tonnage, 
the scarcity of bottoms, and the high 
cost of operating either steam or sailing 
vessels under the American flag. 

No trouble with the longshoremen’s 
unions was encountered this time in ar- 
ranging to discharge the two cargoes 
just arrived. When the last shipment 
of Pacific coast lumber arrived here for 
the Brown Lumber Company the officials 
of the longshoremen’s unions not only 
demanded that the crews of the vessels 
should not do any unloading, standing 
around idle instead and drawing full 
wages while about 25 percent more union men than 
were actually required should be employed to oper- 
ate the ships’ unloading machinery and take off the cargo 
only as fast as they saw fit, but that the Brown Lumber 
Company should engage lighters from a certain favored 
company and pay a higher rate than was necessary. The 
‘*Pacifie type’? of winch on one of the vessels is some- 
thing new to the Boston waterfront and the captain 
feared if he allowed the union longshoremen who are un- 
accustomed to it to operate it there would be serious 
damage. So he insisted on discharging with his own 
crew. The other vessel gave in to the labor union and 
the result was that with twice as many men it took 
almost twice as long to discharge. 

Wendell F. Brown, president of the Brown Lumber 
Company, called the attention of the Boston port direc- 
tors and the Boston Chamber of Commerce to this in- 
stance of flagrant discrimination, as it was urged by 
business men who had heard about it that such actions 
by the labor unions would seriously affect the prosperity 
of the port’s commerce. There were interviews with the 
labor officials and the affair also was given publicity 
in the Boston newspapers, with the result that the unions 
were more amenable to reason when the Falcon and 
Nelson came up to discharge this week. The Pacific 
winch is still a novelty along the Boston waterfront, 
and a number of shipping men have visited the Mystic 
Docks to watch this type of winch on the Falcon in 
operation. One man in a seat something like that of 
an automobile driver, with a lever gripped in each hand, 
operates this type of winch with amazing ease, doing the 
work of two or three men on one of the older style of 
lumber ships. The winch slings out the lumber with 
almost uncanny dexterity. The arrow near center of 
a points to the Pacific winch and the operator 
thereof. 
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YARD A MODEL FOR EFFICIENCY. 


Retail Lumber Concern Equipped with Every Modern 
Convenience to Handle Orders. 


HARTFORD, ConN., July 6.—The Capitol City Lumber 
Company has opened a new yard at 670 Park Street 
which is most complete in every way and supplied with 
the most modern and efficient equipment for supplying 
all sizes and descriptions of retail lumber orders. One 
of the principal buildings in the yard is a storehouse 
for lumber of the higher grades, which is situated 
directly in the rear of the modern office building on the 
north side of Park Street, opposite the Hartford Rub- 
ber works. This structure is so commodious and high 
that in addition to the large space required for storage 
of stock there is room for several freight cars to be 
unloaded direct to the piles, There is a scientific sys- 
tem of shutters at the bottom and top of the storehouse 
which provides the best kind of ventilation for the 
proper preservation of the lumber, and a number of 
other up-to-the-minute improvements tend to keep the 
lumber in the best of condition at all times and make 
it possible for the employees to work unhampered by 
the difficulties which often exist in some of the older 
type of retail lumber yards. The yard covers an area 
of nine acres. All of the buildings and plant embody 
new departures for convenience in handling the stock 
and insuring that the lumber will leave the premises 
in the very best condition. 





WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF TIME. 


Historical Building Roofed with Pine Shingles Demon- 
strated Value of Proper Manufacture. 


Liserty, Mo., July 5.—An old wooden building with 
white pine shingle roof around which much interesting 
history is grouped is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This roof of white 


enough lumber to build completely 200 eight-room houses. 

Each raft is about 800 feet long, or longer than two of San 
Diego's city blocks. 

Each raft draws over 28 feet of water, or as mucb as the 
largest trans-oceanic liners, 

Each raft carries a deckload of 3,000 cedar poles, or enough 
to build a power line five miles. It takes twelve men three 
months to build one raft. 

It takes two weeks to tow the rafts from the Columbia 
River in Oregon to San Diego, down the Pacific Ocean, a 
distance of over 1,200 miles. 

It takes about three months to saw each raft into lumber in 
the Benson sawmill in San Diego by over 100 citizens of San 
Diego. 





OIL CARRIER IS TORPEDOED. 


Tanker Carrying Sorely Needed Cargo Crosses Path of 
Submarine—Loss Will Be Felt. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 3.—Word reached here this 
week that the British tank steamer Caucasian, which 
left London June 28 with a cargo of 1,000,000 gallons of 
creosote oil for Eppinger & Russell, of Jacksonville, has 
been torpedoed by a German submarine off Lizard Head, 
coast of Cornwall. 

The Caucasian was well known in Jacksonville, hav- 
ing made several trips to this port. The sinking of this 
steamer created a great deal of comment in local lumber 
circles. Her cargo was very much needed and the loss 
will be severely felt here. 





NEW FEAT IN SHIP CRAFT TO BE TRIED. 


Burrato, N. Y., July 7.—A peculiar feature of the 
shipbuilding industry is made very prominent here just 
now by the process of cutting in two a number of the 
older railroad package freight liners, that they may 
pass through the Welland Canal into deep water by 
way of Montreal for ocean service. The work begins 
this week. The decision of the Interstate Commerce 


ROLL LOGS ON NATION’S BIRTHDAY. 


Contest on Menominee River Witnessed by Nearly 
20,000—Eau Claire Man Defeated. 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 7.—From 15,000 to 20,000 
people in Marinette Monday are estimated to have wit- 
uessed the log rolling contests on the Menominee River 
and saw ‘Terrence Maudrie defeat the speedy Eau 
Claire man, Albert Thompson, in the race for first 
honors. It took Maudrie 23 minutes and 40 seconds’ 
time to spill Thompson into the river, after Thompson 
had eliminated all but the Marinette Frenchman. 

Girard’s defeat of John Murray, Eau Claire, en- 
titled him to third place and Olson ‘‘copped’’ the fourth 
money by spilling Williams’ into the water after 12 
minutes of hard work. Thompson was the winner of 
the second award by virtue of eliminating all but 
Maudrie. 

Although all of the six contestants gave excellent ex- 
hibitions, it was the affair between Eddie Olson, of 
Marinette, and John Murray, of Eau Claire, that was 
the real thriller and had the most action. This affair 
lasted 7 minutes and 25 seconds. 

Lots were drawn for first positions and Girard, of 
Marinette, was picked to roll against Murray, of Eau 
Claire. After much ‘‘choaking’’ of the log and fast 
rolling that occupied 15 minutes and 10 seconds’ time, 
Girard won out. Maudrie and Williams gave the short- 
est exhibition of the afternoon when Williams took a 
ducking in 1 minute and 30 seconds. Their work had 
speed all the time, however. 

Maudrie next defeated Girard in 2 minutes and 10 
seconds and Thompson won out over Girard in 15 
minutes and 10 seconds. This pair worked scien- 
tifically from star* to finish and at one time it appeared 
as though Thompson were going to lose his balance. 
He ‘‘choaked up’’ suddenly, however, and threw Girard 
into the water. Olson and Murray battled next to elim- 
inate for fourth place with the Marinette boy winning 
in 7 minutes and 25 seconds. Olson then 





pine shaved shingles is the  origi- 
nal roof put on the building and had 
been in service fifty years at the time 
the picture was taken and still was in 
good condition. This building was con- 
structed on the northeast corner of the 
public square in Liberty about 1830 by 
Squire Boone Green and was occupied as 
a tavern until the Civil War. In Febru- 
ary, 1865, a bank robbery took place 
across the street from this building, this 
robbery supposedly having been commit- 
ted by the notorious James boys and 
Younger brothers, this being one of this 
gang’s first bank robberies. Some young 
men from William Jewell College were 
returning from their lunch and had just 
reached this corner as the robbers were 
entering the bank. They were ordered 
by the robbers to get off the street, but 
one young man, George W. Wymore, jr. 
refused to obey the command and was 
shot and instantly killed. The corner 
room of this building was afterward re- 
modeled and fitted up as a general store. 








eliminated Williams. 

The crowd was lined up on Riverside 
Avenue ten deep and in automobiles for 
several blocks. On the bridge it was with 
difficulty: that the street cars passed 
through the throng of people and on the 
island they were stretched out for blocks. 
It was on the island that several logs 
broke loose from the bank during the ex- 
hibition and a few people were forced 
to wear wet clothes the rest of the aft- 
ernoon. 

The exhibition work of the Eau Claire 
men before the rolling contest began was 
especially commendable. John Murray 
turned a short log on end in the fast 
current of the river three successive times 
and then threw his pike pole away and 
once more performed the feat. After this 
stunt, Murray and Thompson entertained 
the vast crowd by playing leap frog on 
the slippery log. Neither slipped off 
the log in his attempts. Terrence Mau- 
drie was the other exhibition roller. He 
not only stood on a chair balanced on the 
log but leaped over it as well. He then 





James Costello, president of the James 
Costello Lumber Company, says that he 
remembers the building from his earliest 
childhood until it was razed in 1888 to make way for 
the present structure that now occupies the site, known 
as the Brown Building. Here is just another illustration 
of the longevity of the wooden shingle when properly 
manufactured and correctly applied. 





TO UTILIZE TIMBER RAFTS. 


California Concern Closes Big Contract—Five Million 
Feet of Logs Towed at Once. 


San Disco, Cau., July 1—The Benson Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, through its president, Frank Lynch, 
has announced the closing of a contract with the Mer- 
chants & Shipowners Tug Boat Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, for the use of the tug Hercules this summer. This 
tug is to tow three log rafts from Wallace slough to 
San Diego for the Benson Lumber Company, the first 
ratt being expected to reach San Diego about July 15. 
i other two rafts will follow at intervals of fifteen 

ays. 

Each of these rafts will be 800 feet long, 50 feet 
wide and will draw about twenty-eight feet of water. 
Hach raft will contain approximately 5,000,000 feet of 
logs, these being bound with 200 tons of steel chain. 

President Lynch stated- that the Benson company 
expects to continue and extend the pole department that 
was established last year. With this end in view several 
thousand cedar poles will be brought down on the log 
rafts as deck loads. These poles are to be used in tele- 
phone and power transmission work throughout southern 
California. 


The closing of this contract and the coming of these 


big rafts will mean the operation at full capacity of this 
big milling plant at a time when many of the country’s 
sawmills are idle, 

Interesting facts about the Benson log rafts printed 
in a large display ad in one of the local papers by the 
Benson Lumber Company are as follows: 

Each raft is cigar shaped and it takes 200 tons of chain to 
bind them together. 

Each raft contains approximately 5,000,000 feet of logs, or 


OLD BUILDING AT LIBERTY, MO., ROOFED WITH WHITE PINE SHINGLES. 


Commission forbidding the railroads to own  vesse!s 
threw about sixty of these craft onto the market. There 
is no sale for them here, but there is a scarcity of 
vessels in the coastwise service and it is expected that 
these rejected vessels will before long help to increase 
the scanty fleet bringing lumber from the Pacific coast 
through the Panama Canal to New York. They are 
hardly large enough for transatlantic business. Any 
vessel more than 259 feet long has to go through the 
Welland Canal in two sections, and if they are more 
than 46-feet beam a longitudinal section also has to be 
made, which is a feat that has not been accomplished 
as yet. 


LUMBERMAN BEFRIENDS ORPHANS. 


Texas Operator Superintends Building of Home— 
Dairying Will Be Leading Industry Taught. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Houston, TEx.,-July 7—R. W. Wier, a prominent 
Houston lumberman, president of the R. W. Wier Lum- 
ber Company, will have full charge of all the arrange- 
ments for building the New Bayland orphans’ home 
on a selected tract of land several miles west of Hous- 
ton. The directors of the home propose to make dairy- 
ing the principal industry and Mr. Wier has in mind 
the erection of a mammoth barn to be built along new 
lines for which Texas lumbermen will be asked person- 
ally by him to donate the material. His plans for the 
barn include a number of innovations. Mr. Wier, being 
a bachelor with a strong love for children and with 
‘philanthropic tendencies, is expected to erect an insti- 
tution that will stand as a monument not only to 
himself but to the Texas lumber industry as well. Plans 
for the building are drawn by a prominent architect 
and will shortly be displayed in the rooms of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Houston. This orphans’ home is an 
institution in which lumbermen of Houston generally 
take a deep interest, and they will codperate fully with 
Mr. Wier in his plans for enlarging the usefulness of 
the institution. 


put on roller skates and exhibited re- 
markable ability to keep out of the 
water. 

B. E. Newman, the ‘‘movie’’ man, took moving pic- 
tures of the entire scene and caught Maudrie with the 
silver loving cup he won in beating Thompson, and 
snapped Thompson and Murray in trick log rolling. 
The pictures will be shown soon in the twin cities. 

Every one of the contestants was well satisfied with 
conditions yesterday and Thompson and Murray, the 
Eau Claire men, left here with nothing but praise for 
the manner in which the log rolling affair was con- 
ducted. ‘‘The pond in the river is ideal for such a 
contest,’’? said Thompson who won second place, ‘‘and 
we have not a single complaint to make. It was one of 
the most successful log rolling contests in which we 
have participated.’’ 


PROMOTING THE USE OF BIRCH. 


OsHkosH, Wis., July 6—If the efforts of Secretary 
O. T. Swan and M. P. McCullough, chairman of the 
bureau of promotion of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, are successful, Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan birch may be used in 
the manufacture of gutts to be shipped to Russia. The 
gun manufacturers of the East are said to be over- 
whelmed with orders and to be experiencing difficulty 
in obtaining black walnut in sufficient quantity to 
meet their demands. Letters have been written by 
officers of the local hardwood association calling atten- 
tion to birch as a suitable substitute. It is claimed 
the Wisconsin wood possesses the necessary durable tex- 
ture and is susceptible of staining to imitate black 
walnut or any other wood which it is desired to super- 
sede. 

This action is but a part of the campaign in favor 
of more general use of birch, which will come to a 
climax during the convention of the association in this 
city July 29 to 30. The association members have been 
mailed copies of a handsomely illustrated catalog pub- 
lished jointly by the Rotary Birch Club of Oshkosh and 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. This pamphlet contains beautiful illus- 
trations of interior finish made of birch. Accompany- 
ing each catalog distributed is a package of samples 
of the wood, showing the various stains. 
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mong the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 

















BIRDSEYE VIEW OF ST. MARIES, IDA., HOME OF THE ST. MARIES LUMBER COMPANY, WITH THE ST. JOE RIVER IN THE FOREGROUND. 


PLANT EMBRACES MANY NEW IDEAS. 


Idaho Mill Utilizes Modern Machinery, Including a 
Long Conveyor System. 


St. Marigs, Iba. 

Having devoted his life to manufacturing lumber 
in Michigan, it is not surprising that William Kroll, 
president of the St. Maries Lumber Company, when 
building a plant to eut white pine lumber in the new 
white pine district of Idaho, should have constructed a 
mill here embracing many new and original ideas gained 
through years of experience. 

Work on the plant of the St. Maries Lumber Com- 
pany was begun July 22, 1912, 
and it began sawing July 19, 1913. 
The plant is equipped with two Phoenix 
bands and edger, an air lift trimmer 
and a lath mill. The planing mill is 
operated by electricity, generated by a 
500 kaw. alternating pressure steam tui 
bine of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
type. It also furnishes lights for the 
plant. Steam is generated in five 72 
inch by 18-inch boilers and a 500 horse 
power 20x24 twin engine, runs the saw 
mill, The generator is operated by ex 
haust steam. The power plant is in a 
fireproot building. The mill itself is 
light, and high and large, being 55x150 
feet in size and with a lath mill on the 
side. The sorting platform extends over 
300 feet and the lumber is taken from it 
by an electric motor to the yard. The 
planing mill is 140x120 feet in size and 
is equipped with American fast feed 
machines. 

A feature of the plant is a steel shed 
200 feet long by 100 feet wide, between 
the planing mill and the dressed Jumber 
shed, which is 400 feet long and 120. feet 
wiue, through which a conveyor extends the whole length, 
taking the lumber along to where it is lifted off to be put 
in pile in the shed or loaded on cars. This conveyor 
takes the lumber from the end of the planers, through 
the steel shed and the entire length of the dressed lum- 
ber shed and at any point can be taken off for piling 
or for loading for shipment. This prevents congestion 
behind the fast feed woodworking machines. The shed 
has a capacity of 5,000,000 feet of lumber and there 
is a covered loading track for freight cars alongside 
740 feet long, where Jumber can be loaded in wet 
weather under cover. In addition there is 300 feet 
of wharfage space for loading rough lumber. 

The entire plant is built on concrete piers and piling 





and the yard extends out on level ground, the lumber 
piles all having a foundation of piling beneath them, 
raising them from two and one-half to four feet above 
the ground, for the purpose of ventilating and the bet- 
ter drying of the lumber. The yard permits of carry- 
ing from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet of lumber at 
one time. 

The company has one and one-half miles of water 
front on the St. Joe River alongside its plant and in 
its boom can carry 5,000,000 feet of logs. An elaborate 
system of dikes has been built between the river and 
the plant to prevent overflow in times of high water. 

The company has a large and artistic office building 
two stories high with accommodations on the second 
floor for living apartments for officers of the company. 


und L. A. Baker, secretary and treasurer. Mr, Baker 
was secretary and treasurer of the Sparrow-Kroll Lum- 
ber Company for many years and now resides in Spo- 
kane, as does Mr. Smith, where the company main- 
tains an office in the Realty Building. 


LUMBER CONCERN CHANGES NAME. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 

On July 1 the Strable Manufacturing Company an- 
nounced a change in the name of that concern, which 
will be known in the future as the Strable Lumber & 
Salt Company. In making the announcement of the 
new name the Strable Lumber & Salt Company states 
that ‘fon aecount of this firm adding two sawmills and 
a salt works to the business we thought 

— it far more satisfactory to change the 














A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ST. MARIES LUMBER COMPANY’S PLANT. 


Although Mr. Kroll has a comfortable home in Spokane 
he spends much of his time during the sawing season 
at St. Maries, personally looking after the operation in 
which he takes a great interest. 

For twenty years before coming to the Inland Empire 
Mr. Kroll was géneral manager of the Sparrow-Kroll 
Lumber Company, of Kenton, Mich., and during that 
time he made many acquaintances in the trade through- 
out the middle West and East who now look to the 
St. Maries Lumber Company, St. Maries, Ida., for a 
continuation of their supply of white pine lumber. The 
officers of the St. Maries Lumber Company, besides 
William Kroll as president are: Arthur H. Kroll, a 
son, vice president; J. E. Smith, a son-in-law, director, 


style of the firm’s name.’’ 





AWARDED GOLD MEDAL. 


San Francisco, CA. 

The C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
whose general offices are at Oakland, 
Cal., and who make a specialty of the 
manufacture of Port Orford cedar 
which is identified by a unique trade 
mark, has been awarded a gold medal 
for its exhibit of lumber and planing 
mill products made in Section 40 of the 
Palace of Agriculture at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 
The famous Port Orford cedar manufac- 
tured by this company is grown in Coos 
County, Ore., where it is manufactured 
into lumber and it is dried and prepared 
for the market at Bay Point, Cal. Man- 
ager E. U. Wheelock has been receiving 
the congratulations of his friends in the 
lumber trade for the distinction won by 
the product of his company at the great exposition. 
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The mill pond of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany at Mansfield, La., seems to be growing famous 
for its fish production, and the skill of Walter Long, 
one of Mansfield’s merchants, with the reel and _ rod, 
appears to be growing even more famous. Recently 
Mr. Long tried his hand in the Frost-Johnson pond and 
pulled out trout that weighed four pounds gross or two 
and a half pounds dressed. For a mill pond caught, it 
is considered excellent. As this pond was well stocked 
several years ago more fine fish are expected to be 
hauled out this season. 














SOME OF THE BIG LOGS SAWED AT THE ST. MARIES COMPANY’S PLANT. THIS SPEED CONVEYOR PREVENTS CONGESTION BEHIND FAST FEED MACHINES, 
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ceptance everywhere. 


The convention was made up of representatives from all classes of 
citizens and all organizations having for their object the betterment of 
educational, social and commercial conditions in the State. 
of this preliminary meeting a permanent organization will be effected 
that shall include as affiliated bodies the State and Government agri- 
cultural departments, the Louisiana State and Tulane universities, State 
and parish fairs, the State Bankers’ Association, 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Chambers of Commerce of 
several of the largest cities of the State, the Southwest Louisiana Develop- 
ment League, corn growers, beef breeders and Jersey breeders’ organi- 
zations, lespedeza growers, and various other farmers’ organizations. 

Addresses were deiivered at the meeting by representatives of various 
interests, on subjects connected with the objects of the convention and 


upon rural problems that demand solution. 


farmers in solving their problems. 


methods of agriculture. 


for the products of agriculture. 


As an illustration of the importance of codperation in affording market- 
It developed a while ago 
that a big acreage of oats had been sown in Louisiana. 
of a north Louisiana man the city wired the Federal Government to send 
an expert to look into the marketing of the oats crop. 
survey of the crop was made and an elevator is being erected to care for 
The New Orleans Dock Board has set aside $800,000 for the 
construction of an elevator to be ready next season that will provide 
storage for all the oats in the State and in Mississippi. 

A representative of the New Orleans Association of Commerce as- 
sured farmers present that that organization was willing to aid in putting 


ing facilities a recent experience was cited. 


the crop. 


farmers into immediate touch with consumers. 
already has organized the commission men of 
New Orleans and brought them under its 
jurisdiction so that protection shall be afforded 
to both farmers and city buyers. The aim is to 





THE JuNIoR Civie Club organized at the Stroudsburg 
(Pa.) high sehool is conducting a flower growing con- 
test. This is the main purpose of the league and one 
of the requirements of membership is the purchase of a 
package of five kinds of flower seeds. This entitles 
a member to a button signifying his membership. In- 
structions have been given for the preparation of the 
beds, the planting of the seeds, and the conditions of the 
awarding of the prizes this fall have been made known. 

* * * 


RECENTLY, at the instigation of the Ad Club of that 
city, a ‘‘Buy-at-Home’’ day was celebrated in Tacoma, 
Wash. ‘‘Tacoma stores sell as good products as do the 
stores of other cities,’’ said the Ad Club. ‘‘By spend- 
ing our money in Tacoma we can bring greater pros- 
perity to the city and encourage our business men and 
manufacturers to enlarge their businesses, thus building 
up the city. Let us have a ‘buy-at-home’ day—a rous- 
ing ‘buy-at-home’ day—on which Tacomans may renew 
their loyalty to home establishments and reassert their 
faith in those things that are their own.’’ 

* e * 


WITH A view of putting Alpena County, Michigan, at 
the front as a potato growing community a local agri- 
- cultural agent is urging farmers to grow a few standard 
varieties of potatoes. Buyers complained, he said, -be- 
cause in purchasing the potatoes of the locality varieties 
were so mixed as to lower the grades. If varseties were 
standardized and kept separate they would bring better 
prices even though the individual potatoes were no bet- 


ter. 
* * * 


Tue LovisiANA Agricultural Association is asking the 
State legislature for appropriations for an agricultural 
building and for an agricultural demonstration farm for 
the Louisiana State University. It is proposed to build 
a $200,000 agricultural building and it is hoped to get 
enough money at this session of the legislature to start 
that structure. 


Resolutions and recommendations adopted by a committee appointed 
to put into tangible and orderly form the convictions of those in attend- 
ance at the Rural Progress Convention recently held in Baton Rouge, La., 
voiced the sentiments frequently expressed and the work unceasingly ad- 
vocated by the Community Builder of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
wording of the resolutions, of course, is made to apply to Louisiana 
conditions and needs, but the doctrines advocated must find a hearty ac- 


In reference to the attitude (b) 
of cities toward rural residents a speaker for the farmers’ unions expressed 
a doubt as to the sincerity of merchants in their proposal to codperate with 
He was given assurance, however, 
by a representative of the chambers of commerce that merchants and other 
business men realize fully the importance of providing farmers with mar- 
kets and other needed facilities to encourage and make profitable improved 
Another speaker declared that to the doctrine of 
cooperation must be added the doctrine of service; merchants must be 
reminded that they owe service to their communities, not only in supplying 
the merchandise needs of farmers and others but in affording markets 


The of both. 


promote and make secure the right sort of business relationship. ‘One 
prominent speaker declared that heretofore merchants and other city 
residents had been too self-centered. 
he said, is business men codperating with the farmers for the success 


Rural uplift in its final analysis, 


The following resolutions were adopted by the convention as the basis 
of recommendations to be made to the various affiliated bodies by their 


delegated representatives present: 


First: 
As a result 


that purpose. 
Second: 


immigration societies. task: 


elements. 


‘Third: 


That in every market town there be domiciled a joint 
committee composed of business men from the town and of busi- 
ness men from the farms, to be formed either through the agency 
of organizations now existing or organizations to be perfected for 


That these committees have the following three-fold 
(a) To make a business study of the needs of the rural 
schools, the agricultural facilities and courses at the institutions of 
higher learning, the State experiment stations, and the other agencies 
of the State and the Nation working for rural progress; organize 
local sentiment for completely adequate support of all those agencies 
and for more general utilization of their facilities by the farming 


To make a determined effort to have the police juries of the 
parishes about each market town adopt a program of better road 
building and drainage ; looking to the completion within a given term 
of years of the road system in each given district: 

(c) To study the needs of each district for financing, harvesting 
and marketing the products of that district; and then work to have 
these needs met by the proper elements in each instance. 

That there be formed a rural progress and immigration 
executive committee, composed of one representative from each con- 
stituent group embraced in the call to this preliminary conference ; 
which committee shall be the official instrument to carry out the pur- 


poses and aims of this conference. 


Fourth: 


On the suggestion 


As a result a 


The Board of Trade 





BETTERMENT FORCES UNITED. 


The Rural Progress Convention recently held in 
Baton Rouge, La., exemplified in a striking manner 
the fact that in every community are numerous 
organizations that may be united and utilized for 
community building. While these forces have va- 
rious names and their primary objects are to some 
extent narrow, they nevertheless have as their 
ultimate ends the development of local resources. 
Cattle breeders may organize to establish standards 
for certain breeds which they seek to propagate 
and to that extent may appear to be selfishly in- 
terested. But chambers of commerce have sought 
to accomplish the same ends in their communities 
by the introduction of pure bred sires and dams. 
Farmers may organize to protect themselves from 
the extortions of dishonest commission men; city 
boards of trade have themselves brought the com- 
mission men within their jurisdiction in order that 
honesty in trading may be assured and their cities’ 
reputations as trading centers be maintained. 

Agricultural departments, State and National, 
work to improve agricultural methods by means of 
demonstration farms, county agents and through 
agricultural schools; farmers seek the same ends 
through farmers’ institutes, fairs, exhibits and the 
teaching of agriculture in the public schools; while 
public spirited citizens and development organiza- 
tions through prize contests, corn clubs etc. do 
good work in the same direction. 

The permanent organization to be effected as a 
result of the convention referred to will undertake 
to unify and codrdinate all these forces so that 
there shall be no conflict, no lost motion, no waste 
of energy and no neglect of essentials. In it the 
farmers, the merchants, the business men, the edu- 
cational workers and all other good citizens will 
find a place to work together to the end that all 
may be benefited and none harmed; in order that 
justice may be done to all Interests and the wel- 
fare of. the community as a whole thereby pro- 
moted. A splendid example is thus afforded for 
other States to emulate. 











That to this executive committee be assigned the task 
of endeavoring to coordinate the elements interested directly in bring- 
ing immigration to Louisiana, to the end that to these elements may 
be proffered authoritatively such suggestions as may, from time to 
time, be made for the advertising of Louisiana lands elsewhere ; and 
to the end that such advertising matter may be of a character which 
will not react unfavorably upon the reputation of Louisiana abroad, 
either by over-statement or by undue emphasis on one section to the 
disparagement of another. 

During the progress of the convention delegates were entertained by 
local commercial and other organizations, and the meeting was given 
official sanction by the presence of representatives of the city govern- 


ment. The sentiment of the convention was, 
as partly embodied in its resolutions, that 
enough talking and planning had been done; 
the time had arrived for actual practical work. 





THE COMMERCIAL Club and the Rose Society, of Ore- 
gon City, Ore., united in promoting the annual ‘‘ Booster 
Day’’ celebration. A live stock exhibit, parade and 
sale were features of the program, as well as a rose 
festival and pageant. 

* * * 

CHICAGO lately dedicated one week to the extermina- 
tion of the fly. The mayor issued a proclamation set- 
ting aside that week for the fly campaign; lectures were 
delivered in the public schools and the city health de- 
partment as well as the State pure food commissioner 
joined in the campaign to educate the public to an ap- 
preciation of the danger that lurks in the fly and to 
point out means and methods of exterminating the pest. 

* * * 

Every organization that has for its object the preser- 
vation of the rural community should interest itself in 
protecting the migratory birds. As their value and im- 
portance to agriculture become known steps are being 
taken to protect them.from wanton destruction by hunt- 
ers and to encourage their nesting and breeding in all sec- 
tions that are favorable. While migration is natural and 
essential for many species it has been found that lack 
of food during the winter season as often drives many 
birds south as the cold weather. Hence if food is pro- 
vided for these birds they may be kept throughout the 
winter in the northern latitudes. Proper teaching of 
children will create an interest in the protection of the 
birds and when their assistance is once enlisted they 
can do more than almost any other class to protect the 
nesting birds from molestation and to feed and other- 
wise care for them during the cold season. It would be 
interesting to see what results could be attained in a 
single community in which all the children were codperat- 
ing in enforcing the laws against destruction of birds. 
Much injury is done to birds and their nestlings by young 
persons who are utterly ignorant of their economic im- 
portance, and the young folk who have been better taught 
are in a position to spread the knowledge among those 
who otherwise might do harm to their feathered friends, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Showing the Human Side of High State Officials—How Retail Trade Is Handled in a New Country—North Dakota 
Retailers Offer Their Views on Credits—Keeping the Yard Attractive. 


AN ARMY POST IN PEACE TIMES. 


Bismarck, N. D., was not founded by Frenchmen. 
That is why it is called Bismarck. There are a good 
many Germans in the State, though I believe they 
rank second or third in the percentage column of citi- 
zens of foreign birth. The town is the capital of 
this commonwealth and boasts not only the capitol 
building but also the penitentiary, an Indian school 
and a very fine army post. The school and the post 
represent two different ways of tackling the problem 
of what to do with the people who were in this coun- 
try first. It isn’t so far back to the days of Custer 
and the Little Bighorn when the Sioux chieftains 
could put into the field a respectable army, so far as 
numbers were concerned. And as to their tactics— 
well, we Christian peoples are not going to invite com- 
parison of our military tactics with those of the red 
man. Maybe it would be hard to tell the difference 
except that our killing methods seem to be consider- 
ably more efficient. That is what science and higher 
learning have done for us! 

The army post, so far as having a part in solving 
the Indian problem goes, is without a job. The citi- 
zens of Bismarck are eager to have the soldiers 
around, but that is for the purpose of keeping the 
wolf from the door rather than to assure the per- 
manent location of their scalps where nature planted 
them. Soldiers spend most of their pay and the Gov- 
ernment spends considerable money for hay and corn 
and such other army pabulum as is purchasable locally. 
As this is written the garrison consists of the janitor 
and a couple of helpers, while the khaki boys are 
down looking over the international border at our 
little brown brothers in Mexico. A few of the noble 
red men were to be seen loafing around the pool hall 
and cracking standard American jokes. The only war- 
like exercises I noticed were taking place out at the 
school where Anderson of the ‘‘white lumber yard’’ 
and I saw several youthful Sitting Bulls swinging the 
war club in a little session of the great American 
game. Very tikely a future Chief Bender is in train- 
ing to become a major-league star out there on that 
cow-pasture diamond. 


A Lumberman Governor. 

Governor L. B. Hanna at the time of my visit had 
just returned from the East, where on behalf of the 
State he had presented a silver service to the battle- 
ship North Dakota. He had also been down in 
Florida fishing. The picture on this page of the 
governor and the shark was taken in southern waters. 
He also showed me a number of other pictures of 
tarpon and sawfish and various deep-sea monsters 
that proved he had had some real sport. I was going 
to call it the gentle art of the angle, but I should 
hardly call catching a hammer-headed shark a gentle 
sport or one that would appeal to Ik Walton particu- 
larly. Governor Hanna is a lumberman part of the 
time. That is to say, he is interested in a number of 
west Coast mills and is one of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN family. He is a farmer, also, but he at- 
tends to those things during his spare time. That 
isn’t a great deal of time, for he is one of this coun- 
try’s hard-working governors. I fell into conversa- 
tion with a stranger at a hotel dining table and hap- 
pened to mention the governor’s trip East. ‘‘He de- 
served a vacation,’’ the stranger remarked, ‘‘for he 
sticks mighty close to his desk up there in the capitol. 
I don’t know much about other governors, but if they 
work as hard as Governor Hanna does they are earn- 
ing their pay.’’ 

If we took the trouble to count up, which we don’t 
intend to do, we’d find a good many prominent officials 
who are connected with the production and marketing 
of lumber. That is as it should be. Lumber does not 
ask for special pleaders or flunkies in the councils 
of State; all it wants is a square deal. But we are 
training some high-power executives in our industry, 
and it is only right and proper that the public should 
have some of the advantage of this training. We 
think we could fill about all the important offices with 
lumbermen who would. carry the business of State 
right along and soon take the kinks out of it; but 
we can’t spare these men from their present jobs, 
not all of them, so the public need not apply. 


Hobnobbing With the Mighty. 

While at the capitol Anderson took me in and in- 
troduced me to the secretary of State, Tom Hall. Mr. 
Hall is an old newspaper man and has a bunch of news- 
paper men helping him in the outer office. We sat 
down in the sanctum and Mr. Hall began immediately 
to talk about the State. 

‘*Probably you noticed,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that for 
a long distance east of Bismarck the farm houses 
seemed to be far apart. There is a reason for that. 
When the Northern Pacific went through here the 
Government gave it every other section of land for 
twenty miles on each side of the right of way. That 
wasn’t such a valuable gift in those days. Well, the 
company pretty nearly went under and had to be re- 
orvanized, and most of this land was sold. <A great 
deal of it was bought up by Civil War veterans who 
held it for speculative purposes. Much of it is still 








held by the estates of these old soldiers. They put 
the prices unreasonably high, so newcomers looking 
for land went to other parts of the State where 
equally good land could be bought much cheaper. 
That’s why this section has been a little slow getting 
developed; but it’s fine land, and we’re learning that 
we can raise corn up here as well as in the so-called 
corn belt. That corn belt is shifting. It used to ex- 
tend North only far enough to take in the lower half 
of Iowa. It goes clear to the northern border of 
the United States now.’’ 

We found the auditor of State, Carl O. Jorgenson, 
out surveying a new drive into his lot, which is lo- 
cated near the capitol. Mr. worgenson and Mr. Ander- 
son are good friends and hunting companions. In 
fact, Mr. Anderson seems to be acquainted with all 
the State otticials and told of hunting experiences he 
had with them. This part of the State is fine hunting 
territory, as I saw for myself. We motored down to 
the river where Mr. Anderson has a summer camp, 
and I saw any number of ducks and prairie chickens 
and cottontails and some deer tracks. The only deer 
I saw were in a pen at the penitentiary; for what 
crime the deponent knoweth not. They were very 

















“The governor and the shark.” 


friendly fellows and came over to the fence to be 


petted. 

The warden is a good friend of Mr. Anderson’s, 
and this fact served to get me into the penitentiary 
after visiting hours as well as to get me out, as Mr. 
Anderson said he relied on its doing. I spoke about 
his knowing so many of the State officials. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


‘‘It is pleasant to know these men,’’ he said, ‘‘for 
they are really big men and fine fellows. I enjoy 
knowing them because of what they are. We go hunt- 
ing together. They like to get away from their work 
once in a while and I like to get away from mine. 
This is enough reason for me. And then it doesn’t hurt 
trade. They buy some lumber, and if we play together 
they are likely to think of me when they put the bill 
out.’? 

‘“‘This camp of mine,’’?’ Mr. Anderson said as we 
drove at fifty miles an hour through the rich bottom 
lands with a driver of a week’s experience at the 
throttle, ‘‘is the one thing this town needs. It’s got 
everything else. We’ve got a nice country club and 
golf links for those people who like that kind of 
sport, but there’s never been any place out away from 
town where a man could go and lie in a hammock or 
smoke or go fishing or do any of the other lazy things 
that make him go back to town feeling rested and 
keen to grab hold of business the next day. We’ve 
really needed something like that. This is a pretty 
place with lots of trees, and it’s not so far away from 
town but that a person can make the trip in a short 
time. If you told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers 
that we have trees down here thicker than I am tall 
they might not believe you, but it’s a fact. They’re 
cottonwood, but even a cottonwood tree seven feet 
thick is something of a tree. We’ve got them, and I’ll 
show them to you.’’ 


Green Hands at the Helm. 


He did. He also introduced me to a new boat motor 
which six of us, all equally ignorant of its essential 
nature and temperament, fell upon and attempted by 
main strength and luck to make function. We emerged 
from the contest wiser if not sadder men. But the 
motor took a most fiendish revenge; in fact, I had 
not supposed that so much cunning malevolence ever 
lodged in a piece of machinery. For presently after 
all the crowd except me had annexed blisters trying to 
crank the thing—I prudently limited my efforts to 
giving advice which I made up extemporaneously— 
it suddenly started. With loud shouts we threw the 
boat into the creek, embarked, and sailed away. After 
getting a long distance down stream the motor snick- 
ered a couple of times and stopped. No sort of per- 
suasion, verbal, moral or muscular, would induce it to 
start. We rowed back to camp then; that is to say 
Anderson did the rowing, and spent the afternoon 
lying around watching the painters paint the shack 
and the shovel men smooth down the grounds, and we 
talked retailing backward and forward and sidewise. 
It was a pleasant experience for me, and Anderson said 
he had found it necessary to get away once in a while 
in order to do good work when he was at the office. 
He couldn’t manage this without a good yard organi- 
zation and good helpers, and he said as much himself. 
It was one of his strong arguments in favor. of a 
systematized yard. 


SYSTEM A YARD MANAGEMENT ESSENTIAL. 


The Realm is going to have more to say about sys- 
tem in retail yards at a later date, but just now it is 
going to record a remark or two. A business is some- 
thing like a machine and has to run part of the time 
on momentum. The most efficient of bosses can’t be 
at top notch all the time, and he can’t be shooting a 
steady pressure of pep and new ideas. There will be 
times when he can’t think of a thing. If his business 
depended for its going power on this pressure it would 
be in bad shape, for part of the time it would be going 
so fast nobody could catch on as it whizzed by, and 
the rest of the time it would be standing still. System 
is the balance wheel. Give a systematized plant a hard 
shove ahead and maybe it doesn’t seem to increase 
speed very much. But the push does give it momentum 
that will keep carrying it along steadily when there 
isn’t any new push handy. If the boss has a new idea 
he puts it into the fuel tank of his machine, and he 
ean catch his breath before having to think of some- 
thing else. That’s why a well organized yard runs so 
smoothly. It can’t be organized to the point where 
it will run itself—that’s a dream out of the same 
substance as the perpetual motion delusion—but it 
can be organized to the point where the big man can 
give his time to working out new ideas for increasing 
trade and cutting out waste and conserving customers. 
If he has to keep his attention on the rusty mechanics 
of the plant every minute for fear something will slip 
out of gear or fly to pieces he isn’t going to have 
much time left for pushing the business ahead. He’ll 
work himself black in the face in the effort to hold 
his own with slipshod and wasteful methods. 

One time I had the job of keeping a bunch of cattle 
from breaking out of a field and at the same time of 
deepening the well from which they were supplied 
with water. They were breaking out because a sudden 
drouth had caused the water to fail. I couldr’t work 
on the well because I had to spend all my time herding 
steers and fixing fence; and the more I herded and 
fixed the thirstier the cattle got. I saw I wasn’t get- 
ting anywhere, so I let the cattle go and tackled the 
well. When I got that clear out and the tank full of 
water and brovght the cattle back they stayed. The 
fence would hold them. The analogy is not very good, 
but it will serve to illustrate the losing fight that 
some merchants are making. They are so busy patch- 
ing up the fences that keep their customers from get- 
ting away that they have no time left to fix things 
so the customers will want to stay. The mechanical 
stuff ought to be left to the office and yard force, and 
if these men can’t handle it there would seem to be 
a fair chance for some efficiency organizing. 


LUMBER RETAILING IN A NEW COUNTRY. 


The Dunham Lumber Company has its head office 
in Bismarck, though it does not have a yard in the 
city. Its yards are farther West. O. N. Dunham 
seemed to feel in an even frame of mind about the 
prospects of the year, though all these men are more or 
less uneasy about the rainfall. They are sure there 
will be enough, but this country is new enough so that 
it is not easy to conserve the moisture that does fall. 
It always takes years of cultivation, apparently, to get 
the soil in such shape that it will retain moisture. This 
is not the strangest thing that cultivation does for a 
country. People tell me seriously that it changes the 
climate and makes a cold country more temperate. 
There seems to be nothing else to explain the fact 
that western winters are not now so severe as those the 
old-timers tell about. If these things are true we owe 
a larger debt to the pioneers than we thought. They 
have tamed both the soil and the weather for us. 
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‘*While this is not exactly a new country,’’ Mr. 
Dunham remarked, ‘‘It is newer than some other 
. This makes several things true of retailing 
ere that you won’t find in other places. In the first 
place, the people are compelled to depend too much 
on the crop that is being raised. They have not yet 
succeeded in getting enough of a surplus ahead. That 
will come in time. We have a fine class of people out 
this way—real pioneer stock; and those people with 
the courage to go to a new country are the ones who 
make the best citizens. They are workers and fighters. 
There are others just as good who did not immigrate, 
but the people in a new country are in a sense a picked 
people. But they generally have little capital. Some 
adventurous and restless men with money enough to 
capitalize them even in an old country will move to 
a new, but the general run are the men who are push- 
ing out where land is cheaper and where hard work 
without financial backing will bring in bigger returns. 
These men are getting on their feet. They will all 
pay out in time, but just now numbers of them are 
straining every nerve to get their farms fixed up to 
produce to full capacity. That leads them to turn 
their earnings into machinery or to make large pay- 
ments on their farms, so they are not in a position 
to stand a run of bad luck. They are adventurous 
people else they wouldn’t be out here, and they are 
ready to take a chance. That is why even a partial 
crop failure is felt so keenly. 


Where Credit Allowance Is Overdone. 


‘¢ Another thing that has followed from these condi- 
tions is that Dakota retailers are called upon to fur- 
nish entirely too much credit. There seems to be no 
help for it. These men have no money, but they are 
honest and ambitious and the hope of the State. If 
they can come through it will mean that the towns 
around which they live will become wealthy, and the 
retailers will be put on a solid footing. The retailers 
want the farmers to succeed, for that is their own 
success; so they extend credit in such amounts as 
would scare an eastern business man to death. Our 
own yards have an enormous amount on the books. 
I’ve gone over the accounts and am satisfied that 
they are all right. I have a partner in the East. If 
I were in his place and knew as much about the lum- 
ber business as I do and as little about local conditions 
out here as he does I’d take one look at the balance 
sheet and jump out here ready to raise one tremendous 
rumpus. I don’t like to have so much credit on the 
books, either. But I do know the local conditions, so 
I’m not unedsy. We can’t hope to clean any great 
amount of it up until we get more loanable money into 
the country.’’ 


Banking and Diversified Farming. 


‘*Ts that the fault of the banks?’’ I asked. Mr. 
Dunham gave me a quizzical look. 

‘*Tt is not the fault of the banks,’’ he said. ‘‘I am 
president of two banks and vice president of a third, 
so I know. The banks don’t have the money to loan. 
Our institutions are loaned down pretty close to the 
legal limit, as close as we care to go. The war has 
hurt us only in a roundabout way if at all. It 
has made some men nervous, and business doesn’t 
go along very well when business men are nervous. 
Unless something we can’t anticipate now comes along 
we ought to be over any large influence of the war. 
We’re in the third stage of development. First was 

















“As we drove at fifty miles an hour.” 


the big ranches that raised great herds of cattle. 
Then came the wheat farmer, and now we are be- 
ginning to do a diversified farming. The ranchman 
used up too big an acreage of l¢nd in raising his 
cattle. The wheat farmer took too much out of the 
soil without putting anything back, and he was in too 
much danger of failure with only one thing to depend 
on. Diversified farming includes wheat and cattle, 
and it adds corn to the list. The State will probably 
show the largest acreage of wheat in its history this 
year, but don’t let that make you think that diversi- 
fied farming isn’t making progress. Some of the 
newer counties in the western part of the State are 
just going into the wheat stage of development. When 
the State gets diversified farming widely introduced 


we will begin to get our surplus and can begin cutting 
down our credits. 

‘‘Bismarck is a fine, promising town. It’s not the 
largest in the State, but it’s one of the best. I don’t 
say that because I have a business reason for booming 
the place; we don’t have a yard here. But I think 
if you talk to the men who do have yards in the 
town you'll find that they are getting along all right.’’ 


Suspicion an Obstacle to Progress. 


They are getting along all right financially, and they 
get along together by the sure process of leaving each 
other severely alone. This doesn’t mean that they 
wouldn’t be good friends if they had a chance. I 
think they would. But the virus of suspicion has 
poisoned the public mind against lumbermen, so the 
local retailers merely accept that fact and give up 
the pleasure and mutual advantage that would lie in 
personal intimacy. Each one handles his business 
according to his own best light, buys and selis and 
collects in his own way, and for the benefit of the 
sceptical public avoids even those things to which 
every citizen is entitled. They live in such a way 
that even the viciously minded man, if there are any 
such, could not point at anything even resembling a 
breach of trade ethics. This, I suppose, is a wise pre- 
caution on the part of the retailers, but it seems a 
pity that it is necessary. Those politicians and muck- 
rakers who acted upon honest convictions and pure 
motives perhaps have nothing to regret in the present 
situation, but the yawps and timeservers and the 
animals who wanted their feet in the public trough 
and who didn’t care who or what got hurt in the 
process have something coming to them. Most of them 
have already gotten it. But that does not change the 
situation. It does not make possible that business 
codperation that is a benefit to business man and 
public alike. It will take a long time to get public 
opinion over its prejudice, but we’ll surely do it in 
time. We’ll have to before retailing or any other 
business can reach its full capacity for public service. 


Elasticity in Cash and Credit Rules. 


The manager of the Goodridge-Call Lumber Com- 
pany also spoke of the excessive credit which his cus- 
tomers asked for, but he seemed to take the situation 
largely as a matter of course. How else should one 
take it? He collects as closely as he can, but no one 
business man can make the rules of the game. He 
has to play largely by rules which the majority find to 
be good. When a man begins getting all worked up 
over a situation he can’t help he is in a fair way to 
use up too large a share of his physical and mental 
force in worry that doesn’t get him anywhere. A 
man of the stuff that martyrs are made of would 
doubtless decide against giving any credit at all and 
would cheerfully or at least bravely go to the stake 
to be roasted over the fires of failure. But not many 
of us hold our principles of cash trading so sacred 
that we are willing to go to that length. Sometimes 
we are too ready to let good business doctrines slide 
when a little more determined stand would save the 
day for them. But this is a matter for common sense 
and not for false pride or love of a scrap or oppor- 
tunism. It is something a man has to determine with- 
out the help of rules. 

Mr. Anderson, to quote him again, said he liked to 
stand off and look at his business from different points 
of view. He liked to see it from the customer’s 
point of view, for that showed him what things would 
be attractive to buyers and what things would offend 
them. Then he liked to look at the yard and the 
trade and himself from the point of view of the en- 
tire stranger who didn’t care anything about lumber, 
for this helped him to see both the weak and the 
strong points in his own makeup. Probably it is 
hard for any man to know much about himself, for 
he’s too close to the specimen to get a good mental 
foeus. But the boss is a highly important part of 


.the equipment of the plant and ought to be understood 


as thoroughly as the stock-keeping records and the 
ledgers are. 


In a Wheat and Cattle Country. 


‘«This country has an assured future,’’ the manager 
said. ‘‘Land is reasonable in price, and if a man will 
go on to a farm and stick for ten years and use or- 
dinary judgment and eare he’ll be well off. I was 
raised in the northern part of the State and in those 
days that was a range country. There was no grain 
farming of any kind. Last year I went up through 
there with a boosting tour and found all that country 
one great wheat field. During one day’s travel I 
eounted 107 threshing machines. The wheat shocks 
were so close together a wagon hardly had room to 
drive among them. 

‘¢Around this town we’re getting diversified farm- 
ing, and we are doing our best to get a meat-packing 
plant located here. Such a project requires a large 
investment of capital, but I feel sure it would pay 
from the very start. Our hogs are shipped to Sioux 
Falls or St. Paul or even to Chicago to be slaughtered, 
and the meat is shipped back here. We’d save that 
extra freight; and for that matter a local packing 
plant would be a great stimulus to stock raising. It 
would furnish a sure and comparatively steady market. 
Sometimes a farmer will bring in a load of hogs and 
not be able to sell them at all because the big markets 
are flooded at that time.’’ 


Appearances a Trade Influence. 

These Bismarck yards are fine looking places and 
have all the marks that distinguish an established, 
permanent yard from the real frontier, mushroom kind. 
The latter lights on a new town as soon as it appears 
on the. prairie; for all a real frontier yard needs to 


begin business is a patch of ground on which to pile 
down a car or two of sticks, and in a new town ground 
is the most plentiful thing around. Many of these 
Dakota yards are getting to be pretentious places. 
For example, the Welles-Thompson Company, of James- 
town, has as trim a looking yard as one will see in 
a day’s march. It has painted its sheds yellow and 
added a neat green trimming. The result is good. It 
makes the place look clean and well-kept, and a per- 
son going into it for the first time is prejudiced in 
its favor as soon as he catches sight of it. I don’t 
know how much lumber the appearances of a shed 
sell, and there would be a lot of difference of opinion 
if the question were publicly discussed. But clean- 














“ ‘Ready to raise one tremendous rumpus.’ ” 


liness and order are two virtues that are coming into 
greater popularity all the time, and a man who likes 
to be clean himself likes to trade in places that look 
clean and cared for. Time was, not so many years 
ago, when the general store keeper kept his crackers 
in an open barrel, in the bottom of which a family 
of mice generally kept house, and at Christmas time 
he’d get in a few pails of candy that stood open and 
sometimes served the store cat as a couch upon which 
to take a nap. Well, in spite of.those things he man- 
aged to sell his stuff. He couldn’t do it now. Time 
was when men were not so particular about the ap- 
pearance of the lumber they bought; but that time is 
safely stored in the archives of history. 

This is a yard that believes in a big stock. It 
might be interesting to stage a debate beween it and 
Mr. Anderson on the question of big or little stocks. 
The man I talked to said that the company had to 
earry a big stock because the trade was uncertain, 
and the yard might suddenly be bought out on some 
important item. He added that it was easy to sell 
stuff if you had it and the man came in and asked 
for it, but if you didn’t have it you couldn’t sell it. 
I think possibly Mr. Anderson would say that he, too, 


believed in keeping a large enough amount of stock 
to run on. That is primary in doing any kind of 
business. But I think he would say that every lum- 
berman by not studying his trade closely enough al- 
lows himself to get loaded up with much lumber for 
which there is little or no demand. If the two yards 
feel excited over the matter we’ll hire a hall and 


let them go to the mat. 


RETAILERS TO ADVERTISE VIGOROUSLY. 


The lumber dealers of Columbus, Ohio, have be- 
come aroused through the necessity of counteracting 
the influence of the extensive advertising campaigns 
that have been conducted by manufacturers of lumber 
substitutes in their territory and to that end have 
appropriated an initial fund of $1,000 for advertising 
purposes. A. B. McKeen, president and manager of 
the Acorn Lumber Company, is chairman of the com- 
mittee having this advertising campaign in charge 
and of their plans he has written to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as follows: 


The retail lumbermen of Colymbus will spend approxi- 
mately $1,000 as a starter to counteract, if possible, the 
extensive advertising campaigns carried on by the manu- 
facturers of and dealers in substitutes for lumber. The 
lumbermen of the country are rather late in starting this 
campaign, but we think there is yet time if the matter is 
energétically pushed. It is remarkable the number of false 
and misleading statements in regard to wood that have 
been published in the form of advertising matter and 
allowed to go unchallenged. In fact a great deal of matter 
has been published as ordinary news matter in which the 
publishers have not complied with the law by inserting the 
word “advertisement” or abbreviation thereof at the end 
of the article as provided by law. It is really gratifying to 
find the large number of sterling arguments for the use of 
wood that are available when you come to go into the 
matter thoroughly. ‘ : 

The local lumbermen are starting their campaign by taking 
considerable space in each of the local Sunday papers, which 
circulate all over central Ohio. We started with a general 
statement or appeal to the prospective home builder, the 
facts for which were largely drawn from a pamphlet issued 
by your paper, and are following from time to time with 
articles dealing with the merits of special woods ete. 
for certain purposes. We have not got the campaign com- 
pletely mapped out, but have had no trouble up to the 
present time in securing, material that is pertinent and inter- 
esting. In this campaign we shall no doubt find the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the most prolific source of informa- 
tion and will all feel that your paper has taken on a new 
value to each and every one of us. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Methods of Experts in Shingle Roof Laying Correspond in Many Essentials—Tribulations and Lessons of a Retail 
Lumberman Who Ran After Strange Gods. 


STEEP ROOF MEANS BETTER SHINGLE SERVICE 


NEw Mapison, OHIO. 

The first thing to make a good roof is to have your 
rafters line up so that they are perfectly straight on the 
top edge so there will not be any uneven places on your 
roof. Then you want good, sound lumber for your 
sheathing, either 1x2, 1x3 or 1x4 surfaced and sized to 
an even thickness so the shingles lay perfectly level when 
nailed on the rafters. 

[ think 8d common nails should be used to nail on all 
sheathing. 

I would also recommend a clear shingle 5 to 2 inches 
to be laid not more than 5 inches to the weather and to 
be nailed with a 3d zine nail, and every shingle to have 
at least two nails and if the shingle is over ten inches 
wide it should have three nails. See that each crack is 
covered at least one and one-half inches on each side of 
the shingle on the lower course to prevent any water from 
getting in there. 

All shingles should be thoroughly wet before placing 
them on a roof, as this will prevent them from splitting 
when nailed on and there will not be the danger of get- 
ting them so close as to make them buckle up in wet 
weather. 

The pitch on a roof should never be less than one-third 
and if it can be made a little more so much the better, 
for the steeper the roof the longer the shingle will last. 

If these directions are followed and you use a clear 
16 or 18-inch shingle and a zine nail, you will have a 
roof that will last thirty years or longer. 

J. A. Fuaig. 


A GOOD ROOF IS THE BEST FIRE PROTECTION. 
New York, N. Y. 

A good roof can be made of either cedar, cypress, hem- 
lock, white or yellow pine, poplar or spruce shingles if 
the carpenter will adhere to the following rules: 

1. Shingles should be square-edged and parallel in 
width. 

2. Air-dried shingles are better than kiln-dried. 

3. A third-pitch makes a fair roof on a short rafter; 
a half-pitch makes a good roof on any length rafter. 

4, Square-butted 18-inch shingles may be laid not 
over 6 inches to the weather on a half-pitch and 5 inches 
on a third-piteh. 

5. Square-butted 16-inch shingles should be laid not 
over 51% inches to the weather on a half-pitch and 4% 
inches on a third-pitch. 

6. ‘*Chippers’’ should be laid not over 414 inches 
to the weather, 

7. Faney butted shingles should be laid one-half 
inch less to the weather than square butted shingles. 

8. Vertical grain shingles should be laid close at 
butts if air-dried and 1/52-inch space between if kiln- 
dried. 

9. Flat grain shingles should be laid 1/32-inch space 
between butts if air-dried and 1/16-inch space if  kiln- 
dried. 

10. Moisture conditions, both as to weather and shin- 
gles, should be considered. If conditions are not nor- 
mal, such as wet shingles in dry weather or dry shingles 
in wet weather, the carpenter should either wait for 
a normal condition of shingles and weather or lay the 
shingles closer or more open at the butts, as the ab- 
normal condition may require. 

11. Cut shingle nails are better than wire nails un- 
less wire nails are galvanized. 

12. Shingle lath, spaced 2 inches apart, make a better 
roof than matched sheathing. 

13. Processes for treating shingles for ‘‘fire protec- 
tion’’ and to prolong the life of a roof have been pro- 
posed. The best fire protection is fire prevention, and 
if the above rules are observed a good roof can be made 
with untreated shingles, with no additional cost above 
material and labor, that will last as long as any roof of 
equal cost. C. O. SHEPHERD. 








PRACTICAL POINTERS ON SHINGLE LAYING. 


HEBRON, IND. 

To lay a good shingle roof the following essential 
points should be followed: 

The pitch must not be less than one-fourth pitch in 
very small buildings and up to one-half pitch in wider 
buildings. 

The rafters must not be over 2-feet center, the size of 
the rafter to be governed by the size of the building. 

The sheathing must not be less than four inches in 
width, sized as to thickness and laid two inches apart. 

The shingles must be first class in quality and manu- 
facture, not laid over four and one-half inches to the 
weather; if shingles are dry, leave at least one-fourth of 
an inch space between; if green or damp, shingles must 
be jiaid tight. It is much better to wet the shingles as 
they lay better and split less. 

The old style cut nails, 3d galvanized or zine nails are 
the best we have today. I believe that the former are 
much more preferable, for you see some very old roofs 
in which those old iron cut nails are in good condition 
after being in use fifty or sixty years. 

Seven pounds of iron cut nails and five pounds of 3d 
galvanized nails must be used to the thousands shingles. 

The first course must not be less than two ply; the 
joints of all other courses must not be in line with the 
preceding course’s joints. 








Every shingle should be nailed as near the butt as 
possible. Care must be taken that the next course will 
cover the nail. 

The head of the nail must not be driven in the shingle. 
This is the most important part of the shingling, for an 
inexperienced or careless man may have everything desir- 
able and ruin a roof by doing so. 

The above pointers are the suggestions that I impress 
on my customers and, if followed out, will cause the con- 
struction of a first class and lasting roof without the 
assistance of other materials. L. HUMEAU. 





WILL WARRANT BEST SATISFACTION. 


SHapy BEnp, Kan. 
To get the best satisfaction from a shingle roof the 
following must be considered: 
First. Lay first course three ply. 
Seeond. Lay shingles 414 inches to the weather. 
Third. Do not lay a shingle that measures over six 
inches; if over that width split it. 
Fourth. Use a zine or copper clad nail. 
If shingles are dry leave a space of 44 inch between 
each shingle; if wet lay tight. 
A good shingle stain helps the looks of a house, but 
is not necessary to the life of a shingle. 
Shingles put on as above stated will give entire satis- 
faction. 
I. L. WALKER, Manager. 
Shady Bend Lumber Company. 





SELECTION OF NAIL AND NAILING IMPORTANT. 


ROACHDALE, IND. 

One of the essentials of a shingle roof is a good, bright 
shingle. All shingles should be reasonably dry before 
baling, to prevent checking and also to prevent staining 
in shipping, but should not be kiln dried to excess. It 
does not matter whether a shingle is wet or dry when 
used, if spaced properly. Wet shingles can be crowded 
close, but dry ones just the reverse. Wide shingles will 
expand more than narrow ones and should be opened 
more. Extra wide ones should be split. Mix the wide 
and narrow shingles, which eliminates the danger of 
buckling. As it is almost impossible to persuade the 
average carpenter to use care in laying the flat and ver- 
tical grain shingles, and to get the best results, after an 
experience of twenty-five years in the building and lum- 
ber business I instruet my carpenters as follows: 

Always lay the smooth side of shingle to the weather, 
as it is just as lasting and makes a neater roof. Nail 
each and every shingle with two nails only, not over one- 
half inch from each edge, and as near one inch above 
the weather line as may be practiced. Eliminating nails 
from any portion except the edges of the shingles, and 
making one inch and more lap, prevents all possibility 
of making joinings over a nail, where a split is likely to 
occur and make a leak. To nail *4 to 1 inch from the 
edge of a shingle is a serious defect and is the cause of 
many leaky roofs. 

The selection of a nail is important. Cement coated, 
zine coated and galvanized nails are a humbug because 
the foundation is small wire and if the coating is de- 
fective will soon rust through. One reason the old time 
cut nail (made of iron that would rust in a dry keg) 
was so successful was because it was heavy enough to 
have lasting qualities. Solid zine, copper or any nails 
of this character are all right, but the price is an objec- 
tion. Plain four penny wire shingle nails will last as 
long as any ordinary shingle roof, and anything less 
should never be used. It is not necessary for a nail to 
be extra long, but it should have body to it. Four and 
one-half inches to the weather should be the standard 
for a 16-inch shingle and a roof should have at least one- 
third pitch. 

A good stain is an ornament to any roof and if applied 
hefore the shingles are laid adds to its durability. 

J. W. HENNON. 





THE MAN WHO SPILLED HIS BEANS. 


DELAWARE, WIs. 

Karly in the nineties a certain man embarked in the 
jumber business. The location he had selected for his 
yard was favorable and, being a man of more than or- 
dinary business sagacity, he soon acquired a ‘‘ perfect- 
ly’? good lumber business. As his business increased 
and expanded and his capital became augmented by 
several years of successful operation he began skirmish- 
ing around for a few remunerative side-lines, 

About this time a sleek and dapper salesman called 
his attention to the future possibilities of Portland ce- 
ment as a building material. He forthwith became in- 
terested. Being a shrewd business man, however, he 
wandered about ‘‘ Missouri’? for some time while he 
was being ‘‘shown.’’ The salesman was no novice and 
exploited his wares with praiseworthy cleverness. He 
soon convinced the erstwhile skeptic that the lumber 
merchant, because of his intimate relations with the 
building trades, was the one dealer of all dealers whom 
the cement companies could be persuaded to recognize 
as their representative in this particular community, 
and all other communities; that the cement business 


would come to him with the ease and certainty of the 
April showers, and the profits therefrom would surely 
grow wild like the flowers of May. He painted the pic- 
ture brilliantly, like the true artist that he was, and 
strode out of the office with a carload order tucked 
safely away in the folds of his expansive order book. 

Now came a period of busy activity in the life of this 
lumberman. He talked cement with the assiduity of a 
‘‘poll’’ parrot. Sleeping or waking, his songs had the 
one refrain: ‘‘Portland Cement! Cement! Cement! ’’ 
As if by magic, all of the other luminaries vanished 
from the firmament of his business world, and a dun- 
gray sack of cement was brought to constitute the sun, 
moon and stars of the sphere in which he had his orbit. 
His lumber business was left to shift for itself while he 
employed every ounce of energy in his system to dis- 
place it with cement. His sales increased steadily as the 
years. passed and, when his cement sales had grown 
from the first one-car order to twenty cars in a single 
season, he felt proud of his achievement—as well he 
might. 

He started with the one brand, sold him by the first 
sleek and dapper salesman. Because of the importuni- 
ties of another sleek and dapper salesman, at the end 
of the first year he had taken on a second brand. Be- 
cause of the threat of another sleek and dapper sales- 
man to sell direct to the trade if his cement was not 
handled in the town, he took on a third brand. Because 
two or three more sleek and dapper salesman tried to 
corner him with the same threat, he unbuckled his war- 
club and ealled the dog. Like the famed mother who 
lived in her shoe, he found himself responsible for more 
brands than he could father, or mother, with justice to 
any one of them. The first brand he bought of his own 
free will; the second, with some misgivings; the third, 
with unfeigned protest. By this time he had learned 
that it was utterly impossible for him to stock all of 
the brands of cement that were being crowded into the 
market in his vicinity and, furthermore, he had learned 
that so long as he did not there would be disgruntled 
salesmen, urged on by disgruntled cement companies, 
out to devastate his retail rights. 


Business Increases, but Profits? 





Year after year this lumberman’s business increased 
steadily in volume, but, strange to say, his net profits 
did not increase in the same proportion as his sales. 
He could not account for this. This state of affairs 
continued for three or four years before he set himself 
thoroughly to the task of dislodging the dusky inhabi- 
tant of his business woodpile. He began with the new 
year, directly after the annual inventory, to entrap the 
ebony-hued gentleman. He started a sales account, en- 
tering the margin of profit he derived from every tran- 
saction. At the end of his fiscal year he cast up the 
balances, and the truth stood revealed. His day of 
reckoning had come, as it inevitably does. 

He found that the lumber end of his business, while 
considerably decreased, had resulted in a nice margin 
of profit. His fuel business had been first class and had 
brought him the usuat returns. All other items of his 
stock had amply repaid him for his work and worry, 
with one exception,—his cement business. His sales in 
this commodity had been enormous; he had sold from 
4,000 to 5,000 barrels at a profit—a profit that had all 
of the earmarks of a drouth in Kansas. 

For years past his overhead had figured almost ex- 
actly 10 percent of his sales. In delving deeper into 
the returns of this branch of his business he found that 
he had sold six ears to a firm of cement silo contrac- 
tors at a margin of 5 cents above actual cost in an 
effort to prevent these contractors from shipping in 
their own cement and disposing of the excess on each 
job to the trade at cost. He had sold 1,500 barrels to a 
paving contractor, delivered on the job, at 10 cents 
above actual cost. The remainder, or about 2,000 bar- 
1els, had been sold to his regular retail customers at a 
margin of 20 cents a barrel, or a profit of 12 percent. 
To recapitulate: He had sold approximately 2,000 bar- 
rels at a margin of 2% percent; 1,500 barrels at a 
margin of 5 percent; and 2,000 barrels at a margin of 
12 percent. These percentages represented his gross 
profits. The deductions he figured for delivery on the 
paving job, the bundling of all empty sacks, the return 
freight charges on them, and the loss of such sacks as 
the cement companies decided were ‘‘worthless’’ or 
‘¢foreign,’? he found decreased all of these margins 
nearly 2 percent. He had had an average investment 
in stock and book accounts throughout the year of 
about $5,000, and the more he studied the propositien, 
the more he thought ‘‘damn,’’ with a double D. 

A retrospective view of the situation brought him no 
solace; he had done the best he could under the cireum- 
stances. The future promised him no remedy for the 
besetting ills: of this branch of his business. If he did 
not sell at these prices his cement trade would go to 
his competing dealers and the contractors would ship in 
their requirements, thereby eliminating the better mar- 
gin of profit that he had thus far been able to obtain 
from his small lot customers. 

He studied the situation from every angle without 
being able to arrive at a satisfying conclusion. In his 
subconscious mind the truth dwelt, but a man is loath 
to acknowledge himself a simpleton and he would not 
liberate it from its accustomed abode. He consoled 
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himself with the thought that he had done the best he 
could, and that was all any man could do. 

He lighted a cigar, elevated his feet to the corner of 
his desk, and sought to banish worry by admiring the 
pleasing proportions of a new pair of shoes he had pur- 
chased that day. This particular pair of shoes, he re- 
flected, had cost him $4. He had inadvertently learned 
this shoe merchant’s cost mark, and this advantage dis- 
closed the fact that this $4 transaction had netted the 
dealer a profit of $1.50. He fell to wondering what this 
shoe merchant would do to the sleek and dapper sales- 
man who would propose to him that he put in a $2,500 
stock of these shoes and then come at him (the mer- 
chant) with a proviso that the manufacturer reserved 
the right to sell direct to the trade at a price to include 
though not to exceed 614 cents (214 percent on a cost 
basis of $2.50) commission for the dealer in each pair 
of shoes so sold. He had an immediate vision of that 
salesman going out through the shoe merchant’s door 
at about the same muzzle velocity he would attain if 
fired from a 42-centimeter German howitzer. But then, 
everybody knows that a shoe merchant is not compelled 
to do business on any such margin of profit; his jobber 
and wholesaler protect him in his business. What was 


true of the shoe merchant in this respect was true of 
the retailer who had sold him the clothes he was wear- 
ing; the chair he was sitting in; the cigar he was 
smoking; in fact, every other article within the scope 





years the fruits of his hard fought campaign had _ be- 
come apparent: the combined cement sales of himself 
and competitor had dwindled to less than 2,000 barrels, 
and a considerable part of this quantity, because of 
the selling price they had maintained, had gone into 
the territory of the neighboring dealers. His sales 
were about the same as they had been in the preceding 
years, but his net profits were such as to cause him to 
chuckle quietly at the close of each year’s inventory, and 
to thank devoutly the disgruntled company that had 
been instrumental in starting the second dealer in his 
town. 

Wisdom is gained from expensive experience. He 
had learned his lesson at a great cost of profits, but the 
“*heans’? he had ‘‘spilled’’? were again simmering 
sweetly in the pot. 

Note—As to whether this tale is fact or fiction is left 
to the judgment of the individual retail lumber dealer 
to decide. Of course, we all know that no lumber 
retailer who reads this story would make that mistake— 
would he? He would never think of doing such a thing 
—would he? But, if he did, and didn’t, it is just as 
well perhaps that he didn’t. Bert Z. SEE. 


~ 


LUMBER COMPANY WINS PRIZE. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 3.—The carnival parade, 
which is an established an- 
nual feature of summer life 
in the city, oceurred this 
year on Friday, June 25. As 
usual the Somers Lumber 
Company, progressive lum- 
ber dealer of this city, was 
represented in the parade 
with a most attractive float, 
that company’s float this 
year having been awarded 
first prize. As may be noted 
from the accompanying il- 
lustration, the company de- 
viated this year from its 
former style of float and 
presented a complete two- 
story house with vine-clad 
portico and brick chimney, 
the float being drawn by 
employees of the company 
dressed in white uniforms. 
This float of the Somers 
Lumber Company was a 
most attractive feature of 














FLOAT OF THE SOMERS LUMBER COMPANY IN PARADE AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


of his vision. Why, then, should he strive to sell any 
article that afforded him the means of deriving such 
a niggardly profit? 


He Receives the Light. 


At this juncture in his meditations his subconscious 
mind asserted itself and refused to be longer denied. 
Without further quibbling, ie was forced to admit that 
he had perpetrated a grievous joke upon himself. 

As this conviction continued to grow upon him, he 
came to realize that he had woefully mistreated a group 
of tried and trusty friends, the lumber manufacturers, 
who had made him what he was financially by affording 
him such protection as would enable him to make a 
legitimate profit. He now felt that he had repaid them 
with shameful ingratitude. With more than a passing 
regret, he remembered that he could indubitably have 
sold wooden silos in place of the dozen or more that 
had heen erected out of conerete that season had he 
evinced the same enthusiasm for wood that he had prac- 
tieed in producing results with cement. There were 
hundreds of other instances that he could recall when 
he had exploited cement to the detriment of lumber, 
where lumber would have answered the purpose as well, 
or better, and where the cost of installing the lumber 
would have been less. But, he being a lumber retailer, 
and the chosen and preferred agent of the cement com- 
panies, how could he ever hope to repay such a rare 
and distinguished honor except by reciprocating with 
all of the good business he could possibly turn their 
way! True, there had been times when he had doubted 
the sincerity of the cement companies in their protesta- 
tions of unwavering friendship, particularly after a 
heated session with one of their sleek and dapper sales- 
men whom it had required his war club and dog to dis- 
lodge, and seldom of late had he found himself free 
from misgivings as to their loyalty. 

When his yard foreman came to him one fine morn- 
ing with the information that one Simons, a retired 
farmer, had unloaded a car of cement into his barn, hav- 
ing been made a deal over night by one of the dis- 
gruntled companies, despite the fact that he had neither 
office nor shed, he felt that his suspicions had lain too 
long dormant. Inside of two weeks he was selling 
cement at absolute cost to meet this new competition. 

Now it was that the lumber manufacturers again 
came into their own. Henceforth, he devoted every 
hour of every day to the promotion of his lumber sales, 
and to the exclusion of cement. He did not solicit the 
silo econtractor’s cement business, but encouraged him 
to ship in his own cement, thereby releasing himself 
from all obligation to that worthy, and leaving himself 
free to use all of his persuasive powers in his effort to 
induce prospective silo builders to use wood in pref- 
erence to concrete. 

The first year he succeeded in selling wood for eight 
out of the thirten silos erected in his territory; the 
second year, fourteen out of sixteen. At the end of two 


an unusually attractive ear- 
nival parade. 
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OHIO RETAILERS IN NOVEL CAMPAIGN. 


That the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
propose to do battle with the substitutes on their own 
ground and with the same weapons that have been so 
effectively utilized by those who have waged the war 
on wood is indicated in a letter to the AMERICAN LuM 
BERMAN from W, Austin Phelps, secretary of that asso- 
ciation. Mr. Phelps has begun a 
tour of Ohio on a personally con- 
ducted ‘‘build with wood’? cam- 
paign. <A feature of this new 
campaign of the Ohio association 
is the supplying of sample wood 
boosting pages to various lumber 
dealers who are recommended to 
make use of this plan in their 
local papers for advertising wood. 
Of this campaign for interesting 
the people generally in_ the 
greater use of wood Mr. Phelps 
says: 

I will leave Cleveland July 8 for a 
trip throughout Ohio on a “Build 
with Wood” campaign in an Oakland 
speedster. Ten towns in the State 
will be given a talk illustrated with 
stereopticon§ slides, showing what : Ww. 
happens when fireproof construction 
burns: showing the proper applica- 
tion of the sprinkler system and the 
absolute safety of a mill constructed 
building coupled with a sprinkler sys- 
tem in not only resisting fire but put 
ting it out as well. 


bership 
will no 


We will also show the kinds of ad- the retail 


vertising that are being used to boost 
lumber substitutes, collected from 
various national publications, and we 
intend also to show a coéperative ad 
vertising scheme for use of lumber 
dealers in their home towns and wil! 
try to get this established—not, par- 
ticularly as an advertisement for any 
one dealer but as a general wood 
boosting proposition, which we believe 
is the best solution of the problem, 
playing up wood and its various quali- 
ties of strength, beauty, properties of 
non-conduction of heat and cold ete., 
along with a story of “trees and how 
to know them.” 

This is an experiment on the part 
of the Ohio association, but we mean 
to try it out thoroughly and to re 
awaken interest in association work, 
establish district and local city o1 
ganizations so that interest will not 
lag during the summer and so that 
we may collect valuable information 
to be used each year at the conven- 
tion, 


Wood” 


-paign, 





We wish also to free the association from any criticism 
as to a control of prices or trade restraint, or anything of 
the kind, and to show that in its aims and purposes it wishes 
only to promote and perpetuate the lumber interests without 
any particular regulation and to establish a feeling of com 
radeship among the various dealers. 


WHAT THE PLAN CONTEMPLATES. 


The plan of Mr. Phelps contemplates that the entire 
State is to be covered in an automobile and practically 
every lumber dealer visited and interviewed as.to gen 
eral and local conditions. Ten towns in the State will 
be given a ‘‘build with wood’’ dinner and stereopticon 
lecture on ‘‘advertising wood products.’’ <A_ stereo 
typed illustrated notice as shown herewith will be given 
to the newspapers in every town visited in this cam 
The itinerary for the northeastern part of the 
State is as follows: 

July S—Leave Cleveland, Cuyahoga Fails, Akron 

July 9%—Canton. 

July 10—Carroliton, Wellsville. 

July 12—East Liverpool. 

July 18—Salem, Youngstown. 

July 14—Warren, Kinsman. 

July 15—Conneaut, Ashtabula. 

July 16—Willoughby, Cleveland. 

July 20—West Dover, Lorain. 

July 21—Vermillion, Huron. 

July 22—Sandusky; meeting of the Ohio Builders’ Supply 
Association. 

July 24—Dayton; Springfield-Dayton Lumbermen’s picnic, 


In planning and conducting this campaign the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers has taken the 
most advanced step yet proposed by any organization 
for immediate werk in promoting the more general use 
of wood and in offsetting the adverse influence of cam 
paigns having for their object the promotion of sub 
stitutes for wood as building materials. 





THEIR PRODUCTS WELL FEATURED. 


LovuISVILLE, Ky., July 7—The Henry Koehler Lum 
ber Company believes in using a slogan for the purpose 
of attracting retail buyers, and in all of its advertising 
the phrase, ‘‘ Koehler Lumber—It’s Up to Grade,’’ has 
been made prominent, ‘The company keeps this slogan 
prominently before the public and it is even painted on 
the back of the Ford runabout used by the city sales- 
man. The concern also believes in outdoor display 
advertising, and its sign has been painted in a numbe 
of prominent locations, including the fence of the base 
ball park. 

The Alfred Struck ‘Company’ is another local retail 
concern that has been advertising out of the ordinary, 
its system being to advertise each of the various prod 
ucts which it handles, on the theory that the average 
consumer does not realize the extent nor variety of the 
goods handled in a lumber yard. Hence everything 
from stairs to fence-posts has been featured from time 
to time in the advertising, an occasional complete list 
of items being given. 

The Embry Lumber Company, the newest retail yard 
in Louisville, has been doing a lot of general advertis 
ing to familiarize its name with buyers of lumber, It 
has made a point of listing its announcement in the 
various building directories published weekly by the 
daily papers and others. 


“BUILD WITH WOOD” 


The Slogan of 


The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers 


In Novel Membership 


Campaign 


A, Phelp:, the secretary of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, was in town today on 
a 3,000-mile, g‘ate-wide membership campaign, in his 
“Oakland spee ister,” Sturdy as the Oak. The mem- 
campaign will cover the state of Ohio and 
doubt result in reawekened activity among 


lum er dealers. 


Mr. Phelps e pects to increase the membership in 
the state asso:iation of retail lumber dealers in this 
campaign and to spread the doctrine of “Build with 


throug cut the state. 

The present officers of the association are S. 5S. 
King, Dayton, president; 
vice president; F’. D. Torrence, Xenia, treasurer. 


A. C. Klumph, Cleveland 
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Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen | 





TARIFF INTERPRETATION INVOLVED. 


Vague Wording Causes Overcharges—Other Findings 
of the Interstate Commission. 


[By ODELL.] 

WasHinetox, D. C., July 10.—In a formal opinion 
the Interstate Commerce Commission holds that rates 
or lumber from South Pittsburgh, Tenn., to Ohio 
River crossings of 17 cents per 100 pounds and to 
Mississippi River crossings of 22 cents per 100 pounds 
are not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory against 
South Pittsburgh in favor of Chattanooga. At the 
same time the commission adopts the contention of 
the complainant that the language of the tariff in- 
volved, which was filed by the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway Company, is such as to make the 
rate of 13 cents to Ohio River crossings the lawful 
rate. On this basis the commission finds that ship- 
ments moving from South Pittsburgh since 1913 should 
have taken the 13-cent rate and that the Haskew Lum- 
ber Company of South Pittsburgh is entitled to a re- 
fund for overcharges. 

Originally the 13-cent rate applied to shipments of 
lumber manufactured from logs drawn from the Ten- 
nessee River. In 1912 the river was closed by the 
erection of a lock and dam and the Haskew company 
thereafter secured the bulk of its logs from interior 
points. This raised the question whether the 13-cent 
rate could be applied to lumber shipments from logs 
not taken from the river. The company contended 
that the 13-cent rate did not apply. The commission 
concedes that the intention of the railroad to give the 
tariff a narrow and restricted construction is not in 
doubt, but holds that tariffs must be interpreted on their 
language and not on the intention of the framers. 
In this connection the opinion of the commission says: 


However, it is a well-established rule that tariffs are to be 
construed according to their language, and the intention of the 
framers is not controlling. Its terms should be so clearly 
stated as to avoid misinterpretation or misunderstanding. 
Whereas prior to 1909 the tariff charges from South Pittsburg 
are stated in certain and definite terms, clearly indicating that 
the 13-cent rate is limited to lumber sawed from river logs, 
the subsequent issues are not so limited. The wording is such 
that the construction sought to be attached by complainant is 
the natural one. We find that under the tariff in question 
the rate lawfully applicable from South Pittsburg to Ohio 
River crossings on lumber manufactured from logs drawn 
from inland points on the Southern Railway via Stevenson 
and Huntsville, Ala., or from Chattanooga and beyond is 13 
cents. We find that there have been overcharges on ship- 
ments which have been assessed charges in excess of that 
rate, for which overcharges refund is due the complainant, 
The case will be held open for such order as may be necessary 
in connection therewith. 

Inasmuch as it is the avowed desire of defendant, in the 
event complainant's interpretation of the tariff is sustained, 
to make revision so as to indicate beyond question the appli- 
cation of rates as contended for by it, as has evidently been 
their intention heretofore, it is proper at this time to consider 
the rates in question. 

Complainant contends that rates from South Pittsburgh of 
17 cents to Ohio River crossings and 22 cents to St. Louis, 
Mo., are unreasonable in that they exceed the rates of 13 
cents and 18 cents, respectively, in effect from Chattanooga. 
It is stated that complainant must compete in the same mar- 
kets with Chattanooga millmen and that the present difference 
in the rates gives an undue advantage to the Chattanooga com- 
petitors. It is further urged that as both Chattanooga and 
South Pittsburg are located on the Tennessee River there is 
between these points potential, if not actual, competition by 
water; that defendant would derive more revenue from the 
present traffic at the 13-cent rate than on lumber sawed from 
river logs, as it gets the haul on the logs into South Pittsburg 
and on the lumber outbound. 

Complainant alleges discrimination against South Pittsburg 
and in favor of Chattanooga in that on such commodities 
as stoves and hollow ware, dog irons, wash kettles, pipe, 
sadirons, and hosiery defendant makes practically the same 
rates from both points to the Ohio River crossings, the differ- 
ence in some instances being in favor of South Pittsburg, 
while maintaining on lumber a difference of 4 cents in favor 
of Chattanooga. What compelling conditions brought about 
the present adjustment on the iron articles mentioned is not 
made clear, but admittedly there is no competition between 
such commodities and lumber. It is not clear, therefore, how 
this difference in rates may be held discriminatory. 

In view of the circumstances and conditions appearing in 
this record, we do not find that the present rates on lumber 
from South Pittsburg to the Ohio River and Mississippi River 
crossings are unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. De- 
fendant will be expected to make any necessary revision of 
the wording of its tariff to avoid the possibility of misunder- 
standing or misinterpreting it. 

In an unreported opinion growing out of a complaint 
filed by the Bradley Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
against the Ann Arbor Railroad and connecting lines, 
involving alleged unreasonable charges on shipments of 
lumber and box shooks from points on the Warren, 
Johnsville & Saline River Railroad to interstate desti- 
nations, the commission announces that all questions 
raised were settled in its decision in the tap line case. 
At the same time the commission grants the relief asked 
for by complainant, stating that ‘‘local charges of the 
Warren, Johnsville & Saline road should be refunded 
by that line to the complainant and a detailed report of 
all shipments made in accordance with our findings 
herein should be made within sixty days from the date 
of service hereof.’’ No complaint was made against the 


present joint rates from the points involved, the rates 
complained of having been applied during a_ period 
when there were no joint rates. 

Beginning July 7, Examiner Pitt held hearings in 
St. Louis on such portions of fourth section applications 
filed by the southwestern railroads as seek authority to 
continue rates on lumber from producing points in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri and Texas 
to Omaha, Neb., Council Bluffs, Des Moines and Sioux 
City, Iowa, that are lower than the rates concurrently 
applicable on’ like traffic to intermediate points, or 
rates from intermediate points in the States named that 
are higher than rates on like traffic from more distant 
points. The Fullerton Lumber Company protested 
against the granting of these applications, contending 
that if granted they would work great hardship to some 
lumber shippers. 

The Bowie Lumber Company, of Lafourche, La., has 
filed a complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company alleging serious damage 
to business through the increase in rates on hewn cy- 
press ties from Lafourche to Eureka, Tex. January 21, 
1915, the Bowie company made a quotation for the de- 
livery of 100,000 hewn cypress ties to the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway Company of Texas at Eureka, 
based on the prevailing rate of 12 cents. This rate was 
published in supplement 17 of F. A. Leland’s tariff, 
I.C.C. 1035. After the price for the ties had been 
quoted supplement 21 of this tariff was published, ef- 
fective January 26, canceling the application of the 
lumber rate of 12 cents on hewn cypress ties, resulting 
in a combination rate of 18%4 cents per 100 pounds, or 
an inerease of more than 50 percent in transportation 
charges. Complainant contends that this cancelation 
of the lumber rate on hewn ties was unreasonable, un- 
just and violative of the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act. Under a rate of 1834 cents the Bowie 
company could not fulfill its contract except at a loss. 

The Thompson Brothers Lun:ber Company, of Hous- 
ton, Tex., has filed a complaint against the Missouri 
Pacific and connecting lines, against the rate of $3.10 
a ton from Oklahoma points on lump coal used by its 
logging locomotives. The complainant declares that a 
rate of $2.60 a ton would be reasonable, and that the 
higher rate places the company at a serious disadvan- 
tage by reason of the excessively high cost of fuel. 
Thompson Bros. are compelled to compete with milling 
companies that enjoy lower coal rates, 

An order issued by.the commission authorizes the 
Louisville & Nashville road to revise through rates on 
lumber and articles taking the same rates as published 
in tariff I. C. C. No. A-13296, from points on the line 
of the Louisville & Nashville south of Decatur, Ala., to 
points north of the Ohio River and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, so as to correspond with the changes made 
in the rates from Ohio River crossings and from East 
St. Louis, Ill., to the same destinations. 

Another order authorizes the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway to continue and establish rates for the 
transportation of lumber from Duluth, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., and group to 
points in Wisconsin, Michigan and Illinois named in 
tariff I. C. C. B-1821 the same as are concurrently in 
effect via the more direct lines. The Milwaukee road 
also is authorized to maintain higher rates from Duluth 
and group to intermediate points east of and including 
New Lisbon, Wis., and from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer and group to the same intermediate 
points north of and including Brown Deer Wis., pro- 
vided that the rates from Duluth to intermediate points, 
except to stations north of Stiles Junction, Wis., do not 
exceed 12 cents per 100 pounds, to stations north of 
Stiles Junction 13 cents, and from St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and’ Minnesota Transfer 12 cents. 

The commission has suspended from July 20 until 
January 20 the operation of an item in Agent R. C. 
Frye’s tariff, I. C. C. No. 11, which names an increased 
rate on common chairs, in carloads, applicable on traffic 
moving between points in western classification terri- 
tory. This proposal was previously suspended from 
March 22 until July 20, and the commission has not yet 
completed its inquiry into the matter. 

An order has been issued vacating a previous order 
of the commission suspending proposed increases in 
rates on lumber to Chicago Heights, Ill. Since the com- 
mission started its inquiry into the propriety of the pro- 
posed increases the railroads concerned have filed tariffs 
placing Chicago Heights on the same basis as Chicago. 

The commission also has vacated its order of March 
4, last, suspending proposed increases in rates on bar- 
rels to Gulf ports, as proposed in a tariff filed by Agent 
M. P. Washburn and known as supplement No. 22 to 
I. C. C. No. 119. Since the inquiry was begun the ear- 
riers involved have filed new tariffs canceling the pro- 
posed increases. 

An order has been issued further suspending from 
July 13 until January 13 the operation of schedules 
contained in a long list of tariffs which provide for the 
withdrawal of rules and regulations permitting cars to 
be stopped in transit for the purpose of partially unload- 
ing or loading. These schedules were previously sus- 
pended from Mareh 15 until July 13. 

In a formal opinion the commission holds that a 
rate of 34 cents per 100 pounds for the traneporta- 
tion of lumber and articles taking the lumber rate 


in carloads from Texas and Louisiana producing ter- 
ritory to Las Cruces, N. Mex., unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeds 28 cents. The commission, how- 
ever, denies reparation to the Bascom-Freneh Com 
pany and others who joined in the complaint. The 
reason given for not granting reparation is that the 
complainants were not the real parties in interest in 
this connection, having deducted the actual freight 
charges from their invoices and charged them back 
to the consignors. 

The Santa Fe and connecting lines are given until 
August 15 to file and publish rates in accordance with 
the commission’s ruling. 

The American Creosote Works of New Orleans has 
filed a complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Company and connecting lines, 
asking $625 reparation on certain shipments of lum- 
ber from Orange and Beaumont, Texas, to New Or. 
leans for export to Central America, on which the 
treating-in-transit privilege was denied. The lumber 
was moved on the understanding that shipments origi- 
nating on the Texas and New Orleans railroad would 
take the transit tariff. It later developed that the 
tariff did not apply to shipments from that iine. The 


‘earriers concerned have since changed the tariff so 


that on future shipments it has applied and are willing 
to make the refund if authorized to do so by the 
commission. 

The Inman-Poulsen Lumber Company and the East- 
ern & Western Lumber Company of Portland, Oregon, 
have filed a complaint against a rate of 25 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of rough fir, green fir lumber 
and lath from Portland to certain specified destina- 
tions. Complainants show that lower rates from other 
points make it impossible for this class of lumber 
to move from their Portland mills on the 25 cent rate. 
They ask the commission to establish a rate of 17% 
cents per 100 pounds from Portland. 


CHERRY LUMBER RATE TOO HIGH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—In a general opin- 
ion dealing with Des Moines (Iowa) commodity rates 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the rate 
on cherry lumber from Chicago to Des Moines is unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeds the present fourth 
class rate. The J. K. & W. H. Gilerest Lumber Com- 
pany filed complaint against rates on cherry lumber in 
less than carload lots. The commission finds that under 
the western classification cherry lumber, 1. ¢. 1., is rated 
second elass, but under the Iowa and Illinois celassifi- 
cations it is rated fourth class. The combination of the 
fourth class rates to and from the Mississippi River is 
less than the through second class rate from Chicago 
to Des Moines. 


DEEP WATER DREAM COMES TRUE. 


Direct Steamship Service to New York Established— 
Consumers, Coastwise and Inland, Will Benefit. 











Houston, Tex., July 5.—Houston jobbing and manu- 
facturing circles felt a distinct thrill of pleasure on 
Saturday, July 3, when a wire from R. H. Cleveland 
and R. H. Spencer, representatives of the Houston 
Bankers, Jobbers and Manufacturers’ Association, ad- 
vised local men of the conclusion of arrangements with 
officials of the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship 
Company, of New York, for a direct steamship service 
between the metropolis and the turning basin of the 
Houston ship channel, where the new municipal wharves 
are located. The first sh'p is expected to sail from New 
York for Houston on July 20 and the sailings will be 
continued every ten days thereafter. 

Thus the first part of Houston’s deep water 
dream is in a fair way to be realized. The inaugura- 
tion of this service justifies the confidence of Houston’s 
citizens that Houston would eventually become an in- 
land port on a parity with New Orleans, Liverpool and 
other cities. Three steamships will be placed in the 
service immediately and this service will be increased as 
the demand justifies. 

Houston lumbermen Saturday could not express enough 
in praise of the project. One lumberman said: 

This means that practically all of the coastwise lumber 
shipments now made through the port of Galveston will be 
made through the sub-port of Houston. New York, as we all 
know, is one of the largest consumers of Texas lumber 
products in the country, and the coastwise shipments to that 
port alone will approximate many millions of feet each year. 
Houston will have the benefit of the majority of these ship- 
ments with the establishment of the new line, and I am sure 
every iumber manufacturer in Texas will be glad to witness 
this development of a new inland port whose possibilities are 
unlimited. 

R. M. Farrar, well known Texas lumberman, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and an officer of the 
National Bank of Commerce, said Saturday: 

The announcement that arrangements have been completed 
which will insure a regular ten-day steamer freight service 
between New York and the port of Houston is, to my mind, 
the most important epoch in the commercial building of our 
city. It is the beginning of the consummation of the labors, 
plans and hopes of more than a generation. The faith of our 
people in the ship channel will be demonstrated and every 
man who has given the subject serious consideration and 
thought hesitates to even express his ideas of its great 
possibilities and significance. Our commercial interests will 
liberally patronize the ship channel with their tonnage, and 
there will follow in due course all manner of industrial and 
shipping development. 

The Houston ship channel is not a mere local facility, 
though half the cost of coverting it into a highway for 
ocean carriers was borne by the taxpayers of Houston 
and Harris county. The idea of the men who labored 
long and faithfully for the channel’s improvement was 
to bring shipping closer to both producer and consumer, 
and lighten the transportation charge on inbound as 
well as on outbound freight—to eliminate at least one 
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cost of handling at the ocean terminal, and minimize 
the cost of concentrating traffic at the logical point 
of distribution. 

Now that the ship channel is ready to be used, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas consumers should be able to 
save from 5 to 10 cents a hundred pounds on mer- 
chandise that comes to them from Atlantic seaboard 
territory, and Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas shippers 
should be able to save a fair percentage on their ship- 
ments of the various commodities that are now paying 
for the rail haul from Houston to the Galveston wharves. 

Among the immediate improvements contemplated is 
a wide road from the city to the turning basin, four 
and a half miles in length, giving the industrial plants 
of the city quick access to the terminal facilities that 
are now nearing completion. 

It was announced Saturday from the offices of the 
Texas Company that that concern had purchased 250 
acres on the ship channel, and tanks, wharves and other 
facilities will be immediately constructed at a cost of 
something over $250,000. 





CAMPAIGN FOR MERCHANT MARINE. 

San Francisco, Cau. July 3.—Following the an- 
nouncement that the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
will discontinue its transpacifie service from this port 
and that the Dollar Steamship Company, of this city, 
will change its lumber steamers to British registry and, 
possibly, remove its offices to Vancouver, B. C., the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce has inaugurated a 
movement to awaken the entire nation to the urgent 
necessity of building up an American merchant marine. 
An educational campaign is to be carried on and every 
large commercial organization in this country will be 
asked to codperate in the work. 

Copies of resolutions adopted by the local chamber 
of commerce have been sent to President Wilson and 
to 400 commercial bodies throughout the United States. 
The directors, in the resolution, requested President 
Wilson to appoint a commission of practical shipping 
men to study the laws and regulations governing ship- 
ping in this and other countries and then draft a bill 
providing for some constructive method of building up 
a lasting merchant marine. An explanatory letter sent 
to the President concludes as follows: ‘‘In the steam- 
ship business the laws and regulations of the United 
States Government are such as greatly to increase the 
cost of operation and maintenance of American ships as 
compared with those of foreign countries, which tends 
to restrict and handicap an increase of American 
shipping. ’’ 

The Pacific Mail Company carries 45 percent of all 
tonnage from this coast and 60 percent of our business 
with the Philippines. It purposes to retire, owing to 
its inability to compete with the Japanese after the 
new seamen’s act takes effect, in November next. 





HEARING POSTPONED. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 7.—The hearing scheduled to be 
held here today befor? Examiner Pitt, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the case of Fullerton Lumber 
Company vs. Alabama Central Railroad Company et al., 
on application of southwestern carriers for authority to 
continue rates on lumber from southern lumber produc- 
ing points to Nebraska and Iowa centers has been post- 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. 


TEXAS RATE HEARING ADJOURNED. 


Commission Will Reconsider Case Later—No Radical 
Change in Tariffs Looked For. 





Houston, TEx., July 5.—The second hearing before 
the Texas Railroad Commission, affecting the applica- 
tion of the Texas railroads for an increase in rates, has 
closed, and the commission has adjourned to take up 
other matters affecting the subject later in the month, 
at a date yet to be announced. It is interesting to note 
that there was opposition to every proposed tariff change 
but one—the tariff naming less carload mileage rates 
on woven wire fence. This tariff the railroads sought 
to have canceled and no objection was offered to the 
change. 

It is doubtful if changes in rates so radical and so 
general have ever before put so many people on the 
defensive in so short a space of time. The business 
interests of Texas were slow to realize the revolutionary 
effect, of the railroads’ suggested tariffs, but when the 
realization dawned upon them they appeared at Austin 
with facts, figures and arguments calculated to reveal 
to the commission their conviction that the proposed 
rate advances would seriously cripple them. Especially 
was the fact emphasized that interstate rates should 
bear their part of any burden placed on Texas traffic, 
and rates to Texas from outside jobbing and manufac- 
turing centers must be increased proportionately and 
coincidentally with any intrastate rate increases, 

As far as the lumber industry is concerned, no wide- 
spread changes in lumber rates were requested, but an 
inerease of the rates from east Texas mills to Houston 
was asked from 8% to 10 cents; also cancellation of the 
13% cent rate from Houston to points on the Houston 
& Texas Central Railroad. Will Miller of Houston made 
an excellent impression in his contention for the con- 
tinuance of the latter rate, which he proved was necessary 
for the continuation of his wood and wire fence factory. 
The proposal of carriers to cancel the rates on lumber 
and logs for manufacturing purposes was hotly con- 
tested and called forth a rebuke from Chairman May- 
field, who expressed astonishment that they would seek 
thus to hamper the operation of industrial enterprises. 

Benton MeMillan created a strong impression in his 
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SEEK ANSWER TO COMMERCE PROBLEM. 


England’s Embargo Against Enemy Countries Threatens 
America’s Domestic and Foreign Business. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—Careful investigation 
into the effect on American commerce, both export 
and import, of England’s blockade against Germany, 
Austria and the whole of northern Europe reveals a 
calamitous condition in business of which neither the 
people nor the Government of the United States have 
any conception. 

In the export trade, cotton presents more startlingly 
than any other commodity how serious the adversity 
of the growers will be if England persists in shut- 
ting off practically the whole of the European conti- 
nent, excepting France and Russia, from commerce 
with the United States. With the planters facing a 
loss of $280,000,000 on the coming crop, the cotton 
situation is more impressive than that of other com- 
modities, because of the vast sum by which it is 
measured, but other lines of American business have 
or will suffer bigger losses proportionately and some 
are threatened with extinction. 

There are many lines of industry which for years 
have been devoting time, energy and money to build- 
ing up a foreign trade in Europe, and have succeeded 
to the extent that at the outbreak of the war a con- 
siderable part of their output was marketed on the 
continent of Europe. Today, on account of the very 
inclusive list of contraband declared by the Allies 
and the more recent shutting off of all trade with 
Germany and Austria and countries contiguous to 
them, those American producers and manufacturers 
have lost the fruit of their years of labor. Ores, 
copper, lumber, cotton, typewriters, sewing machines, 
cash registers and adding machines, shoes and ready 
made clothing are some of the commodities for which 
American manufacturers and producers found their 
European markets suddenly cut off. 

Manufactured steel has suffered, despite the tre- 
mendous increase in the exportation of instruments 
of war. The latest reports show that the exports 
of manufactured steel from the United States, which 
include also machine tools and similar articles, have 
declined about $45,000,000. Wall Street estimates 
that the war orders placed in this country since the 
war began amount to $1,500,000,000, which is prob- 
ably an over estimate, as Wall Street estimators are 
prone to add strings of ciphers when given the slight- 
est chance, but as an offset to that it is estimated 
that approximately $1,000,000,000 of American com- 
merce has been killed, and much of it may never be 
regained, 

Badly as exporters in some lines have been hit, 
the situation is even worse for the American im- 
porters, who have millions of dollars tied up in goods 
which they have purchased in Europe, but which they 
can not get transported to this side of the ocean. 
Some of the largest importing houses of New York 
have their shelves almost empty and their warehouses 
are practically barren. They have goods lying on the 
docks of Rotterdam, Copenhagen, Gothenberg and 
Genoa, but no ships will transport them to the United 
States because of the danger of capture and confisca- 
tion. Many lines of industry are seriously affected. 
Manufacturers of cotton, silk and woolen clothes 
have the utmost difficulty to keep running without 
dyestuffs. Hospitals lack supplies which can only be 
obtained in Germany or Austria. More than 200 
American colleges have written to say that they will 
have to abandon some of their technical courses un- 
less they can get laboratory supplies, chemicals and 
scientific instruments which were ordered long be- 
fore the Orders in Council were promulgated by 
Great Britain. Commercial potash is needed by the 
farmers and refined potash by glass manufacturers, 
but there is only one plant in the United States pro- 
ducing commercial potash and its output is less than 
one-tenth the normal consumption in this country. 
The United States Government is suffering in many of 
its departments. Great Britain, Italy and Spain and 
several of the South American republics are begging 
importers of the United States to supply them with 
material manufactured in Germany, from which they 
are cut off. This is particularly true of certain coal 
tar products. 

With such conditions prevailing, it is little wonder 
that a movement has sprung up for this Government 
to retaliate by cutting off all shipments to the nations 
which interfere with American commerce, either’ im- 
port or export. There is no concealing the fact that 
the movement has taken on a good deal of strength 
in some quarters, and its proponents, at least, are 
optimistic enough to believe they will succeed. Sev- 
eral meetings have been held in New York and Wash- 
ington to foster the purpose, and during the last 
ten days the White House has been deluged with peti- 
tions, demanding that President Wilson shall call an 
extra session of Congress for the purpose of enacting 
a law which will give him the right to lay an em- 
bargo against the exportation of any commodity of 
American origin to any country which interferes with 


the commerce of this nation. With such authority in 
his hands, the proponents of the embargo idea be- 
lieve that England will be quickly brought to time, 
and that it will never be necessary to put it into 
operation. 

The British Government has shown in every way 
possible that it does not propose to deviate from the 
policy it has adopted, of isolating its enemies from 
the rest of the world so far as it can be done by the 
use of its sea power. That policy was not clear 
to the world before the memorandum of June 22 left 
it open to question no longer. Great Britain has never 
answered the question of whether or not such tactics 
could be defended before the tribunal of international 
law. Its policy has been to do it anyhow, and pay 
the piper afterward. Moreover, England is doing 
almost precisely what the United States did during 
the Civil War. To be sure the Supreme Court of the 
United States finally held that this Government had 
no right to stop trade between England and its 
colonies, or with neutral nations like Mexico, merely 
on suspicion that the articles traded in were intended 
ultimately for consumption in the Confederate States; 
and the United States was called upon to pay enor- 
mous damages. So far as diplomats here can see, 
England is doing exactly the same thing and if the 
courts hold against it later it too will pay, but in 
the meantime American trade must suffer, and the 
policy of isolating Germany is carried out to the 
letter. 

Importers say that England has not been fair be- 
cause in the orders in council, issued March 13, it 
was provided that goods beught by Americans prior 
to March 1 could be shipped up to June 17. The 
American importer says that his goods were bought 
when he sent the order, or contracted for them, but 
Great Britain has ruled that the goods must have 
been paid for prior to March 1 to fall within the 
category of those which it is permissible to send. 
Therein lies the hardship, for it is only in rare in- 
stances that an importer pays for goods before they 
are delivered to him on this side of the water, where- 
as his contract with the seller is binding and he will 
be required to pay for articles whenever they are 
delivered, whether they are then useful to him or not. 
Much of the goods which are being held up by the 
British embargo are seasonable merchandise, novel- 
ties and that sort of thing, which will be practically 
valueless unless they can reach here within the next 
month or two. 

Thus it is that the importers have joined with the 
cotton exporters and some others in the movement 
for a retaliatory embargo against England. It is 
admitted that such an embargo would not be unneu- 
tral; in fact, that the President has discussed the sub- 
ject with Secretary of State Lansing along that line, 
but it is also known that at the present time the 
President does not intend to call an extra session of 
Congress either for that or any other purpose. 

President Wilson and Secretary Lansing will try 
to solve the question diplomatically. A note will soon 
be forwarded to Great britain in which the United 
States will demand that interference with American 
commerce to all neutral countries shall cease, and 
that the holding up of American shipments of non- 
contraband articles to Germany and Austria shall also 
stop, unless Great Britain establishes a bonafide block- 
ade of German ports. The United States will claim 
that such a blockade has not been established, and 
that until it has the right to trade with Germany 
and Austria in noncontraband goods, shipped by neu- 
tral vessels, cannot be questioned. The right to stop 
ships at sea and visit and search them will be con- 
ceded to Great Britain, but the right to convoy them 
unwillingly to British ports for search, and to hold 
them there indefinitely, will be contested as an in- 
fringement of the neutral rights of the United States. 





TRADE BODY PLANS ITINERARY. 


Federal Commission Coming to Chicago for Conference 
with National Lumber Manufacturers. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—On July 19 and 20 the 
Federal Trade Commission will hold conferences in Chi- 
cago with representatives of the National Association of 
Lumber Manufacturers. The conference was arranged 
at the request of the lumbermen. The Chicago stop 
will be the first made by the commission in a trip 
through the West. The lumber industry presents many 
problems which the leading men of the industry desire 
to lay before the commission. At the Chicago confer- 
ence these will be gone into in a general way and thor- 
oughly discussed. Over-production will be a leading 
topic of discussion in this connection. 

Members of the commission also expect to become 
intimately acquainted with conditions in the lumber in- 
dustry during the formal hearings which will be held 
on the Pacific coast and elsewhere. The hearings, of 
course, will be general, covering numerous industries, 
but the importance of the lumber industry in the western 
country naturally gives it a leading place. ; 

The hearings generally will treat more particularly 
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of the foreign trade in various lines of 


of the subject 





industry, with suggestions as to how it may be fostered 
and promoted. The expectation is. tl emphasis will 
be given to the importanee and desirability of smaller 
concerns establishing codperative selling agencies 


abroad. 

Many requests have been 1 
from business mei and organizations that desire to 
present certain of the problems of their particular lines 
of trade. These will be taken up at various points. 
For example, from Chicago the commission will go to 
Detroit where hearings will be held on July 21 devoted 
largely to the automobile industry which centers in that 
city. “More than a hundred Detroit firms engage largely 
in the export trade. 

From Detroit the commission will go to Cinemnati 
where hearings will be held July 22. It will then re 
turn to Chica hol general hearings for about a 
week. En route to the north Pacific coast the commis 
sion will stop in Minneapolis and at several other points. 
The itinerary beyond Chicago has not yet been worked 
out. It will include hearings at Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, San Francisco, Los Angeles and San _ Diego. 
Whether the commission will return to the East by way 
of the southern route, touching at New Orleans, which 


ceived by the commission 

















Y¢ wing 


x” come across the 


is a very large exporting center, 
country, stopping at St. Louis, has not yet been finally 
determined. The trip will extend over a period of about 
six weeks. 

During the trip the commission will hold informal 
hearings on a considerable number of complaints, al 
leging unfair practices, which already have been filed. 





POINTS OUT NEEDS OF BUSINESS. 


Official Says Trade Commission Should Aid in Secur 

ing Credit and Uniform Financial Statements. 

WasHiINGTox, D. ©., July 7.-—Edward N. Hurley, 
vice chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, on ac- 
count of his practical business experience, was re 
quested by the commission to suggest plans for helpful 
activities, in response to which request Mr. Hurley has 
prepared a statement, outlining some of these plans as 
follows: 

Among the several methods by which the Federal Trade 
Commission can be constructive help to American business 


there are two of particular importance: One of these is 
to aid the business men of the country in obtaining the 
additional credits to which their business operations may 
entitle them. The second is to aid in establishing a 
standard system of bookkeeping and cost accounting. The 


two are interdependent 
The small manufacturer, the country storekeeper, and 
the retail merchant as a rule do not get at the banks credit 





that they ought to receive, owing to the fact that they are 
unable to present balance sheets in accordance with good 
business prac These men are just as good business 
men, in many respects, as those of larger operations. They 
have brains, ability, knowledge of their wares and of their 


customers, but they do not speak the language of the 
banker in that they are not able to present a statement 
showing their true ets and liabilities. 

Frequently a business man with a credit of a few hun- 
dred dollars at his bank, based wholly on personal grounds, 
could, if he could produce a reliable balance sheet, readily 
obtain several thousand dollars which would enable him to 
expand his business along sound lines. Failing to obtain 
it, his business is limited and confined. 

Ability to borrow at tie bank has a far-reaching effect 
on all credit, because to the bank, primarily, are directed 








inquiries for a rating manufacturer or merchant seek 
ing credit for goods An unfavorable or noncommittal 
report from the bank results in a curtailment of oppor 
tunity. It also checks expansion 

Bankers are in business to loan money to business men, 
and recognize that loans made on balance sheets that are 
sound are desirable loans. The banker will welcome any 
standard ferm of statement that will permit him easily to 






ascertain the exact ties and assets of his customer. 





Special Forms Must be Devised. 


It is recognized that no one standard form of accounting 


can be applied to all classes of business, and that special 
forms must be devised for each group or class of commerce 
and industry. For example, the coal industry can use 
one standard system of accounting Among others, the 
eountry stere and general store retailer, the wholesale 
grocer, the retail grocer, the boot and shoe wholesaler, the 
boot and shoe retailer, the drug store, the manufacturer 
of textiles, tl nanufacturer of machinery, the wholesale 
clothier, the retail clothier, each must have his own special 


system. But it is true that a great many of these forms 
could be adapted for use in lines other than those for which 








they are originally arranged, as certain fundamental prin 
ciples underlie the general structure of accountancy and 
must be recognized by each group. 

The fact must be admitted that in order to put a selling 
price on your products you must, if you be a manufacturer, 
first know exactly what it costs you to manufacture and 
sell them. When business was done on a large percentage 
of profit this was not so essential, but in most lines of 
industry today the large percentage of profit has passed. 
We are working ov a smaller margin and we must absolutely 
know what our goods cost. Any old and out-of-date method 
of arriving at cost figures, with our margins of profit so 
close, must be eliminated. 

It is a fact well understood among business men_ that 
the general demoralization in a large number of industries 
has been caused by fir who cut prices, not knowing what 
their goods actually cost to manufacture: and the cost of 
selling, which is equally important, is almost wholly lost 


sight of. 
How can the Federal Trade Commission help cure these 
conditions 7 





By no compulsory methods. The commission has no power 
and no desire to use such methods But the commission does 
hope to reach the desired end by putting at the service of the 
manufacturers and merchants who have not had the experi 
éuce or advantages that larger firms possess, the account 
ants, bookkeepers and experts in cost production that are 
employed by the commission, and in that way to help 


strengthen American industries where they are weak. These 


services will be rendered ‘only on the request of the indi- 
vidual merchant or manufacturer who desires them. 

In European countries manufacturers and merchants, aided 
by their governments, have developed a high state of effi- 
ciency, which enables them to sell their goods in the mar- 
kets of the world. The Federal Trade Commission desires 
to do what it can to help place American manufacturers 
and merchants on equal terms with these foreign com- 
petitors in order that we may secure and hold our share of 
foreign trade, 

When there is completed within the commission the or- 
ganization for aiding business, any manufacturer or mer 
chant, on request, may receive (a) an approved form for 
presentation to his bank when seeking credit; (b) a form 
designed to show accurately and concisely his assets and 
liabilities, stock on hand ete.; (¢) a form of double entry 
bookkeeping adapted to his class of business, as well as 
(d) a form and method of arriving at costs, also adapted 
to his line of business. All of these sample forms will be 
simple in character and can be .supplied by the local 
printer. 

It is hoped that the different banks throughout the country 
will carry supplies of these forms for the benefit of their 
customers, 

In addition to preparing these forms the commission has 
in mind dividing the country into zones, and maintaining 
in each zone experts in accounting, experts in costs, and 
experts in manufacturing, upon whom the manufacturers, 
merchants and business men may call for advice and as- 
sistance in establishing economies in their plants and _ busi- 


ness houses. 
~~ 


REPORTS ON VESSELS BUILT IN YEAR. 


WASHINGTON, D, C., July 7.—According to a report 
just issued by the Bureau of Navigation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the total number of sailing, steam 
and unrigged vessels built in the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 was 1,226, the tonnage 
being 215,711 gross tons. Of this tonnage, 94,511 was 








wooden vessels and 121,200 was metal, divided as fol- 
lows: Atlantic and Gulf, 586 vessels, gross tonnage, 
166,215; Pacific, 345 vessels, tonnage, 34,984; Great 
Lakes, 156 vessels, tonnage, 10,248; western rivers, ves- 
sels, 132, tonnage, 1,266. 

For the fiscal year 1914 the grand total for the Atlan- 
tie and Gulf -was 677 vessels gross tonnage, 209,245; 
Pacific, 324 vessels, tonnage 35,417; Great Lakes, 144 
vessels, tonnage 60,695; western rivers, 139 vessels, ton- 
nage 6,048; grand total, including Porto Rico and 
Hawaii, 1,291 vessels, tonnage 311,578. 





TO REPORT ON PHILIPPINE LUMBER TRADE. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7.—The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Labor 
has prepared and is about to issue a short monograph 
on Philippine markets for American lumber. The 
monograph was written by Commercial Agent Franklin 
H. Smith, who is investigating the lumber trade in the 
Far East. 

According to Agent Smith, the Philippine market, so 
far as imports are concerned, is dominated by American 
lumber. The islands provided a market for more than 
$500,000 worth of forest products in the twelve months 
ending with June 30, 1914. Practically the entire quan- 
tity represented by these figures was shipped from the 
Douglas fir mills of Washington and Oregon and the 
redwood mills: of California. 

Agent Smith found, however, a sharp competition by 
native woods and gives it as his opinion that this com- 
petition will grow keener. Each succeeding year, he 
thinks, will witness an increasing cut of Philippine 
woods. The conclusion reached is that the prospective 
demand for American lumber in the Philippines is not 
particularly encouraging. 





Creosoted Blocks in Relation to Lumber Business 


[By Joseph G. G. Morgan, Seattle.*] 





As some one has stated, there are about 65,000 blind 
people in this country, not counting those who can not 
see the merits of wood block pavement. How many of 
the latter there are is not known, but they are many 
and it is to those that the campaign of wood block 
advertising must be directed. 

Here in the Northwest we have one large industry 
that is responsible for practically all the development 
that has taken place, and that will remain the foun- 
dation of our industrial development for years to come. 
This is the lumber industry. It makes no difference 
what your business is, whether you are a salaried man 
or in a business of your own, you are affected by 
the condition of the lumber market. Directly or in- 
directly, one way or another, the rise and fall of the 
lumber market flattens or bulges your pocketbook. You 
cannot get away from it. At the present time, compar- 
atively speaking, there is no lumber market. The rea- 
sons for this are many and have been discussed in 
other places. What we want is a remedy. 

To discover a remedy we must analyze one or two 
causes of present deplorable conditions. To a large 
extent the fault lies at our own doors. The lumber 
business is not really developed. Heretofore the 
manufacturer has depended too much on large ship- 
ments of rough lumber or partly finished stuff. He has 
labored to reduce his logging and manufacturing costs, 
at the same time forgetting that the -selling end of 
the business is the one that tells the tale. Almost 
every manufacturing business in the world pays strict 
attention to the selling and develops it to a high de- 
gree of efficiency. Not so with lumber. It has drifted 
along, secure in the knowledge that people must have 
lumber and so must buy. In the meantime the manu- 
facturer of substitutes for lumber have been on the 
job and now the consumer realizes that he really can 
to a large extent get along without lumber and we feel 
the pressure. 

Much has been said of the advertising campaign 
carried on by the cypress people, and we must acknowl- 
edge that they have reached a point far ahead of 
the western manufacturer when it comes to selling his 
product. In 1908 the cypress manufacturer found him- 
self where the Douglas fir manufacturer finds himself 
today. He started an advertising campaign that re- 
sulted in a restoration of the business, so that in 1914 
the output has increased 47 percent, and 98 percent 
of the mills were running on full time. 

The whole thing was done by educating the con- 
sumer, making him want cypress; explaining the ad- 
vantages of using cypress and for what uses it was 
especially adapted. For every inquiry that came in 
a set of follow-up letters and literature was returned 
that edueated the would-be customer until he de- 
manded cypress. 

There are three undeveloped and_ practically un 
touched markets for lumber as follows: 

First.-The home consumption of the small, finely finished 
article. If it were possible for the man at home to step to the 
telephone to order from the nearest hardware, department, 
paint or home furnishing store, a piece or pieces of finished 
lumber of any size up to six feet in length for shelves, window 
boxes, cupboards, tables, benches and general repair or im- 
provement work, would not a great amount of lumber be sold 
in this wav? This has been tried out to some extent in Los 
Angeles, where the outdoors man wishes to build his own 
home, tables. swings ete. Of course the ‘consumer must be 
educated and instructed and this means several months of 
efficient advertising. 

Second. In the rural districts will be found many home 
builders who would gladly buy an extra thousand or more 
feet of lamber if shown by 2 competent salesman how to make 
the home more comfortable, How to build a sleeping porch, 
put in a new floor, build a new room, a veranda or summer 


* Delivered before Enginecrs’ Club of Seattle, June 17, 1915, 











kitchen, together with a rough drawing and costs. With 
about 7,000,000 farm houses in the country, how much of an 
extended market would this make? If only 1,000 feet were 
sold to one-seventh of this number, it would amount to 1,000,- 
000,000 feet. 

Third—Creosoted weed block for paving, the largest item of 
all, if developed properly. 

It is becoming a recognized fact that wood block 
pavement comes the nearest to an ideal pavement that 
has been found. It is noiseless, sanitary, dustless, eas- 
ily repaired, and has a low maintenance cost. In 
the middle West wood blocks cost more than some 
other kinds of pavements, but on the Pacifie coast 
the first cost is less and sinee the maintenance 
amounts to practically nil, the whole cost of the pave- 
ment is less. Wood blocks ean be laid on a six-inch 
concrete base at $2.40 a square yard, contractor’s 
price. They are much lighter and more easily and 
cheaply handled than any other pavement. They do 
not chip or break and the work of laying is simple. 
As now laid there is no sand cushion to provide for 
shifting bottom but the concrete is finished smooth 
and a tar preparation is spread over this on which 
the blocks are laid directly. Over this is swept a 
mixture of sand and cement to fill the cracks. The 
tar on the bottom comes up for an inch or so in 
the crack and the cement fills the rest. During the 
summer months the heat causes some of the creosote 
to bleed from the blocks and at this time a fresh 
coating of sand should be scattered over the pave- 
ment. This is necessary to do only once. 

From all over the country come reports of the good 
and lasting qualities of wood blocks. Now, Douglas 
fir makes one of the best paving blocks and _ this 
is where the concentration of an effective advertising 
campaign would bring large results. Recently the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has 
taken steps to advertise its products and educate 
people in the use of them. But this must be done 
on a large scale. With cement companies alone ap- 
propriating hundreds of times the amount for adver- 
tising that lumber manufacturers are, small scale ad- 
vertising will amount to little. 

In the advertising section of the best current maga- 
zines and in every engineering, lumbering and con- 
struction paper, should appear something about 
Douglas fir wood blocks for paving. In the daily 
papers, street cars and billboards, I want to see a 
notice telling of the merits of wood block paving. 
Much money must be spent in educating the people 
up to the point where they will demand wood blocks, 
and better, Douglas fir wood blocks, for a safe, silent 
and everlasting pavement. 

One city block of wood pavement requires about 
sixty thousand feet of lumber, depending on the 
size of the blocks and whether 814 inches or 4-inch 
wood blocks are used. If ten of our Coast cities 
would pave twenty blocks a year, it would not only 
provide a market for 12,000,000 feet of lumber but 
would serve as the best advertisement that could be 
secured. As soon as we have sufficient mileage of the 
pavement in our own locality to demonstrate to the 
many visitors the desirability of wood blocks above 
all other pavements, a new and large market for our 
Douglas fir will be established. 

Intelligent and effective advertising is an unknown 
quantity to the average lumberman. They all adver- 
tise in a conventional easygoing way. But advertis- 
ing to get results must be unusual, even startling. Of 
all manufacturers, the lumber manufacturer is more 
in need of an expert advertising man than any other. 
Advertise, advertise, advertise extensively, intensive- 
ly but above all intelligently. 
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TAKES AGGRESSIVE STAND FOR WOOD. 





New President of Georgia-Florida Association Begins Educating Public and 
Politicians in Advantages of Creosoted Blocks. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLa., July 3.—President W. Frazier 
Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has 
taken an aggressive stand in the interest of wood paving 
blocks for timber producing States in general and 
Georgia and Florida in particular. Although he was 
elected to the presidency of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association only a month ago and has scarcely had 
time to seat himself firmly in the presidential saddle, 
Mr. Jones has early indicated one of the big policies of 
the association. This will be an energetic, unyielding, 
never-ending campaign in behalf of wood block pave- 
ments for all purposes, especially in sections where wood 
blocks are produced. 

Up to the present time the lumbermen of this section 
have been lethargic in this matter. Now and then they 
have made half-hearted attempts to sell a few wood 
paving blocks but Georgia and Florida have both gone 
on building hundreds of miles of brick and asphalt paved 
streets, despite the fact that this substitute material has 
been brought in from-long distances at high freight hauls 
While wood enough to pave the whole of Georgia and 
Florida lies right at the door, without taking into con- 
sideration the superiority of the wood block over the sub- 
stitute pavement, which has been demonstrated from 
one end of the country to the other. 

In Jacksonville practically nothing has been accom 
plished thus far in the interest of wood blocks. Two 
years or so ago some of the local lumbermen asked per- 
mission of the city authorities to lay a demonstration 
pavement on a down town street so that the efficiency 
ot the wood block pavement might be demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the civil and political population of 
the city alike. For months the reply of the city was 
evasive, and finaily permission was given the lumber- 
men to pave one small block in a totally obscure section 
of the city. The matter thereupon was dropped. Mean- 
time Jacksonville and the whole of Florida went about 
the business of paving miles upon miles of streets with 
substitute materiai and ,the lumber business went about 
on its uppers. 

When Mr. Jones was elected president of the Georgia 
Florida Saw Mill Association one of his first announce- 
ments was that duving his administration the association 
would do all in its power to overcome the political 
prejudice against wood paving blocks. That he was 
thoroughly in earnest and his declaration no idle boast, 
is attested by the fact that on Tuesday next the paving 
block committee of the association will have a hearing 
hefore the city’s public works committee, at which the 
advantages of wood blocks will be submitted. This 
is the first time that the lumbermen have got as far as 
a hearing. The paving block committee of the associa- 
tior is composed of A. G, Cummer, W. Frazier Jones 
and McGarvey Kline. These men represent the Jackson- 
ville district. There are besides a paving block commit- 
tee for Savannah and Tampa. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has recently shown an 
aggressive interest in the paving situation in F'lorida, 
hecause of the fact that the State is doing an immense 
amount of paving, all of which is being laid with brick 
and other substitutes and not one inch of wood blocks. 
Mr. Jones has expressed himself in terms of the warmest 
praise in regard to the attitude of this paper and the 
files of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be used as am- 
iunition in the hearing next Tuesday. A mass of ma- 
terial regarding wood block pavement will be presented, 
consisting of printed and verbal argument. Further 
than this the committee has no set plans but will be 
governed by the developments of the hearing. 

The association is particularly fortunate in the per- 
sonnel of its paving block committee. Mr. Cummer 
is one of the most important manufacturers in the yellow 
pine and cypress trade and his influence has much 
weight. Mr. Jones is a partner in the G. 8. Baxter 
Lumber Company and a man of prominence and in- 
fluence. Mr. Kline is connected with the Carpenter- 
O’Brien Company and has had considerable experience 
in paving matters. It is more than likely that after 
inaking a presentation of facts and figures concerning 
wood paving blocks and their especial adaptability to 
this district, permission will he asked to lay a demonstra- 
tion section of street in some important down town dis- 
trict. The lumbermen are united now as never before 
upon this subject and are determined to secure recogni- 
tion of their product. 


Demonstration Made in Tampa. 


Tampa has recently had a practical demonstration of 
the efficiency of wood blocks over brick. The city re- 
cently erected a bridge across the river, This is a lift 
bridge and in order to make it as light in weight as 
possible the bridge was paved with wood blocks. The 
street and approaches were paved with brick. The job 
hardly had time to have the newness rubbed off of it 
hefore gangs of men were at work replacing the brick 
approaches. The wood pavement on the bridge proper, 
however, is as sound as a dollar. 

Another interesting situation with regard to the 
Tampa case came up when the city decided that there 
was nothing like the old tried-and-true brick for street 
pavements and it brought down a big schooner load from 
Philadelphia, On its return trip the schooner carried 
a cargo of wood paving blocks from Tampa for Phila- 
delphia, where they think that wood is vastly superior 
to brick as a street pavement. 

At the present moment more than 500 miles of brick 


pavement is being laid in Florida, much of it through 
a heavily timbered section with sawmills seattered all 
along the right of way. The incongruity of this situa- 
tion appealed to a northern lumberman who on his own 
responsibility pointed out this incongruity to the authori 
ties of Tampa. As a result of his interest a wave of 
publicity has for the first time been stirred up over wood 
blocks in the Tampa district which undoubtedly will 
have a far reaching beneficial effect upon the trade. 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under date 
of July 1, W. Frazier Jones, president of the Georgia- 
Florida Sawmill Association, says: 

We appreciate the publicity you are giving to the subject of 
wood paving bleck and expect that great good will result. 
Personally, I believe that creosoted wood blocks are the solu- 
tion of the problem of paving in large cities. I think the 
reason that more of this material is not used today is because 
of the old prejudice existing in the minds of the people 
against wood paving, based on their experience with cedar 
and other untreated woods years ago. 

The Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association has appointed 
committees to represent this matter before the municipal 
authorities in the cities of Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville 
and Tampa, Fla. These committees are now at work and 
we believe good results may be looked for soon, 








W. FRAZIER JONES, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. : 
Active in Promoting Wood Block Campaign. 


ADVOCATES USE OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 
OTTAWA, ONT., July 5 
Interior Department. is 
a ‘*good turn’? 
and 


The forestry branch of the 
doing the lumbering industry 
by drawing the attention of the cities 
municipalities to the advantages of wood blocks 
for paving purposes over asphalt, now generally used by 
Canadian cities. The Department has issued a pamiphilet 
that deserves thorough perusal, showing the troubles ex 
perienced with wood pavements in the past and how most 
of them were due to inexperience, faulty treatment or 
faulty construction. The earlier pavements were found 
to wear at the edges of the blocks, to bulge in some cases 
and to expel tar oil that in summer became a nuisance. 
Modern methods of today prove unequivocally the supe 
ridr advantages of wood blocks over anv other kind o1 
class of pavement, , 





CITIZENS DEMAND WOOD BLOCK PAVING. 

SHREVEPORT, LaA., July 6.—Creosoted wood blocks as 
paving material have been receiving fresh attention in 
this territory lately. At Mansfield, La., for instance, 
bids were solicited for the paving of a main thorough 
fare, and it was specified that figures be given on ereo 
soted wood blocks as one of the materials to be con 
sidered. At Monroe, La., the traffic bridge over the 


Ouachita River, one of the largest bridges in north 
Louisiana, is floored .with creosoted wood blocks. the 
work being over two-thirds finished. Work is done at 


night, aided by electrie jiights. The citizens demanded 
wood block paving, due to its smoothness, noiselessness 
and other fine qualities, which also prompted the use of 
the same material recently in the flooring of the new 
wagon bridge over Red River at Shreveport. 


aA 


WINS FIGHT FOR WOOD BLOCK PAVEMENT 

SEATTLE, WaAsu., July 3.—The Pacifie Coast Creosot 
ing Company wen its fight for wood block pavement on 
Tweilth Avenue in this city. After the contract had 
een awarded some property holders petitioned the coun 
cil to change to asphalt at a lower cost. The corpora 
tion counsel, however, ruled this could not be done unless 
the contractor were willing to give up to the asphalt 
and brick companies. The creosoting company lost its 
campaign for wood blocks on Utah Street after the 
brick companies showed a slightly larger percentage ot 
property holders had signed a petition for brick® pave 
ment. 





LL BAD Aaenenms 


VIRGINIA UNDERTAKES PRIVATE REFOREST- 
ING. 

Va, July 3.—The first private re 
project in West Virginia will be undertaken 
by State Tax Commissioner Fred O. Blue on a 400-acre 
tract of personal property in Barbour county, according 
to an announcement made by Frank Glenn, of Parsons, 
chief deputy in the State Forestry service. The land 
is to be reset in chestnut, poplar, locust and black wal 
nut. Mr, Blue will be given assistance in the undertak 
ing by the United States Forestry Service. 


CHARLESTCN, W. 
foresting 


LUMBERMAN’S BOOK SHOWS THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 


Cultivate nobleness of spirit. ‘‘Be 
anything that can happen to you.’’ Be dependable 
and fair. Do not stoop to meanness. Be considerate 
of others. Remember the advice that a Kansas farmer 
gave to his sons: ‘‘If necessary, knock a man down, 
but do not hurt his feelings.’’ 

No matter what you feel to be your hurry, don’t 
rush in and act the part of an intruder when the man 
vou want to see is busy with work or with another 
man. Make it plain that you want to see him at his 
convenience, so he may know your thought is of him 
and his guest, rather than of yourself alone. 

Consider this definition of a gentleman—not merely 
gentle, but a strong man: ‘‘A man that’s clean inside 
and out; who neither looks up to the rich nor down 
to the poor; who avoids liquor and bad company; who 
‘an lose without squealing, and win without bragging; 
who is considerate of women, children and old people; 
kind to animals; too brave to lie; too generous to 
cheat; and takes his share of the world and lets other 
people have theirs.’’ 

You will inevitably hold certain ideals. Don’t take 
anything that happens to come along. Ideals are 
made from ideas, so get some ideas from the great 
mass of things you are hearing, seeing and thinking. 

The most practical things in the world are abstract, 
such as ideas, good manners, capacity, personal mag- 
netism, character; with them you will succeed. Ma 
terial possessions alone will not take you far towara 
success. 

Every man should have some real enthusiasms. Let 
your business be the subject of great, glowing en- 
thusiasm. Your pleasure in life may never come if it 
is always considered as a thing to be had some time 
when you get everything you want. Let your work 
be your pleasure. The head of one of the largest shoe 
manufacturing establishments in the country remarked 
to a friend a few days ago: ‘‘My work is my 
pleasure. Not the mere making of money, but the 
seeking for success. I will not do a dishonest thing 
to make any amount of money. What I want is the 
pleasure of success.’ 

Be quiet. Be a ‘‘good listener.’’ Hear everything. 
See everything. But be reserved and say little. If 
you talk much, the other fellow soon knows all your 
secrets, 

Be tactful. Do not hastily say that thing you feel 
like saying, or act as you feel. Study a moment and 


bigger than 


act and speak as you ought, considering all the knowin 
facts and circumstances. 

Feel strongly, but control your feelings. ‘* Let 
your angry passions rise’’ to the point where they 
sweep you off your feet. ‘‘Better is he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.’’ ‘‘Be not over 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good.’’ Righteous 
indignation is all right, but temporary insanity from 
uncontrolled rage is quite another thing. 

You will not be wanted to handle other men unless 
you can handle yourself. An old time railroad man 
recently remarked when the name of a former superin 
tendent was mentioned: ‘Yes, he knew the railroad 
business and by many was thought to be an A No. 1 
railroader, but he had such a temper and was so mean, 
snappy and contempible that no one wanted to work 
with him. I know where there are a hundred of those 
men now looking for jobs.’ 

In contrast, it is said of division superintendent on 
a road running out of Kansas City: ‘‘He knows and 
Visits with every man on his division, no matter what 
position the man occupies, and the results he gets from 
the loyal service of his men are wonderful.’’ That 
superintendent is bound to go higher and higher. 

Radiate a little sunshine! Yesterday on the street 
car one woman said to another: ‘‘Isn’t this weather 
terrible?’’ The reply was a question: ‘‘Do you mean 


not 


no sunshine?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said the first. Then in the 

most gracious tone came this sweet reprimand: 

‘*We’ll have to have sunshine in ourselves, won't 
MP 

we! 


Let these four ‘‘ Keeps’ 
mind: 

Keep quiet. 

Keep sweet. 

Keep going. 

Keep your head. 

From the standpoint of your own personal comfort 
and efficiency, you can not afford to harbor any resent 
ment against another man. If there’s any one thing 
you ought to put off until tomorrow it is ‘‘ getting 
even’? with someone. 

If you would keep at vour best, climinate fear and 
hatred and wrong doing from your mind as you would 
poison from your body.—ALrrep T. HEMINGWAY, sec 
retary of the Forest Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
in his new book, ‘‘How to Make Good.’ Efficiency 
Building Bureau, publisher; cloth, 90 pp., $1. 


be indelibly fixed in vou 
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THE “OPEN PRICE” DISCUSSED. 


Address Compares the Sherman and Clayton 
Bills—Better Conditions Promised. 


The most largely attended gathering yet held in 
the new rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chieago was that of Friday of last week, attracted 
by an address delivered after luncheon by Arthur 
Jerome Eddy, of Chicago. Mr. Eddy is the author 
of that rather famous book, ‘‘The New Competition,’’ 
and has become known the country over as an advo- 
eate of what he calls ‘‘The Open Price.’’ He opened 
his address with the statement that the Sherman act 
and the Clayton bill involved dynamically opposed 
of that rather famous book ‘‘The New Competition,’’ 
the Clayton bil is a measure for codperation. The 
Sherman antitrust law denounces in terms or by in- 
ference all combinations to unify or maintain prices, 
while the Clayton bill favors them by substituting 
codperation for cut-throat competition. State and 
Federal laws have been inconsistent and contradictory 
on these matters. Some States have laws requiring 
that business organizations like line yard concerns 
must not enter into a local competition with the purpose 
and effect of destroying competition. That involves 
a knowledge and understanding of prices and prac- 
tically forces an agreement as to prices. The Sher- 
man law condemns the very practices necessary to 
make such State laws effective. 

Mr. Eddy gave a compliment to the Federal Trade 
Commission which he felt to be in line with the new 
spirit of the people and of the Federal Government 
and which promises to be of great assistance to the 
business world in abolishing unfair practices and 
thereby assisting in the development of methods which 
in the past have seemed to be under the ban of the 
law. Notwithstanding some objectionable features of 
the Clayton bill, Mr. Eddy seemed to couple that meas- 
ure and the Federal Trade Commission into one joint 
agency that would work out salvation for modern 
business. 

Several times he was loudly applauded during this 
part of his speech, which was after all merely an in- 
troduction to his principal topic ‘‘The Open Price.’’ 
Mr. Eddy is so well known to readers—so many of 
them have heard of him and his publications have been 
so thoroughly reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
that it is unnecessary to make any exhaustive report 
of what he said. He is the principal proponent in 
this country of a policy of making prices public. His 
theory is that if competitors in a line of trade will 
exchange through some intermediary, such as the sec- 
retary of their association, actual price quotations 
and actual sales from day to day, withholding nothing 
regarding them, the inevitable result will be a bring- 
ing together of prices and an elimination of cut-throat 
competition. This plan has been tried in so many 
eases, he says, that his statement can not be success- 
fully disputed. In some examples of a successful use 
of this method the compiled information has been 
given only to those who themselves gave it; but Mr. 
Eddy would go further and give actual prices not only 
to those who supply the information but to all in 
the trade concerned and to the public. Thus prices 
would be made by the individual concern in the light 
of knowledge and not in the darkness of ignorance. 
Suspicion, which is one of the chief causes of price 
demoralization and business losses, would be done 
away with. He would have all the facts presented to 
at least those who contribute to the exchange of in- 
formation—quoted prices, discounts, all terms of sale, 
freight rates and even names of buyers. 

Mr. Eddy, it will be seen, described a system which 
in a modified way has been adopted in various sections 
of the lumber trade, usually through organizations 
called ‘‘ bureaus of information,’’ or sometimes through 
secretaries of regular lumber associations. Some of 
these organizations have been rather successful and 
have been maintained; others have been abandoned 
after longer or shorter trial. Mr. Eddy insists that a 
fair trial on broad lines, persisted in in spite of 
temporary difficulties and objections, will demonstrate 
the merit of his idea. 

He is a convincing as well as a pleasing talker and 
master of his subject. While he was on his feet in 
advocacy of the ‘‘open price’’ he had his audience 
with him, and after the speech was ended he was 
asked many questions about ‘‘The Open Price’’ by 
some who remained for the purpose, and some of them 
shook their heads doubtfully and admitted that, in 
their opinion, the lumber trade must receive a higher 
education in business morals and methods before his 
plan could be successfully put into effect. Still they 
appreciated his effort along that line. It goes without 
saying that the adoption of such methods must be 
started by men of ideas and convictions who have 
the ability and enthusiasm to serve as business evan- 
gelists. 
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LUMBERMAN SPEAKS AT HOLIDAY FETE. 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., July 5.—‘‘State Rights’’ might 
well have been the subject of the scholarly address de- 
livered here today before a crowd of 10,000 people by 
John Henry Kirby, of Houston, president of the Kirby 
Lumber Company and one of the best known men in 
the lumber fraternity. 

Mr. Kirby was the principal speaker of the day and 
every sawmill in this section closed down to enable its 
employees to come to Beaumont and hear his address; 
to enjoy the big free barbecue and otherwise take part 
in the Fourth of July celebration, 


The arrival of the nation’s birthday was announced 
at sunrise by the national salute fired from Harbor 
Island and the day’s program included boat races, 
aquaplane riding, a barbecue for 10,000 people, rifle 
drill by the local militia and a league baseball game. A 
magnificent display of fireworks tonight closed the cele- 
bration. 

The largest single delegation came from Deweyville, 
and was headed by the Deweyville band, composed of 
twenty-seven employees of the Sabine Tram Company’s 
sawmill. Headed by Charles E. Walden, vice president 
of the company, the band gave concerts at various points 
ii the business district and then boarded a chartered 
ear for the picnic grounds, where it furnished music 
throughout the day’s program. 

Prior to Mr. Kirby’s address Attorney Charles D. 
Smith read the Declaration of Independence. Mr. 
Kirby, who was introduced by Attorney A. Ludlow 
Calhoun, holds a place in the esteem of the people of 
this section to a degree unsurpassed by any other citi- 
zen and his masterly address, which was cheered to the 
echo, made a profound impression on all of the thou- 
sands who heard it. 


HOW CANADA HANDLES TIMBER. 


British Columbia Policy Outlined—Plans for 
Trade Expansion. 





Vancouver, B. C., June 26.—The energetic campaign 
for the extension of the lumber export trade of British 
Columbia has directed renewed attention to the timber 
resources of the Province, their present development and 
prospects. The Hon. W. R. Ross, Minister of Lands, who 
is working energetically for the betterment of the lum- 
bering industry, made the following comments outlining 
the policy of the Government relative to the industry: 


Many vague estimates of the extent of British Columbia’s 
forests have been made. Because we need reliable informa- 
tion to manage our forests intelligently I began a survey in 
1912. A considerable area has already been covered in this 
survey. The figures obtained give us something definite to 
work upon. Besides the 8,300,000 acres under timber license, 
1,000,000 acres under old timber leases, 1,000,000 acres of 
deeded timberland, 750,000 acres held under railway grants 
—hbesides these alienations we find that the Crown timber 
reserve created in 1907 is almost infinite. For instance, in 
entering the results of various forest surveys on the maps last 
vear there were 1,000,000 acres of reserve timber land dealt 
with, apart from large areas containing lesser stands of 
timber and pulpwood. Hence the estimate of 350,000,000,- 
000 feet of merchantable timber now awaiting cutting in the 
Province is called into question, as it becomes more and more 
probable that the effective total will reach 400,000,000,000. 


The Coast Forests. 


Take the Coast forests—say a solid third is Douglas fir 
and over one-fifth is cedar—British Columbia is preéminently 
the cedar region of America, thanks to the Coast rainfall. 
Then there is an immense stand of western hemlock. The 
world is now beginning to realize the importance of western 
hemlock. The pulp and paper mills have done great things 
with it already, but the big uses of this wood are but begin- 
ning. Western hemlock is destined soon to take the place of 
eastern pine for many purposes. 


Describing the main features of the various tenures, 
the minister said: 


Crown grant timber is simply deeded timber. The old 
leases are simple enough; rentals of 10 or 15 cents a year 
and a royalty on cut logs of 50 cents are the terms in most 
cases up to the years 1921 and 1925, during which period 


the bulk of these leases will come up for renewal for twenty- 
one years ahead, obtaining whatever rates of rental and 
royalty are then provided for by statute. The timber license 
tenure is more complicated, however. 


Is Complicated Problem. 


The original problem was very complicated. For instance: 
An immense timber resource was idle and unproductive, con- 
tributing nothing to the development of the Province. We 
needed revenue, but were firmly determined not to sacrifice 
one jot or title of the people’s heritage. So we permitted 
the staking of timber lands. Anyone could stake cutting 
rights over a square mile of timber by paying $140 a year 
rental and paying a certain stumpage, or royalty, on logs he 
might actually cut. That was a good proposition for the 
lumberman who wanted timber for a mill and did not want 
to sink capital in buying stumpage ahead. But there were 
strings to this concession, in the public interest. Neither the 
annual rental nor the royalty was fixed. They could be 
changed at any time to meet rise in timber values. Soc the 
public was well protected. On the other hand, it was left to 
the changing opinion of successive legislatures to decide what 
rental or royalty should be charged. That uncertainty gave 
sritish Columbia timber licenses a weak standing as securities 
and made the financing of the lumber industry difficult. 

For a time no solution of this problem could be found. In 
the end, with the codperation of narties affected, a basic prin- 
ciple was worked out, and the Timber Rovalty Act of 1914 
was passed, giving security of tenure to the licensee and fixing 
a rental for forty-one years ahead and a royalty on a sliding 
seale. If the wholesale selling of lumber throughout the 
Province goes up above a certain figure the royalty goes up 
also. If it goes below that figure, a definite royalty charge 
to correspond follows. The people of this Province and the 
lumbering industry are therefore partners in the timber, and 
the timber license is henceforward an absolute safe security. 


Transportation Important Feature. 


The development of the lumber business is just a matter of 
transportation. The Province has developed a fine system of 
railway transportation inland; so far we have not suc- 
ceeded to do the same seaward. There has been chronic con- 
gestion at the coast, a lack of sea-going tonnage that has 
stifled our export Inmber trade. Remove that and the rest 
follows—expansion in the lumbering business, foreign markets, 
activity in every form of commerce. 

A few figures will show the present stage of the lumbering 
industry in the Province. The mill capacity of 2,500,000,000 
feet will soon increase when we have ocean transportation to 
take up the business offerings from all over the world that 
we must turn down today. An actual output, in these hard 
war times, valued at $29,000,000; 1,000,000,000 shingles 
shipped to market in the year: the new pulp and paper indus- 
try producing $3,000,000 a year already; some of the largest 
plants in the world for saw and paper mills—these are a few 
points that show our lumbermen’s activity. Let us once 
secure ocean transportation and there will be an impetus 
given the lumbering business and a rise in the value of British 
Columbia stumpage. 





LOG DELIVERY COSTS STUDIED. 


Forest Service Shows Expense from Tree to 
Water in Puget Sound. 





The following statement, subject to the notes appended, 
gives the results of a study by representatives of tne 
Forest Service of the cost of delivering logs into Puget 
Sound. This work is part of the general study of the 
lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest which is being 
made by the departments of Agriculture and Commerce. 
Codperation on the part of the industry, without which 
nothing of this kind could have been done, was cour- 
teously extended and is heartily appreciated by the 
Forest Service. 


Average Cost Delivering Logs From Tree to Puget Sound. 
(Embodying the figures from twenty camps) 
Output (1913) and Investment. 


Percent of total output, (approximate)............ 75 percent 
Average year’s output per camp -45,000,000 feet 
Average day’s output per camp. - 200,000 feet 





Average fixed investment. 


















Average working capital.............. $35,000 
Average labor cost per thousand fect............ceseece $3. 
Cost per Thousand Feet, Log Scale. 
R. Dtiiee GWE WGRIME, ISOS. 6 ois k ccs sc cccsscwsceces $0.683 
TR ie EOC rere 1.259 
3. Railroad (spur) and pole construction, labor. .586 
oe a See rer eee sDesecs ee 
5. Dumping and rafting (includes contract work).... .211 
6. Supplies and maintenance (labor and material).. 
OF TFauroad, QUMDP ANG DHOOM. 6.0.66 000.00 s000008 -  onee 
7. Supplies and maintenance (labor and material) 
of equipment, tools, buildings, etc.............06 -307 
8. Fuel of locomotives, logging engines, shops, etc.. .239 
J SSS SAA ee NA ree erry .137 
10. Depreciation, equipment oa oe 
11. Depreciation mainline r grade, boom an 
eee FOR VES DAG Ree rene CROs: oe .066 
Ds RINNE Ne ania) cn5 9 a. Wa ip hs renace noes aia NN ate wid aie igl, 86 .049 
ess, WRN IRI ROE MOTONID PLIES oa. oo oo 5s os 60 ee 5.0 eis bre wg e's -046 
Mer ND is oo aa a6 5 5 a 9.0) Le 6s'0 Wid. ne. wa “a\a'n ays 006 -882 
15. General expense: 
Salaries and commissions................$0.189 
JN SS RS Ye eee ee ere ee ee eee .029 
ee eS Pe eeere re eer eee ee -096 
SOUR OOOIENS oo ia a 500 Sere 0:0 0's 410 10.8 ww @sei ee 076 .340 
Total average cost per M. Log scale............$5.428 


This statement does not include the cost of stumpage, 
interest of any kind, discounts on logs sold, towage to 
mill, or taxes on standing timber. It is intended here 
to include only the cost of transforming, transporting 
and sorting the logs, taking them to the point of sale 
for straight loggers. Stumpage and the taxes on timber 
will be handled in another section of the work. Dis- 
counts have been looked on as more closely related to 
realization than to cost of logging. Interest, whether on 
capital invested or on borrowed money, complicates the 
matter of cost and is most clearly considered as related 
to profit. 

The classification of costs given in the statement should 
not be looked on as ideal. It is in fact an expedient. 
In collecting the data the classification of the companies 
was followed of necessity; later, in compiling the figures, 
they were thrown into the best groups that could be 
made. The main purpose was to arrive at an average 
total cost figure. This the segregated figures will serve 
to illuminate. 

The aim was to make the statement self-explanatory, 
but brief additional explanation seems to be required. 
This will be clearer for a brief statement of the trans- 
portation relations of the camps. 

The average haul by railroad to water is twenty-three 
miles, while four is the minimum. A few of the con- 
cerns have their own railroads reaching to point of de- 
livery in the Sound, but most logs are hauled for a 
longer or shorter distance on common carrier railroads. 
Items 4, 11 and 14, with others in less degree, are mate- 
rially affected by this fact, are of doubtful value when 
taken separately, and comparison of any one camp’s cost 
with the average would have little point. 

The term ‘‘Salaries’’ refers to the pay of superin- 
tendents and that of bookkeepers ete., at main offices 
detached from the woods. Following the practice of 
many camps, the pay of foremen, camp bookkeepers and 
sealers, time keepers and other general help is thrown 
pro rata into the cost of the major operations, falling 
and bucking spur construction ete., and it is also included 
in total labor cost. 

Item No. 2 includes the labor cost of yarding, roading, 
loading, moving engines, running out lines, building 
landings, pumping water etc. 

No. 38 includes the cost of building spur railroads, and 
the small amount of pole roads employed in this region. 
In some cases all the railroad used is taken care of 
under this heading, or as an operating expense. This 
has the effect of increasing this item above the normal 
charge and decreasing Classification No. 11. Item 3 
was a hard cost to take care of for the additional reason 
that in some cases the costs from year to year varied 
greatly due to varying conditions in the ‘‘shows,’’ to 
the time the work was done, and the method of account- 
ing. Where this condition was found it was necessary 
to use a figure representing the average cost for several 
years rather than the cost for one year. 

No. 5 includes the cost of sorting and rafting the 
logs, and some of the figures on which the cost was based 
include the cost of unloading. As a general thing, in 
fact, the cost of unloading is included. Over one-half 
of the amount given in the classification was paid to 
boom companies that do the work at a fixed rate a thou- 
sand feet, the balance representing the amount paid to 
labor by the logging or lumbering companies. 


A conTRAcT to supply the army in the Philippines with 
2,430,495 board feet of lumber at a price around $50,000 
was recently awarded to a Philippine lumber concern, 
being the first time Philippine wood has replaced Oregon 





pine in a large army contract. 
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FAIR LUMBER RATE DIFFERENTIALS SUGGESTED. 


Chicago Shipper Answers Government Queries as to Tariff Distinction on Rough Product, Finished Lumber and 
Should Rest on Advances in Values—Give and Take Proposition. 


Factory Output—Changes 


In connection with its codperative study carried on in 
conjunction with the Department of Commerce the De- 
partment of Agriculture through the Forest Service has 
been sending out to lumbermen and lumber associations 
numerous letters of inquiry in which reference has been 
made to a possible differentiation between freight rates 
on rough lumber, finished lumber and factory product. 

The following letters were received several weeks ago 
by Herman H. Hettler, of the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago: 


With reference to the study of the lumber industry that is 
now being made by the Department of Commerce in coépera- 
tion with the Forest Service in the Department of Agriculture 
and with which you are doubtless familiar: 

This investigation, as you know, has resulted primarily 
from the belief that the present conditions in the lumber 
industry are a matter of public concern because of waste in 
our timber resources and because a lack of stability in our 
third greatest industry necessarily influences the public wel- 
fare and business conditions in general. ‘The object of the 
study is to give the public a better understanding of the 
lumber question as a problem in national economics. The 
point cf view of the Government is necessarily that of the 
public, which is concerned with the prevention of waste and 
an assured future supply of lumber at reasonable prices. It 
is the purpose to make the study constructive and to help the 
industry along the lines that may be indicated by the study 
just so far as this is not inconsistent with the public welfare. 

Since freight rates have an exceedingly important bearing 
upon the distribution and consumption of lumber and upon 
the industry itself, an attempt will be made to cover the 
present situation regarding freight rates as they affect wood 
products. It will be of material assistance to the Forest 
Service in this investigation if it may have your reply to 
each of the following questions : 

1. To what extent should the market value of lumber 
be considered in fixing freight rates? 

2. To what extent should freight rates differ on rough 
lumber, finished lumber, and factory products such as boxes, 
sash and doors etc.? 

3. Are freights lower on low grades than on the upper 
grades of lumber practicable or desirable, and how should 
they be determined? 

Very truly yours, 
EARLE H. Cuapp, Assistant Forester. 


Mr. Hettler’s Reply. 


Mr. Hettler has favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
with a copy of his reply, in which he has undertaken 
to discuss briefly some of the questions raised in the 
Forest Service letter. Mr. Hettler said: 

May 20, 1915. 
Mr. Earce Il, CLapp, Assistant Forester, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 13th inst. received, File 
I’-Coéperation Dept. of Commerce Freight Rates: 

Permit us to make quotations from the letter and to reply 
as follows: 

(A) The belief that the present conditions in the 
lumber industry are a matter of public concern because 
of waste in our timber resources and because a lack of 
stability in our third greatest industry necessarily in- 
fluences the public welfare and business conditions in 
general, 

The waste in our timber resources begins in the forests, 
where operations are conducted covering certain kinds of 
trees, which are taken out under as economical conditions as 
possible, but generally to the sacrifice of the remainder of 
the growing timber. We cite, for example, in the northern 
woods the cutting out of white pine trees, which makes nec- 
essary the building of roads through the woods, the conse- 
quent destruction of all the other kinds of trees such as 
hardwood and in many cases even hemlock, spruce etc. AS a 
result of these operations, the slashings, limbs, leaves ete. 
are left in the. forest to become dry as tinder, and from this 
cause, to a very large extent, the forest fires are created 
that kill off the remainder of the timber, destroying the other 
woods that may or may not at the present time be of a suffi- 
cient value to warrant the operations, but which, in my 
opinion, at a future date would be of considerable value 
when changed conditions as applies to railroads etc. would 
enable the timber to be taken out and utilized for purposes 
that would develop. 

This same condition, we believe, exists as applies to all 
of the forests, to the extent that certain kinds of trees are 
utilized in the process of the manufacture of lumber, while 
other woods are permitted to go to waste. 

(B) “The object of the study is to give the public a 
better understanding of the lumber question as a problem 
in national economics. ‘The point of view of the Govern- 
ment is necessarily that of the public, which is concerned 
with the preventicn of waste and an assured future sup- 
ply of lumber at reasonable prices.” 

The cost of lumbering operations, with reference to log- 
ging, varies in different sections. We may cite in a general 
way as a basis $5 a thousand feet in the South, as applies 
to yellow pine etc., to $10 to $15 a thousand feet in the 
North. Operators can not afford to expend $5 to $15 a thou- 
sand feet on logs which when manufactured into lumber in the 
sawmills would only produce stock which is salable at one- 
half, two-thirds or at a lower price than it will cost them 
to get the logs to the mill. Consequently, the lower the price 
of lumber, the greater the degree of waste; namely, logs 
that are permitted to remain in the woods to rot etc. 

When buyers of lumber can obtain merehantable stock at 
low prices they will not utilize the lower grades that require 
more labor and a greater degree of waste. The lowering of 
the price on merchantable lumber is largely caused on ac- 
count of the manufacture of a greater amount of lumber than 
is warranted by business conditions; namely, the excess of 
supply over demand. 


(C) It is the purpose to make the study construc- 
tive and to help the industry along the lines that may be 
indicated by the study just so far as this is not incon- 
sistent with the public welfare. 

In our judgment public welfare would be best protected 
if the manufacturers were permitted to enter into an arrange- 
ment that would result in producing only a sufficient quan- 
tity of lumber to supply the demand, from time to time. The 








Government, we understand, does not permit this situation. 
We believe that public weifare should permit sucn condi- 
tions and if the manulacturers tail to take advantage of this 
permission, then in behalf of the general public it shoula 
be made compulsory, with the effort to eliminate waste. 

(D) Since freight rates have an exceedingly impor- 
taunt vearlug upon the distripution and cobsumption ol 
lumber anu Upol the lnuustry itseif, an altempLr Will be 
maue to cover the present situation regarding Lreiglt 
rates as they affect wood products, 

We believe it positively necessary to make such investiga- 
tion effective. 

in answer to your questions : 

(1) To what extent should the market value of lum- 
ber ve considered in xing treigut rates? 

To that extent in a spirit of codperation with the railroads 
sO that they could obtain increased tonnage which would watr- 
ralt the raising of some rates and the lowering of otuers to 
the very lowest possible basis that would enable the suipmeut 
ol wood and ail other Kinds of forest products to neighvoring 
markets Wnere it could be used. 

(2) ‘To wnat extent should freight rates differ on 
rougu lumber, bnisbed iumber and lactory products suc 
us voxes, sash, doors etc, ° 
Ireight rates should be classified in line with Interstate 

Commerce Commission decision of vune 17, 1918, in opinion 
No. 2506, When it stated: “Rough jumper and funisueua proa- 
ucts should not be given the same rating. ‘Lhe diiferentiation, 
however, must be based upon correct principles of Classiiica- 
tion. ‘Lo tunis end we suggest tue publication by the three 
ciassification committees of a uniform list to be uivided into 
three Or more classes, the first to include rough lumber, and 
the succeeding classes to include wood articles in their vari- 
ous stages of manutacture.” 

The exteat to which treight rates should differ must be 
handled on the basis of equity and fairness as to its results 
jor the railroads and manutacturers of lumber as well as the 
finished products. We cite for example: We are manutac- 
turers ot oak and maple flooring in Chicago. We purchase 
in the North and South the rough manufactured tumber, 
shipping it to Chicago, where it is kiln-dried and manutac- 
tured into flooring. We estimate that three carloads of the 
rough stock will produce about two carloads of the finished 
flooring. ‘The manufacturers of oak and maple flooring in the 
North or South will ship the finished product, namely, two 
cars ot flooring, where we ship three cars of rough stock. 
rom this you will note that the railroads immediately lose 
one carload of tonnage. ‘Lhe edgings, trimmings, sawdust, 
shavings—in fact, everything that pertains to the rough lum- 
ber—are merchantable or marketable here. Of course, we do 
not obtain a suflicient price ior this socalled waste to war- 
rant the payment of the freight, but in comparison with the 
conditions that exist when the rough lumber is manufactured 
at the mill it is a great saving as appiies to the public wel- 
fare, because manufacturers who produce flooring at tue 
northern and southern mills have no outlet for the waste 
and they are compelled to erect large and expensive burners 
and the value of what to them is waste is destroyed. In 
many other commodities such as sash, doors, blinds, moldings, 
probably spokes, hubs ete., the waste is even greater. 

: High Rates Paid on Forest Products. 

We believe that on lumber and all forest products, in a 
general way, are now paying AS HIGH OR EVEN A HIGHER 
BASIS OF FREIGHTS THAN JUSTIFIED IN COMPARISON WITH 
OTHER COMMODITIES. ‘Therefore, the changes in freight rates 
should be made on the basis of advances on the dressed or 
finished products and in lieu of this additional sum that the 
dressed products would be called upon to pay the manutfac- 
turers should receive a very low basis of freight to enable 
them, first, to clean up as far as possible all of what is now 
considered as waste in the forests; and, second, to enable 
them to make shipment of all the waste products such as 
sawdust, shavings, edgings, trimmings, offal or waste of all 
kinds and descriptions, that could be utilized from sawmills, 
planing mills etc., in nearby cities. 

These rates should be made from the manufacturing points 
to the nearest large city or point of consumption. We be- 
lieve that within a radius cf 200 miles there is sufficient fuel 
burned that would keep all of the poor and needy families in 
Chicago supplied during the winter months without suffer- 
ing. Our attention has recently been called to this by a large 
manufacturer of lumber whose mill is within fifty or seventy- 
five miles of Duluth, Minn., who has piled out, sawed to 
length stock which otherwise would be waste, but which now 
is very desirable fuel. He is unable to obtain a freight rate 
that will enable him to make shipment of this wood into the 
Duluth market, where it could be utilized. We believe that 
the same conditions exist at many manufacturing points; for 
example, lumber mills that are located within a certain radius 
of New Orleans, Jackson etc. etc. 

Thus,.we advocate a give and take proposition as applies 
to this rate question. ‘The expense to the lumber manufac- 
turer should not be increased. ‘The traffic possibilities should 
be increased and thus the possibilities of the manufacturer be 
increased as he would pay more on the shipment of dressed 
stock; but be could realize something from the waste. 

(3) Are freight rates lower on low grades than on 
the upper grades of lumber practical or desirable, and 
how should they be determined? 

We have recently made an investigation of this subject 
wherein some interesting information was developed. We 
may cite, for your information, that the United States cus- 
tom house reports show the following changes as applies to 
lumber receipts: In 1884 by lake was received 1,577,233,000 
feet and by rail 225,514,000 feet. -But there has been a 
steady decline in lake receipts probably every year since that 
date, for in 1913 by lake was received 244,256,000 feet and 
by rail 2,560,178,000 feet. 

When lumber was being manufactured in large quantities 
at points where the stock could be shipped by water the rate 
for vessels was, and still is, made on the basis per thousand 
feet ; for example, when the basis of freight rate on softwoods 
such as white pine, spruce, basswood, hemlock etc. is $2 a 
thousand, the rate on hardwoods such as maple, birch ete. is 
about $2.75 a thousand, namely, 75 cents a thousand higher. 

These examples are cited on stock that is in shipping con- 
dition, even though there may be quite a little variation as 
applies to the weight. When such lumber, however, is shipped 
by rail, the additional weight immediately adds to the cost 
of the lumber. It has been estimated that of this vast volume 


of traflic which comes to Chicago from 50 to 65 percent con- 
sists of low grade woods, what are known as No. 3 or culls, 
which are utilized for the purpose of being manufactured into 
boxes. All of the so-called waste is salable here; namely, 
sawdust, shavings, trimmings, edgings etc. etc. In many 
cases the original value of the lumber at the mill may range 
trom $5 to $10 a thousand, and the freight on such stock, 
if hardwoods, may be $5 a thousand by rail. Additional 
stock could be shipped where the waste would be far greater, 
but which now goes into the burners, if a lower rate of freight 
were established on such lumber. 

We believe that there should be a codperative effort made 
by the Government, as applies to the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission, with a 
view of working out this proposition. The results ultimately 
should be that when operations are ,being conducted in the 
forests the woods be taken clean to the extent of cleaning 
up special kinds of wood and leaving the remainder of the 
trees in shape where the forests could continue to grow; or, 
if this is not advisable, then all the forest products could be 
removed and the land made suitable for agricultural purposes. 

It is very difficult in a communication of this kind to do 
any more than touch upon this very important subject. 

Permit us in conclusion to call your attention to a quota- 
tion from the speech of Arthur D. Little, of Boston, before 
the National Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
February 6, 1915: 

We should first of all review our own almost bound- 
less natural resources and especially should we consider 
our gigantic and shameful wastes. They offer oppor- 
tunity for the ultimate development of a score of in- 
dustries of a magnitude comparable to the color industry 
of Germany and for the almost immediate up-building 


of hundreds of smaller enterprises -relatively no less 
profitable. 

To take one illustration only: the application to the 
lumber industry of the South of one-tenth the research 
energy and skill which were required to bring the coal 
tar chemical industries to their present proud pre- 
eminence would unquestionably result in the creation 
of a whole series of great interlocking industries, each 
more profitable than that of lumbering. The South 
would be in position to dominate the paper market of 
the world; it would transport denatured alcohol by 
pipe line and tank steamer, make thousands of tons a 
day of carbohydrate cattle feeds, reorganize and develop 
along new lines and to far better purpose its languish- 
ing naval stores industry and find new opportunity at 
every hand. To do these things in one industry and 
many things as good in other industries requires only a 
little faith, sustained courageous effort and the appre- 
ciation by American financiers of the earning power of 
research, 

If we can be of any assistance, please consider us entirely 
at your service. Yours very truly, 
HERMAN H. HETTLER LUMBER COMPANY. 


Several Additional Points Raised. 


Accompanying Mr. Hettler’s former reply to the 
Forest Service queries was the following explanatory 
communication which, incidentally, raised a couple of 
additional points: 


Mr. EARLE H. Ciapp, Assistant Forester, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We trust the enclosed communication will be 
considered as an acceptable reply to your letter. We regret 
its length, but must state that even now we have merely 
touched upon the question based upon a few of the points 
from this market. 

We could go more extensively into the question. We 
might cite, for example, that owing to the fact that lumber 
shipments are made on the basis of pounds, or weight, pay- 
ing the same freight on dressed lumber as rough, the manu- 
facturers have very materially reduced the standard of 
thickness, which naturally causes confusion in the minds of 
architects ete. 

Lumber manufactured in the South and sold for 2-inch 
thickness for building purposes, such as 2x4’s, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10 
and 2x12, is dressed % inch scant of these thicknesses and 
about % inch less in width. Timbers, 4x4, 6x6, 8x8, 10x10, 
12x12 etc., instead of being supplied in these thicknesses 
are scant 14 inch all around. ' 

Rough lumber, particularly from the South and West, may 
be shipped in flat or open cars. Such equipment, of course, 
is very much cheaper for the railroads. Dressed lumber 
must be shipped in box cars, and in many instances the 
shifting of the dressed lumber, owing to its smoothness, is 
such that the ends of the cars are knocked out before 
reaching destination, thus showing the necessity for more 
expensive equipment; and in addition to this the greater 
degree of damage to the cars. 

You are at liberty to use this communication as you like, 
giving due consideration that it is our opinion, based on as 
careful deliberation of the subject as we could make from 
our point of view. 


In view of the activity of the railroads at the present 
time in connection with proposed advances in rates on 
planing mill products, boxes, shooks ete., Mr. Hettler’s 
communication raises some very interesting points which 
other lumbermen, both manufacturers and dealers, doubt- 
less will wish to discuss. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all who have anything to say on this subject, 
which is going to affect the entire lumber trade, to 
participate in the discussion of the questions raised by 
Mr. Hettler. 





THE BureEAv of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, through .an American 
consul in England, advises that a firm in his district de- 
sires to communicate with American manufacturers and 
exporters of shooks and packing cases. A copy of the 
specifications may be examined at the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and its branches. It is stated 
that the firm usually buys about 50,000 shooks and pack- 
ing cases at a time. Quotations should be made e. i. f. 
destination. Those interested should address the Bureau 
at Washington, D. C., referring to Daily Consular Re- 
port No. 16,499. 
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BANKER-FARMER CONFERENCE HELD. 


Co-operation Essential to Universal Develop- 
ment—Industrial Peace is Plea. 


A notable gathering was held in Chicago this week 
when, on Wednesday and Thursday, July 7 and &, was 
held at the Hotel LaSalle the fourth banker-farme1 
conference under the auspices of the agricultural com 
mission of the American Bankers’ Association, cooperat 
ing with which were committees on agriculture of the 
Bankers’ State Associations, the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the colleges of agriculture and the 
farm press of the United States. The Bankers’ State 
Associations represented at this conference were Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, JTowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 


Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

Every one of the 
attendance on this conference seemed to be thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of coéperation and community 
development,—a spirit that is caleulated more than any 
other one thing to build up the rural communities and 


the small towns of the country and to check the exodus 


more than 250 men and women in 


of the country’s citizenship to the large centers of 
trade, On the program were bankers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, Government officials, agricultural editors and 
lumbermen, and each had a message calculated to im 
prove and elevate the citizenship of the country and to 
make for brighter and better things for the youth who 


are to take up the burdens of commercial, industrial and 
political iife. 

In this great banker-farmer movement one man stands 
preéminently above all others through the earnest and 
enthusiastic work he has done in interesting the great 
American Bankers’ Association and its allied State asso 
ciations in this work of community development. This 
man is B. F. Harris, president of the First National 
3ank of Champaign, Ll., and chairman of the agricul 
tural commission of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. Harris became interested in this work several years 
ago and it was largely through his individual effort that 


the movement for the encouragement of better farming 
methods grew so rapidly, resulting in the formation of 


the bankers’ 
culminating in 


associations of 
this fourth 


com.nittees in 
States and 


agricultural 
twenty-seven 


hbanker-tarmer congress at Chicago. 
Some idea of the purpose of the banker-farmer con 
ference may be gained from the banker-farmer  piat 


form, which was prominently displayed on a banner in 
the convention hall during the two days’ Sur- 
mounted by the emblem—a dollar mark with an ear of 
corn lying across it—this platform was enunciated as 
follows : 

‘*Citizenship; cooperation ; 
roads; farm demonstration ; 
community building; home town; marketing 
tribution; rural credits; soil surveys.’’ 

This platform is one calculated to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of every man whether he be banker,merchant, 
journalist, educator or farmer. It was displayed over the 
chairman’s «desk at a given by the 
Association of Wednesday, July 7, at 


session, 


better 
better tenancy 


better 
methods; 
and dis 


schools; 


luncheon Chicago 


Commerce on 


which delegates to the banker-farmer conference were 
guests, and made a protound impression upon the mem- 
bers of this association, composed of business men 


who are grappling with the problems of industrial and 


commercial expansion not alone of Chicago but of the 
entire country. At this luncheon addresses were made 
by Hon. Carl S. Vroomain, assistant Secretary of Agri 


culture, and two prominent editors of agricultural 
papers, John Fields, of Oklahoma and Herbert Quick, 
of West Virginia. Mr. Vrooman said that while the 
great war in Europe is raging, in Washington and 


throughout this country peace is on the lips of every 
one, but what country needs more than anything 
industrial peace, that can be brought about only 
through the coéperation of bankers and other business 
men with the farmers, and the application of the square 
deal generally. ‘‘We want a square deal for ourselves 
and we want to give everyone else a square deal,’’ he 
declared is the policy of the administration at Wash- 
ington, and the department with which he is con 
nected is doing everything in its power to promote 
a square deal and to build up the farming interests of 
the country. 

Mr. Fields declared his belief that the banker has 
more influence on agricultural development than anyone 
else for with him lies the question of credits that are 
so essential to the proper development of the agricul- 


this 


else is 


tural resources of the country. Mr. Quick made a plea 
tor more efficient merchandising methods and_ said 
‘instead of preaching loyalty to the home town give 


the farmers something to be loyal to and the merchant 
need not fear outside competition. ’’ 

About the convention hall were prominently displayed 
» number of mottoes or that enunciated the 
pripciples and plans of hanker-farmer movement. 
Some of these were 


rest 


slogans 


the 


Take int 
The hope of 
country si 
\ settled country 
school isn’t worth 
The throbbing 
life lies in the 
American 
On the 
things 


as from him. 
is in the children of the 


ras well 
agriculture 


in the farme 
American 
hools. 

that isn’t worth 
living in 

heart of American 
growing crops in the 
citizenship 


a good road and a good 
prosperity and national 
keeping of our farmers. 
and salvation means coéperation. 

program that was replete with so many good 
Which appeared some of the most noted 
educators and hankers of the country, the lumber in 
dustry was represented by J. R. Moorehead, of Kan 
City, secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, who addressed the ‘Why 


and on 


sas 


conference on 


the Banker and the Farmer Should Build Up the Home 


Town.’’? Mr. Moorehead made a plea for better team 
work and cooperation first among bankers and business 
men and second by all of these and the farming 
munities generally. He said: 


com 


There are too many 
towns who are disloyal 
exists. Competition 
enemies rather than 
goods man can not 
and family because 
trade by mail or 
such a one 
good enough 


bankers and business men in these 
to cach other—a lack of confidence 
and business rivalry have tended to make 
friends and coworkers. The local dry 
supply the wants of the banker's wife 
his stock is not fine enough; hence they 
visit the department store. Let me remind 
that “ a town that is good enough to live in is 
to spend your money in,” 


He declared that the lumberman and hardware mer- 
chant and their families are often guilty of the same 
practice and then wonder why the town does not im- 
prove and their business prosper. He made a plea for 
a movement such as the banker-farmer conference ‘to 
bridge the iimaginary gulf that exists between the town 


people and the farmer and 
business men generally to 
movement tending to augment any effort to take the 
trade of the farmer away from his home town. He 
said there is a great quartette of interest in the country 
which, if brought together to work for this end, could 
accomplish wonders for the good of all, this quartette 
being bankers and business men of the towns, the farm 
and the country paper. He said: 

Our great aim should be in order to 
our communities and those about us, to 


said it is the duty of the 
cooperate to stifle every 


press 


preserve 
become 


ourselves, 
community 


builders—community builders to the extent of blotting out 
corporate limits, extending the influence of the commercial 


clubs and the 
rounding 


business organizations to cover the country sur- 


Wednesday evening the delegates and visitors to the 


banker-farmer conference were entertained at an in- 
formal dinner at the LaSalle Hotel, tendered by the 
Chicago Clearing House Association, at which Chairman 


B. F. Harris presided as toastmaster, and a number of 
informal addresses were made by bankers and others, 
all of them being short and to the point. 


The Thursday afternoon session was given over to the 
editors of farm journals, several of whom delivered set 
addresses while others took part in an interesting dis- 
cussion that follewed. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR BOOSTING WOOD BLOCK 
NEGLECTED. 


Visitors te the Banker-Farmer Conference at the 
Hotel La Salle in Chicago this week were shown a 
beautiful exhibit of photographs of 


‘ountry roads paved with concrete, with. 
an attendant on hand to pass out to vis- 
itors literature describing the advant- 
ages of concrete as a road building ma 
terial, and for farm buildings. As a 
souvenir a neat little lapel button was 
presented to all who evinced an interest, this button 
bearing the inscription ‘‘Concrete Roads.’’ There 
was, however, no exhibit of wood, no pictures show- 
ing boulevards and country roads paved with the ideal 
paving material—creosoted wood block, no attendant 
present to distribute literature describing the merits 
of wood for paving, wood for silos, wood for farm 
buildings—nothing to indicate that in the lumberman 
the farmer has a friend and that the product of the 
lumber industry is the ideal material for all farm 
uses. Just another splendid opportunity passed up 
by the lumber manufacturers. 

Such examples will, without doubt, occur with less 
frequency after the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been 
organized, supplied with the necessary sinews of war, 
and has entered upon its work of educating the public 
in the more general use of wood. 








TIMBER LAND SALES 


The International Harvester Co, 
Lumber Co., of Gulfport, Miss., 27 
in Harrison County, SOO in Forrest, 











hi: is sold to the Pole Stock 
> acres of timberland 
2,740 acres in Pearl River 











and 2,880 in Hancock, all in’ the pea Mississippi pine 
timber belt. The buyers immedi: itely sold to the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Co., whose ! mill is at Lyman, Miss., four and three 
fourths sections for $23,000, 

One of the largest timnber deals ever put through in southern 
West Virginia was consummated when Joseph E. Paul, promi- 
nent timberman of Iluntington, bought several hundred acres 
of timberland in Greenbrier County, near White Sulphur 


Springs. Mr. Paul estimates the 


tract will vield in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,060,000 feet of 


lumber. 


J. FL MeIntyre & Sons, of Pine Bluff, Ark., sold all the 
hickory stumpage on 15,000 acres of timberland in the Saline 
River Valley to W. S. Elder, of Brownsville, Tenn. It is esti- 
mated that there are nearly 10,009,000 feet of hickory on the 


property, 

& Son Co., of Little Rock, 
bought 1,000 acres of timberland in the 
Dallas County, Arkansas, from Cooke Bros, 
mill is being erected. 


J. W. Hamilen Ark., recently 
western part of 
A large hardwood 


Timber rights of nearly 4,000 acres of land, lying along the 
San Jacinto River in eastern Texas, have been sold to the 
Livingston Lumber Company, of Buck, Tex., by R. S. Sterling. 


The consideration was $60,000. 


Frank J. D. Barnjum, of Boston, Mass., has sold 25,000 
acres of land on the Dead River in Somerset County, Maine, 
to the Dead River Timberland Co. 

Bentley & Emery, of Richton, Miss., 
known as the McPherson tract of 
Miss., for $75,000. 


have bought 1,000 acres, 
timber in Jones County, 


Sparkman, Ark., have bought 1,000 
known as the Cook Bros. tract. ‘Tf hey 


Varnell & Gaston, of 
acres of heavy timber, 


will locate a mill and develop. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Important Yellow Pine Conferences Sched- 
uled—Box Manufacturers to Meet. 


July 12—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 
Conference of creosoters and paving eommittee. 

July 13-15—National Coopers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. Summer meeting. 

July 14, 15—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
ware Water Gap, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 
July 14—Southern Pine Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 

Mass meeting of subscribers; directors’ meeting July 13. 

July 14, 15—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Hay- 

den Lake, Idaho. Midsummer meeting. 

July 15—Conference called by National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, to discuss presen- 
tation of the lumber industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

July _ 17—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. Annual meeting. 

July 17—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Goldsboro, N. C. Meeting of eastern division. 
July 29-30—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 

Association, Oshkosh, Wis. Midsummer meeting. 

August 4-6—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual meeting. 

August 6, 7—Yellow Pine Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ 
Association, Isle of Palms, S. C. General meeting. 

August 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel 

Atlantic City, N. J. Monthly meeting. 

August 24-26—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association, 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 

meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


Dela- 


Chelsea, 


Panama-Pacific 
Cal. Special 


DATES FOR WESTERN PINE MEETING SET. 

SPOKANE, WASH., July 3.—Secretary A. W. Cooper, of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, this city, 
announces that the next meeting of the association will 
be held somewhat earlier than usual, on July 14 and 15 
and at Hayden Lake, Ida., which is reached from Spo- 


kane by interurban electric line. The usual time for 
the midsummer meeting is the first week in August. 


The earlier date is arranged so that members may heat 
the report on the investigation by the Forest Service of 
the lumber industry in the Inland Empire by David T. 
Mason, who would not be able to be present at a later 
date, as he is to go to Berkeley, Cal., to accept a pro- 
fessorship in the school of forestry ‘and lumbering of 
the University of California. 





IMPORTANT MATTERS BEFORE GRADES 
COMMITTEE. 

New OrLEANS, La., July 6—An important feature 
of the yellow pine conferences scheduled for Chiéago 
next week is the meeting of the grades committee, 
which will consider the report of a special subeom- 


mittee regarding changes in the grading specifications 
for No. 1 and No. 2 common. It will also take up the 


‘density rule,’? which has been submitted to the 
American Society for Testing Materials, and will make 


final revision of the molding book and dispose of other 
pending matters under its jurisdiction. 

On July 19-20, it is learned, the representatives of 
the association will go into conference with the Federal 





Trade Commission, which will visit Chicago for that 
purpose, while the yellow piners are in conference. 
CIGAR BOX MAKERS TO CONVENE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 8.—The Secretary of the 
National Cigar Box Manufacturers has advised the 


convention committee of the Chamber of Commerce that 
the annual convention of the association will be brought 
to Cincinnati this year. The date is some time in Octo- 
ber. It is expee ted that there will be a large gathering 
in attendance. There are five large cigar box factories 
here, and one concern devoted almost exclusively to the 
cutting of ciga box material. Beside these there are 
a number of concerns interested in the production ied 
other products connected with the tobacco and ciga 
industry. 


LUMBER CARRIER TO PLY NEW ROUTE. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 6.—The Olson-Mahoney line 
steamer Rosalie Mahoney, lying low in the water, with 
her hold and decks full of lumber, left Jacksonville this 
week on her maiden trip in the Atlantic coastwise serv- 
ice. The Rosalie Mahoney, forced out of the Pacific 
coastwise trade by the new seamen ’s act, recently came 
to the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal. She went 
first to New York where she picked up a cargo of cement 
which she brought to this port. On her return trip 
she loaded with 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the Phila- 
delphia market. The steamer is built of Oregon fir and 
was designed for the lumber carrying trade. 

While the Rosalie Mahoney was loading, a fleet of six 
sailing vessels was loading at the same time in Jack- 
sonville, Each schooner carried a cargo of about 1,000,- 
000 feet of lumber for the eastern market. Thus, with 
the 1,000,000 feet on the Rosalie Mahoney, this fleet ear- 
ried out about 7,000,000 feet of lumber at the same time. 
This does not take into consideration the regular Clyde 
and Merchants & Miners steamers that never leave 
Jacksonville without a cargo of lumber. The several 
wharves are still congested with lumber for the export 
and coastwise trade. 

BABA PAPI FOI 

A TOTAL of 270,221,145 board feet of timber was cut 
on the publie lands of the province of New Brunswick 
in 1914, of which the larger quantity—173,106,846 feet— 
was of spruce. Of pine 58,492,475 feet was cut and a 
little over 11,000, 000 feet of hardwoods, including birch, 
beech, maple and oak. 
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COAST ASSOCIATION’S WASHINGTON BRANCH MEETS. 


Red Cross Society Work Demonstrated—Grading Rule Changes Considered—Railroad Orders Reported as Increas- 
ing—Wood Block Paving in Oregon Finds Obstacles. 


Tacoma, WAsH., June 30.—The feature of the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Washington branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, held 
at the Tacoma Hotel here this afternoon, was the talk 
by Dr. W. 'T. Davis, one of the two field representatives 
of the American Red Cross Society who are now in 
Washington explaining first aid work to the men in 
miils, factories, logging camps, railroads, ete. Dr. 
Davis’ remarks were so interesting that when the busi- 
ness session was finished the meeting adjourned to the 
veranda of the hotel, where Dr. Davis gave « demon- 
stration of the talk he makes to workmen. 

Charles E. Patten, of Seattle, was chairman of the 
meeting in the absence of Vice President A. W. Mid- 
dleton, of the parent association, who, according to the 
by-laws, is chairman of the State branch. E. G. Ames, 
of Seattle, made his usual motion that the reading of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting be dispensed with 
and it is not out of place to state here that only once in 
many years have the minutes of the preceding meeting 
been read, and that was the one time when Mr. Ames 
was absent. 

Secretary Thorpe Babcock announced that the Wash 
ington branch would have an excellent meeting next 
month at Kverett, when the members will be guests 
of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, at its new 
plant. He said also that a joint meeting was planned 
to be held in Portland in August which will be the 
quarterly meeting of the West Coast association, at 
which time interest in the work of the association 
among the millmen of Oregon and Washington is ex 
pected to revive. 

The secretary also announced that he had received 
wires from the officials of the Buriington and North 
Western railroads to the effect that fir lumber 
would be largely used in the orders for freight cars 
being placed. He said that the North Western rail- 
road had already placed a partial order and that the 
remainder would be placed within a few days. 

The secretary said he had been advised by L. 38. 
Rounds, of Mixer & Co., Albany, N. Y., that the latter 
was arranging to bring to the Coast a party of 125 
wholesale and retail lumbermen, probably sometime 
in August. Arrangements will be made to entertain 
them while in the principal north coast lumber centers. 

J. L. Charbneau, with the Manufacturers’ Exhibit in 
the Stuart and Henry buildings, Seattle, explained to 
the lumbermen present that while there is a splendid 
exhibit of products manufactured in Seattle, there was 
no lumber exhibit and that if millmen could raise 
#2,000 a very creditable bungalow could be put up to 
show the uses of lumber and shingles and a_ booklet 





J. G. DICKSON, TACOMA ; 
Chairman Grading Committee, 


could be issued descriptive of the lumber products of 
Washington, which he.believed would be of great value 
to the industry. Secretary Babcock declared that the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association direc- 
tors had considered the proposition and had decided 
that it could not be entertained by them, but was one 
that should be considered by the Washington branch 
only, as it was a local affair. The matter was there- 
fore referred to the directors of the Washington branch 
for their consideration. 


Opposes Changes in Grading Rules. 

A letter was read from W. H. Boner, manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, Everett, regarding 
proposed changes in manufacturing fir flooring, oppos- 
ing any changes at the request of eastern wholesalers 
and dealers for the reason that each section would 
likely want flooring manufactured in its own particular 
way and it would not be possible to change to suit all. 

J. G. Dickson, of Tacoma, chairman ot the grading 
committee, said that there would be a meeting of the 
committee before the July meeting to consider changes 
in the grading rules, which according to custom, are 
made only at the July meetings each year. He said 
the committee would be glad to receive suggestions. 








S. L. Johnson, of the price list committee, told of the 
excellent price list recently gotten out by a committee 
of Oregon lumbermen, consisting of Jay 8S. Hamilton 
and F, C. Young, of Portland, and, although in dif- 
ferent shape from the Washington list, was the same 
base price. Several copies of the Oregon list were dis 
tributed among those present and met with remarks of 
praise. Kd R. Hogg, of Seattle, declared the Oregon 
list to be most exeellent and that his concern, the Atlas 
Lumber Company, surely would desire copies of the list 
for its trade. Manufacturers of spruce lumber do not 
desire to have inch select and better factory stock 
listed so M. H. Williams, of Cosmopolis, declared, as 
the spruce men do not wish to furnish this material. 


Wood Paving Thrown Down in Oregon. 


Progress being made in furthering the use of cre- 
osoted lumber and particularly creosoted wood blocks 
was reported upon by O. P. M. Goss, consulting engi- 
neer ot the West Coast association and the Association 
of Creosoting Companies of the Pacifie Coast. He 





CHARLES E. PATTEN, SEATTLE ; 
Presiding Officer. 


Lriefly referred to the recent effort to secure two miles 
of wood block paving in Multnomah County, Oregon, 
where contracts are being let for 70 miles of paving at 
a cost of $1,250,000. Mr, Goss spent much time in 
Portland in hope of helping the contractors bidding 
for wood blocks to secure at least two miles, but the 
final outcome was that the hard surface people secured 
all of the paving, with the exception of a few miles of 
the road from Portland to Linnton, where there is very 
heavy traffic. It had been suggested that wood block 
be given two and two-tenths miles of this road where 
the traffic is the heaviest and that hard surface be used 
beyond, but this, Mr. Goss declared, would be very 
untair to wood blocks, for such pavement would not be 
given credit by the general public for the heavy trattic 
on it and if it showed the least signs of wear under a 
traffic four times as heavy as that on the stretch of 
bard surface paving just beyond it wood blocks would 
be blamed. This proposition was declined by the 
lumbermen and as a sort of a consolation prize it is 
likely that wood block will be given 2,600 feet out of 
a total of 70 miles to show what it can do in the way 
of a paving material. 

Mr. Goss admitted that he was very much disap 
pointed in the result of the Multnomah County paving 
deal, and that wood block had been thrown down abso 
lutely by the officials having the charge of the making 
of the contracts. While in Portland he had worked 
on a prospect for getting some wood block paving on 
Twenty-eighth Street, and on one of the city wharves. 
At a mass meeting of lumbermen in Portland to pro- 
test against the action of the road commissioners in 
turning down wood blocks a committee of lumbermen 
was appointed to investigate the advisability of form- 
ing a company to promote wood paving, to report at 
a later meeting. 

Mr. Goss said that a movement was on in Seattle to 
get the city council to revoke a contract recently made 
for paving Twelfth Street with wood blocks. He also 
called attention to the defects that are beginning to 
show in the brick paving put down a few months ago 
on Second Avenue, Seattle’s principal business street. 
Two blocks only of this paving were obtained for wood 
blocks and these two blocks are in excellent condition 
but the brick paving on each side of the blocks is begin- 
ning to expand because of the warmer weather, with the 
result that there are many ‘‘humps’’ in the paving. 
He said that about 3,000 yards of creosoted blocks 
will be put in on Seattle piers for which contracts are 
already awarded and some new bridges will be paved 
with wood blocks. He also declared that the Govern- 
ment wood testing laboratory at Madison, Wis., is work 
ing with his department, making some good tests of 
Douglas fir, He is getting out a circular to give to 
the public a statement of the advantages of creosoted 
wood block paving and he also referred to several other 


- 


circulars and booklets that he has in the process oO! 
publication, including a silo booklet, and a hand book 
on structural timber. 

Chairman Patten declared it a shame that right here, 
in the home of wood, so little wood block paving is 
used. He called attention to the increased use of wood 
block paving in, Minneapolis, and in Chécago where the 
business districts are being paved only with wood 
blocks. New York and European cities are using wood 
blocks in their business districts where they want the 
best paving. i ‘ 

Secretary Babcock said it wouid be necessary to. put 
up a fight te get wood paving blocks used, and the 
lumbermen could not sit back and expect the different 
officiais to award contracts for wood blocks. The brick 
and other hard surface paving concerns circulate peti 
tions among property owners, advertise in the daily 
papers and in various ways create public opinion fay 
orable to their paving with the result that wood blocks 
have no standing when the matter comes up spas 
modically before the officials. Secretary Babcock urged 
the Jumbermen to get busy to obtain the signature of 
property owners favoring wood blocks in advance of 
letting of contracts. He declared also that the lum 
bermen must use their influence, 

Referring to the recent throwdown of the lumber 
men of Portland, Ore., in the letting of the 70 miles 
of paving in Multnomah County, Secretary Babcock 
said the lumbermen feit that they had not been treated 
right by John B. Yeon, roadmaster, whose recommenda 
tions for Warrenite and asphalt paving were approved 
by the commissioners and S. Benson, owner of. Hotel 
Benson, Portland, in the face of the facet that better 
material was offered in the cereosoted wood blocks, and 
the taxpayers would have been saved money had wood 
blocks heen adopted. The lumber interests are the 
largest employers of labor in Oregon and Washington 
and the largest tax payers, yet their protests went un 
heeded. This was particularly galling in view of the 
fact that Mr. Yeon and Mr. Benson were former timber 
ewners and loggers snd had made large fortunes out 
of the industry. 


American Red Cross First Aid. 


Dr. W. T. Davis spoke for a half hour on the 
veranda showing briefly the instructions he gives in 
logging camps and mills to the workmen that they may 
know how to take care of their injured fellow workmen 
before reaching the physician. He says there are in 
stances where lives have been lost because of the ignor 
ance of a few simple things that should be done. Dr. 
Davis and Dr. W. M. Lipscomb, field representatives of 





S. L. JOHNSON, COSMOPOLIS ; 
Of the Price List Committee. 


the American Red Cross Society, came to Washington 
with the demonstration car and Dr. Lipscomb will re 
main in the State until November 1, visiting sawmills, 
iogging camps, factories and other places where labor is 
employed, making practical talks of an hour or so dura 
tion. Dr. Davis expects to return to the East soon with 
the car to continue State work among railroad em 
ployees. 

This is the first time that the Red Cross has given 
first aid instructions to workmen in the lumber and log 
ging industry in the West and it is greatly appreciated 
by the employers, who are making every effort to have 
the field representative visit their plants and camps. 
It had been expected earlier in the year that work of this 
nature would be done under the direction of the State 
industrial commission and all arrangements had_ been 
made for it when the attorney general ruled that funds 
could not be expended for this purpose and it was aban 
doned. Efforts were then made to get the Red Cross to 
earry on the work, which has now been undertaken out 
here. Chairman Floyd L. Daggett and A. B. Ernst, of 
the State industrial commission, and Dr. J. W. Mowell, 
its consulting physician, were present at today’s meeting 
and spoke approvingly of the Red Cross first aid work. 
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OUTDOOR PLEASURES PREDOMINATE. 


Lumbermen Enjoy Sylvan “Seclusion”, Golf 
and Boating Excursion. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., July 6.—Seeking seclusion and rest 
half a hundred lumbermen of the Northwest went into 
a day’s ‘‘retirement’’ recently at Fort Roskinson, near 
Chetek, Barron County. That ‘‘seclusion’’ was gained 
is evidenced by the fact that though the meeting was 
held June 22, the details have just become known to 
the outside world. Commodore ‘‘Kim’’ Rosholt, of 
Eau Claire, was in command and succeeded in giving 
the visitors a royal welcome at their annual outing. It 
is reported that they ‘‘talked over-their doings and un- 
doings, recited deeds of valor done, shouldered their 
slapsticks and showed how fields were won.’’ It has 
been proposed to build a ‘‘lumberman clubhouse’’ at 
Chetek. Among the ‘‘recreationists’’ were the follow- 
ing: 

D. E. Kiser, Cameron; H. E. Beckwith, Chetek; R. C. 
Chandler, Rice Lake; L. Martin, Colfax; D. Arpin, jr., At- 
lanta; C. H. Faun, Sarona; J. E. Rickeman, Rice Lake; A. C. 
Johnson, Spooner; A. E. Way, Sarona; W. E. Bertram, Minne- 
apolis: C. E. English, Minneapolis; E. L. Hammond, Rice 
Lake; J. Potratz, Minneapolis; J. H. Cox, Weyerhaeuser ; 
A. J. Martin, Bloomer; H. W. Giese, Bloomer; J. Coats, Rice 
Lake; C. J. Westby, Brillion; B. F. Holbrook, Cameron; P. H. 
Erhard, New Auburn; M. H. Silvernail, Rice Lake; S. G. 
Gillson, Rice Lake; H. T. Gorham, Minneapolis; A. Miller, 
Cumberland; F. L. Olcott and G. A. Olcott, Minneapolis ; 
B. F. Starkweather, Clear Lake; A. M. Paulson, Barron; W. 
A. Mau, Durand; A. 'T. Galby, Chetek; Major Atkinson, 
Chetek. 


‘*KNOT GOLFERS’’ HOLD SECOND TOURNA- 
MENT. 


New York, July 6—The ‘‘Knot Golfers,’’ com- 
prised of New York’s most expert devotees of this 
game, held its second tournament at the Scarsdale 
Country Club on June 22, the course being tendered 
through the courtesy of Guy E. Robinson. H. V. 
Meeks had the lowest net score, and with a handicap 
of 16 led the field with 155 for two rounds. Cort- 
landt Van Clief had the lowest gross with scores of 
82 and 84, but the handicappers gave him only two 
strokes, which gave him second place with 162 net. 
Sam E. Barr, Russell J. Perrine and G. F. Harding 
tied for third place with 163 net. Of the three, Mr. 
Barr, with 193, had the best gross score. 

Point competition for the captain’s trophy began 
with this tournament, and under the regulations com- 
petitors must play in at least four tournaments at 
thirty-six holes. The standing follows: 

CapTaiIn’s TROPHY. 





a A Bee 10 T  PIRODs 6s sse uo eek 5 
Van Ciel. .ccsccsse 9 A. C. Paddington...... 3% 
Bam WH. BAIT... ..cccos S G. B. Farrell. ......0.. Bs 
Russell J. Perrine...... 7 William S. Van Clief... 2 
G. F. Herdling......... 7 R. U. Schaffer......... 1 


The tournament was followed by a dinner, attended 
by twenty of the players. 





NEW LUMBERMEN’S CLUB BANQUETS. 


Lancaster, Pa., July 6.—The newly formed Lumber- 
mens Club, an organization of leading representatives 
and salesmen of eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
Maryland, held their midsummer meeting and banquet 
in their club rooms in the Hotel Brunswick here, June 
24, with president J. M. Coin in the chair. Revised 
bylaws were adopted, and the following Board of Direc- 
tors elected: 

J. M. Coin, of the Sterling Lumber Company; Thomas B. 
Rutter, of Mingus & Rutter; Harry A. Kay; Harry G. Parker, 
of Rayner & Parker: Maurice W. Wiley, of Thomas E. Coale 
& Co., all of Philadelphia ; George A. Reed and W. J. Clapp, of 
Hagerstown, Md, 

It was decided at this meeting to extend the organiza- 
tion to take in the other eastern States. The banquet 
was an interesting affair, at which several addresses were 
made and valuable papers read by the members, each 
emphasizing the betterment of the salesman and a close 
understanding between him and his fellow salesmen and 
his customers, The meeting adjourned to meet at the 
call of the chair, and the next meeting will probably be 
in September. The present active membership of the 
club is 35, and several applications are to be acted on 
by the Membership Committee. Those present at this 
meeting were: 

J. M. Coin, Thomas B. Rutter, A. A. Anderson, J. H. McNur- 
ney, C. D, Rhodes, Harry G. Parker, Maurice W. Wiley and 
W. L. Paton, of Philadelphia ; George A. Reed and W. J. Clapp, 
of Hagerstown, Md.; James Cranston and George W. Butz, of 
Wilmington, Del.; W. C. Harrison and C. E. Wood, of Balti- 
more, Md., and W. R. Winder, of Elizabeth City, N. C. 





SALESMEN COMPLIMENT RETAILERS. 

The lumber, sash and door salesmen of Indianapolis, 
Ind., have tendered to the retail lumbermen of that city, 
their wives and families, a picnic to be held on Satur- 
day, July 17, at Germania Park, Indianapolis, to begin 
promptly at 1 p. m., and have sent forth invitations with 
the assertion, ‘‘ your attendance is earnestly requested. ’’ 
The invitation gives the following partial program: 

Talks will be made by lumbermen of national reputation 
on subjects of interest to the trade. 

A full and attractive program of sports will be provided. 

The lumber salesmen will defeat the retailers in a base- 
ball game. (Maybe.) 

Supper will be served at 6 o'clock. 

The general committee having the picnic in charge 
consists of: 

George I. Dickinson, chairman; W. B. Dripps, George 
Howenstein, Alex. Hamilton, W. H. Sumption, Charles T. 
Lee, George Reinhardt, W. H. Bultman, M. L. Logan, C. O. 
Rogers, Hubert. Greeg, Wallace D. Wolf. 

The invitation is signed by the general committee and 
by T. H. Nelson, secretary, and W. B. Dripps, treasurer, 
of the State organization of lumber salesmen. 


RECEPTION TENDERED EXCURSIONING 
BUILDERS. 


CINCINNATI, On10, July 8.—The annual outing of the 
Builders and Traders Exchange last Saturday about 
concludes the celebrations for the summer of the various 
interests identified with the lumber trade. It was a 
river affair and covered eighty miles of the Ohio. The 
party was composed of about 300, quite a number of 
lumber dealers among them. The big steamer Majestic 
was chartered for the occasion, and it was necessary 
to take in tow a covered barge to provide conveniently 
and fully for the entertainment, gastronomically and 
otherwise, of the crowd. 

The start was made at 9 o’clock from the headquar- 
ters of the Exchange under the escort of a troop of 
mounted police and one of the crack bands of the city 
to as far as the Broadway River landing. First, a five 
mile run down the river to the Government dam was 
made, and then up the river to New Richmond, Ohio, 
where the mayor of that place and the sheriff of Cler- 
mont had staged a reception that was held at the public 
park in the presence of more than 1,000 residents of 
New Richmond and the surrounding country. 

On behalf of the Cincinnati party speeches were made 
by Judge William Alexander, of the municipal court; 
Charles Waltz, of the Employers’ association; C. Taylor 
Hammond and Walter S. Ware, of the exchange. Din- 
ner and luncheon were served on the barge. The ar- 
rangements for the outing were in charge of C. Taylor 
Handman and William Miller. 





TWO OUTINGS PLANNED BY EXCHANGE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., July 7—A meeting will be held 
this week by the committee in charge of arrangements 
for an outing to be held by the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change. The date of the event will probably be fixed 
for some time this month and it is thought that a 
trip will be made to the clubhouse of the Buffalo Auto- 
mobile Club, at Clarence. That is a popular place for 
the lumbermen to gather and with suitable weather a 
good crowd would no doubt be in attendance. 

















1—Start of Three-Legged Race. 2—Tug-of-War. 3—Start 
of 100-Yard Dash. 4—‘All Over But the Shouting.” 

SCENES AT ANNUAL OUTING OF THE CINCINNATI 
ae CLUB HELD AT ERLANGER, KY., 


LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS ACTIVE. 


Prepare to Meet Trade Commission—Inter- 
insurance Exchange Grows Substantially. 


In accordance with the resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco on May 13, authorizing the 
president to appoint a committee, representing the 
affiliated associations, to confer with the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission for the purpose of placing 
before the commission the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the lumber industry, the reasons therefor, and to 
discuss measures by which these conditions may be al- 
tered, President Downman has called a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of the affiliated associations to be held at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday, July 15. At 
this meeting information collected for the Federal Trade 
Commission will be presented and the manner of its 
presentation before the commission will be discussed. 

On Monday and Tuesday, July 19 and 20, a committee 
of lumbermen will meet with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in Chicago for a full presentation of the problems 
of the lumber industry. This conference in Chicago is 
the first of a number of hearings that the Federal Trade 
Commission will hold in the course of an extensive tour 
of the country extending to the Pacific coast. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has sent out a circular list sug- 
gesting that as many lumbermen as possible should be 
present at this hearing in order that they may become 
better acquainted with the methods and purposes of the 
commission. 





MANUFACTURERS’ INSURANCE USEFULNESS 
Is EXPANDED. 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance 
Exchange, according to advices received from Manager 
Charles F. Simonson, has written close to $2,000,000 in 
business since the exchange started February 15, 1915, 
and it now covers 100 mill plants and faces an outlook 
exceedingly bright for building up a large and profit- 
able exchange for its subscribers. According to the 
same authority ‘‘this is the time of year when stocks 
of lumber are increasing and additional security is de- 
manded because of the increased values accumulating 
in the yards.’’ 

Many of the subscribers to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Exchange are not aware 
that it has facilities for covering additional lines on 
their risks and the object of Mr, Simonson’s advice to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was to call their attention 
to the progress made and to solicit an additional share 
of their coverings that may be needed. The exchange 
is now on a substantial basis, with as substantial a 
future before it. 





CREDIT CORPORATION ELECTS OFFICERS. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation held in 
Norfolk, Va., Saturday, June 26, the following directors 
were elected: 


E. A. Selfridge, jr., Willits, Cal.; F. E. Waymer, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; R. M. Carrier, Sardis, Miss.; Charles T. Mitchell, 
Cadillac, Mich. ; John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; R. B. Goodman, 
Goodman, Wis.; Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill.; George X. 
Wendling, San Francisco, Cal.: E. G. Ames, Seattle, Wash. : 
J. R. Toole, Missoula, Mont.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore. ; 
E. G. Swartz, Burton, La.; E. G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
W. H. Sullivan, Bogalusa, La.; C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va. ; 
W. B. Roner, Norfolk, Va.; R. S. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. 

Immediately following the stockholders’ meeting a 
meeting was held of the new directors of the corpora- 
tion and the following officers were chosen, the president 
having been elected by the stockholders: 

Presideat—R. H. Downman, New Orleans, La. 

Vice president—W. E. DeLaney, Lexington, Ky. 

Treasurer—J. A. Freeman, Pasadena, Cal. 

Secretary—R. S. Kellogg, Chicago. 


An executive committee of the board was elected for 
the ensuing year, consisting of R. H. Downman, New 
Orleans, Edward Hines, Chicago, and E. G. Griggs, 
Tacoma. 





EULOGIZE FORMER PROMINENT MEMBER. 


NorFo_k, Va., July 6.—At the monthly meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, held here June 
29, resolutions in memoriam to R. J. Camp, of Franklin, 
Va., a prominent member of the association who re- 
cently died, were drawn up by a committee appointed 
by President Nathan O’Berry, of Goldsboro, N. C., and 
composed of John M. Gibbs, G. J. Cherry and George 
T. Leach. The resolutions follow: 


WHEREAS, The North Carolina Pine Association has lost by 
death its vice president, R. J. Camp, and one of its most loyal, 
logical and beloved members ; and 


WHEREAS, It is desirous that a testimonial of our love and 
respect should be placed on record with this association ; 
therefore be it j 


Resolved, By the North Caorlina Pine Association, that we 
respectfully bow our heads in submission to Divine Will, 
knowing that our friend has been chosen and called for 
service in wider fields of greater opportunity. His was a 
keen, logical, brilliant mind, cultivated by study and reflection, 
ripened and strengthened by wide experience, made sweeter 
and more attractive by religious and moral convictions of 
great breadth and charity ; and his was a heart whose tendrils 
reached out after friends and companionship, and whose 
chords vibrated to all the finer sentiments and emotions of 
life. During the last seven years, despite indifferent health, 
accompanied by almost constant pain, he faced life’s work 
and struggles with an energy and courage which might well 
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be an inspiration to us, and even in the last great struggle his 
courage and fortitude did not forsake him. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved family our most 
heartfelt and deepest sympathies in this sad hour, with assur- 
ance that we, too, have lost a most wise counselor, when at 
the end of that heroic but hopeless fiight his pure spirit winged 
its flight; and with him the sweet memories stored in the 
quiet places of our heart from whence comes no sound of the 
noise and struggle of the daily life of the outer world, shall 
live and shall continue to teach us their lesson of joy and 
strength even although the life with which these memories are 
associated has passed away. 


Resolved, further, That these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of the North Carolina Pine Association, and that 
copies be transmitted to the family and published in one of our 
local papers and in the lumber trade papers, 


A copy of these resolutions has been tendered to the 
family of the distinguished Virginian. 





UNFAITHFUL OFFICER TO MEET RETRIBUTION. 


The following self-explanatory telegram was received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Thursday of this week: 

Sr. Louris, Mo., July 7.—The American Surety Company 
has caused information to issue from the circuit attorney's 
office against W. M. Stephenson, former Scrivenoter of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, on account of his shortage 
under their bond. This action was taken after Stephen- 
son and his certified public accountants failed to disprove 
our claim as to correctness of the Order’s audit. 

THE CONCATENATED ORDER OF HOO-HOo. 


The above quoted telegram advises also that full de- 
tails of the auditor’s report which is in dispute will be 
published shortly. 

A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, dated at 
St. Louis, July 8, from its resident St. Louis corre- 
spondent, advises that ‘‘As a precaution against arrest 
Stephenson gave a $2,500 bond last night. Warrant for 
his arrest, deferred until circuit attorney’s office could 
investigate, was issued this afternoon.’’ 





ESTABLISH NATIONAL HARDWOOD INSPEC- 
TION OFFICE. 


OsHKOSH, WiIs., July 6.—-H. A. Hoover, of Chicago, 
chief inspector for the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, and W. J. Palmer, deputy inspector of She- 
boygan, Mich., were in the city today and conferred 
at the office of O. T. Swan, secretary of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. The 
conference resulted in the establishment of a National 
hardwood inspection office in Oshkosh. Since nearly all 
members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Asso- 
ciation are also members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association it is largely for their benefit that 
the office was instituted here. Mr. Palmer will be as- 
signed to the local office and is expected to remove here 
soon. He will collaborate with Mr. Hoover, the chief 
inspector, who remains at Chicago. 


C. H. Worcester, whose services were secured to aid 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in investigating lumber conditions in Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan, preparatory to report- 
ing on them to the Federal Trade Commission, has 
named H. W. Moore, of the Moore Lumber Company, 
of Fond du Lac, and O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
above mentioned association, as his assistants, This 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Worcester, 
is now engaged in gathering data and compiling statis- 
tics on which to base the preliminary report. 


The eastern rate book of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is being brought 
up to date. It covers lumber rates on points in Illinois, 
Indiana, lower Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and southern Wisconsin south of Wausau. The 
book is to be issued in time for the meeting of the 
association here during the last week in July. 


Numerous applications have been received at the 
office of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association from traffic experts for the position 
of superintendent of the traffic bureau recently in- 
augurated by the association. A selection is to be 
made soon. 





WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS. 


The report of shipments for May just issued by the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a favor- 
able increase as compared with shipments for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The report is as follows: 




















1914 1915 
Cars. Feet. Cars. Feet. 

NID a. 613. a 0 ie ives ie eek 187 4,498,893 201 4,974,661 
LCS a 554 158,630,740 544 13,667,888 
SIME e566. 50-5. 0 Siysovayer's 27 679,884 28 718,560 
WHARHINBLON 05 ..5 cc cece sss 24 5,187,474 242 65,145,556 
WNOPtR: DAKOUA. 6 os... 66s ces 201 ,993,484 262 6,434,988 
oe ee 226 865,750,784 244 5,749,094 
PNRM 56595865015. reusicors arersve 323 8,332,179 377 9,383,400 
ESE RS EP ae ea 221 5,049,403 177 4,270,961 
MENS F510 50a 's-0 se $n latte Sater 7S 258 6,218,093 252 6,071,456 
NS a5 5958 bN caeaa ease oa 162 3,804,453 196 4,940,044 
RMIMPER Os 5 by 25g9 se: osay etd cee siacac 14 295,089 14 289,980 
PREIS, 2.3.0.0 sa as elssce 158 3,691,105 © 204 4,746,531 
NOME RENN 374 605. 025:6 9 he 'o-F alin 2: 9d 30 656,212 21 63,622 
Ce es arenas 108 2,764,625 174 4,184,476 
MPMI TNMIDS 6955 656-50:6.0 sie Swed ae 25 607,068 41 1,020,259 

MEME Weary 6: 8 an 84-44 9 ese Ae alae ote 118 2,981,119 110 2,816,280 
Michigan 22 508,097 31 682,719 

BP pratsie: 6 69 1,711,012 51 =: 1,834,989 
Pere 3 509 88,498 


Atlantic Coast States. 
Other Eastern States. 


Sa 49 1,192,028 41 ,014,807 

SUMEGNEIN. o'6k 9.6 b:0k 6 Acoissd «acd te 113 =. 2,556, 282 12 286,591 
DEER. ei dcns sas vecens 1 35,414 3 122,725 
MED 15.56 Fey aah 1018 log 8. 3 60,213 5 127,051 
os UES Ee A errs or oreror ae afaiein: ga. a rare rete 4 80,000 
See er . 3346 81,044,218 3453 83,822,683 


Prices are reported normal by a large majority of 
the mills. 


WESTERN CAROLINA ASSOCIATION 


Holds Annual—Economies in Freight Rates 
Effected—Co-operation Is Sought. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 5.—Enthusiasm marked the 
annual meeting of the Western Carolina Lumber & 
Timber Association, which was held at the rooms of the 
organization in the Electrical Building here last Satur- 
day. Officers for the ensuing year were elected, the 
president’s report was heard, and the secretary, George 
L. Forester, made his annual report, showing that the 
organization had saved its members a considerable sum 
during the last year. The president’s report showed the 
organization to be in excellent condition, and a spirit 
of optimism for the coming year prevailed. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—-W. O. Riddick, of Asheville. 

Vice president—J. E. Fulgham, Asheville. 

Treasurer—George L. Forester, Asheville. 

Directors—Louis Carr, Pisgah Forest, and George A. Mur- 
ray, A. G. Betts, J. M. English, J. E. Fulgham, F. E. Johnson, 
George L. Forester, W. B. McEwen, Granville Taylor, W. O. 
Riddick, and N. J. Warner, all of Asheville. 

The president was instructed to name the office com- 
mittee and said that his announcement could be expected 
in a week or two. 

Following the meeting of the association, the directors 
held a special meeting for the purpose of choosing a 
secretary, and named George L. Forester to succeed him- 
self. President Riddick was opposed to accepting the 
office of president for the third time, and urged that 
another man be named, but the concensus among the 
members was that Mr. Riddick’s experience as president 
had been too valuable to lose by naming another man, 
and the president finally allowed his name to stand for 
reélection. The association also passed a resolution ex- 





W. 0. RIDDICK, ASHEVILLE, N. C.; 
Reélected President. 


tending a vote of thanks to Mr. Forester for his work 
during the last year, and expressed pleasure at being 
given the opportunity to reélect him. 

Following the business session of the association an 
enjoyable smoker was held, to which the lumbermen in- 
vited the attendance of a number of business friends. 

Members of the association decided to put forth a 
strenuous effort to obtain a larger membership during 
the coming year. While from a standpoint of capital 
the organization is probably one of the strongest in the 
State, if not in the South, the membership is small. 
There are fifty-eight members of the association, and 
these fifty-eight men represent a total investment of more 
than $75,000,000 in timberlands, sawmills and other lum- 
ber and timber industries. The members are anxious to 
secure the solid support of the timber men in the two 
Carolinas, Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia, and that of 
all the dealers in those States. They declare that it is 
necessary for the association to have this support in 
order to wage successfully the fight that the association 
is making for better lumber rates and other advantages 
to the lumber trade. 


In his report for the year ended July 3 Secretary 
Forester dealt.in detail with the work of his office. He 
showed that over $2,200 in actual cash had been saved to 
the members of the association through the collection 
of claims for overcharges on freight shipments. In this 
connection he said that the relations of the association 
with the different officials of the many railroads with 
which he has had to deal within the last year had been 
most cordial. A number of disadvantageous rates he 
reported as having been remedied through conferences 
with freight officials of several lines in such a manner 
as to prove satisfactory both to the lumbermen and to 
the carriers. 


Because of the law and the recent decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and in line with the 
statements of the presidents of several of the railroads 
of the southern States, the secretary reported that ar- 
rangements are under way for the elimination of certain 
disadvantages which have accrued from the long and 
short haul clause. The association within the last year 


has been able to secure important decisions on State 
rates which will put the shippers of this State nearer on 
an equality with competing lumbermen of South Carolina 
and Georgia. 

Dealing with the membership of the association, Mr. 
Forester reported that it has increased 50 percent since 
the last annual meeting, although there are still many 
men who are benefited by the work of the organiza 
tion who are not yet enrolled as members, 

The report closed with the declaration that the results 
of the work have made it appear that the association is 
entitled to the co-operation of every lumberman, manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer and timberland owner in 
North Carolina, all of whom have been directly aided 
financially either through economies effected in the 
transaction of their business or by increased values of 
their holdings. 

In a resume of the work of the association in two 
years President Riddick declared that the results have 
been so beneficial that he would have been willing to pay 
ten times the amount invested by him in the asso- 
ciation for the service rendered. On that basis, he said, 
he would feel that the money had been well spent. Mr. 
Riddick urged his hearers to work harder for the benefit 
of the association during the coming year, and said that 
there was every prospect that the increased ability of the 
association to get results, founded on two years of expe 
rience, would prove even more beneficial to the lumber 
men during the coming year than in the past. 


FIVE KITTENS SEE THE LIGHT. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July 5.—Members of the tribe of 
Hoo-Hoo held high revel at the Langren Hotel here last 
Friday night, and during the revels the eyes of five 
kittens were opened to the light and they became full 
fledged black cats. The five whose eyes were first opened 
to the light are W. D. Long, of the Citizens’ Lumber 
Company, Asheville; Verne Rhodes, United States For- 
est Service, Asheville; R. C. Arrington, of the Hyatt 
Lumber Company, Hazlewood; G. 8. King, of the Gen- 
nett Lumber Company, Franklin, and I. H. Powell, of 
the Boice Lumber Company, Sylva. The officers in charge 
of the concatenation were: 

Snark of the Universe—N., J. Warner. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—William H. Cole. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—F. R. Seely. 

Bojum—J. F. Johnson. 

Scrivenoter—J. E. Fulgham, 

Jabberwock—J. M. English. 

Custocatian—C. E. Gordon. 

Arecanoper—George L. Forester. 

Gurdon—T. E. Blackstock. 





The occasion was the annual meeting of the western 
North Carolina members of the Concatenated Order ot 
Hoo-Hoo, and the banquet, served at midnight, was one 
that will live long in the memory of both cats and kit 
tens. In the absence of Judge H. B. Stevens, the toast- 
master, W. O. Riddick presided at the banquet and his 
sparkling wit went far toward making it a success. 
Among those who responded to toasts were George A. 
Murray, J. M. English, F. E. Johnson, Louis Carr, N. J. 
Warner, William Latham and F. R. Seely. The Hoo- 
Hoo chorus furnished music for the occasion and the 
revelry lasted until the small hours. , 





FORESTRY LAW RESUME COMPILED. 


Bangor, ME., July 6.—Secretary Hennessey, of the 
Maine Forestry Association, has compiled a resumé of 
the laws relating to forestry and forest products passed 
by the legislature last winter and which became effec- 
tive July 3, in part as follows: 

Log haulers are now free from liability for trespass 
just as teams are, but they are similarly liable for any 
damage done in crossing. 

The laws relative to better protection of forests along 
railroad lines from fire now apply to any forest land 
in the State instead of merely wild lands, of which the 
forest commissioner has jurisdiction. 

Chapter 147 of the laws creates a crop pest commis- 
sion, consisting of the governor, attorney general, com- 
missioner of agriculture, and both the pathologist and 
entomologist of the Maine experiment station. Their 
work shall apply to any ‘‘tree, shrub, vine, vegetable 
or other plant, or the product of any portion of the 
tree, shrub, vine, vegetable or other plant.’’ 

A new act provides for the disposition of inflammable 
material along the railroads and highways of the State. 
It stipulates that growth must be-left uncut on land 
within fifty feet of right of way. All slash and debris 
are to be disposed of by parties cutting, or the forest 
commissioner may dispose of the cuttings and recover 
double the cost of the disposition. 

The law relating to the removal of moth pests within 
the limits of the highways is extended to and includes 
‘fall trees whose branches overhang the highways.’’ 

Chapter 247 provides that village corporations may 
take and hold lands by devise or gift in trust for play- 
ground or park purposes and may expend not exceeding 
10 percent of the money appropriated for all purposes 
by such village corporation under its charter for im- 
provement and care of same. 

Chapter 278 relates to scaling of round timber and 
marking of the contents on it. Any person measuring 
round timber, the quantity which is estimated by the 
thousand feet, board measure, shall scale it and mark 
upon each lot surveyed by him the contents thereof 
unless otherwise agreed by the parties contracting. 

The State land agent is now authorized to lease or 
sell camp sites on lands belonging to the State, under, 
direction of the governor and council, with preference 
given to applicants who are citizens of Maine. 
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Chances for Small Operations 
in the Sierra Nevadas, 
California. 


The Forest Service has a number of good logging 
and milling propositions in eastern California along 
the Western Pacific R. R. Many are small and suit- 
able for au operator with limited capital. Here are a 
few of them. 


Tahoe National Forest 
Mohawk Chance—1,150 acres. 


Jeffrey pine 
White fir 
Sugar pine 
Incense cedar 
Douglas fir 
Red fir 


7,011,000 feet B. M. 
7,810,000 “ i 
3,064,000 ‘* 5 
1,725,000 ‘“ * 
955,000 “ he 
160,000 “ = 


20,225,000 “ os 


Additional timber can be secured to extend the life of 
the operation if desired. 


Piumas National Forest 
Jackson Peak Area—925 acres. 


Yellow pine 
Sugar pine 
Douglas fir 
White fir 
Incense cedar 


9,959,000 feet B. M. 
410,000 “  * 

3,202,000 “ xe 

2'019,000 “ “ 
275,000 “  “ 


15,865,000 “ wi 
Mill and all equipment necessary to handle this unit 


and place lumber f. o. b. Western Pacific would cost 
about $25,000. 


TAYLOR CREEK UNIT. 


26,129,000 feet B. M. 
4,385,000 “ Be 
5,940,000 % 

950,000 “ “6 
5,947,000 “ mn 


43,351,000 “ 


Yellow pine 
Sugar pine 
Douglas fir 
White fir 
Incense cedar 


Full details in regard to these units and other bodies 
of National Forest timber in California may be ob- 
tained from the District Forester, San Francisco, Cal. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
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uickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and have 
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WHAT RANDOM ADVICES TELL. 


News From Seven Sources Is of Varied and 
Live Interest. 


LUMBER SHIP ‘‘REFUSES’’ TO BE SUNK. 

Bangor, Me., July 3.—A bit of war news of interest 
to the lumber trade was conveyed in a cable message 
on Thursday announcing that the Norwegian bark 
Kotha, from Stockton, May 5, for Cork, with deals, had 
been sunk by the gua fire of a German submarine off The 
Fastnet. On Friday night, however, came another mes- 
sage to the effect that the Kotha had not been sunk, 
but was afloat in the channel and would be towed into 
Cork. It is easy enough for a submarine to sink a big 
passenger steamer, but not so easy to send a million 
feet of spruce planks to the bottom. The Aotka is an 
ancient windjammer, having been built at Sunderland, 
England, in 1861, as the British bark Jronside. It was 
sold for Norwegian account some years ago. 





THREE GENERATIONS OF LUMBERMEN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 7.—An unusual condition is 
presented by the fact that three generations of the 
Norman family are represented in the lumber business 
in Louisville, the third having been ‘‘put on the map’’ 
by the addition of John Colgan Norman to the force 
ot the Norman Lumber Company, of which his grand- 
father, A. EK, Norman, is president. The second gen- 
eration is represented by E. B. Norman, father of John 
Colgan, who is vice president of the Holiy Ridge Lum- 
ber Company and until a few months ago was an officer 
ot the Norman Lumber Company. Edwin Norman, son 
of A. E. Norman and an unele of the boy, is also con- 
nected with the Norman Lumber Company, in charge 
of the manufacturing department. John Colgan Nor- 
man is 17 years old and a student in the local high 
school. He has just started to learn the business by 
handling lumber in the yard, When he finishes school 
he will devote all of his time to the business. 





LITTLE TOWN OF SILSBEE GROWS PROSPEROUS. 

Houston, TEx., July 5.—Many evidences of prosperity 
come from the east Texas lumber town of Silsbee, where 
one of the largest of the Kirby Lumber Company’s mills 
is located. The town has its history, and it is an interest- 
ing one to those who are concerned in the rise of a saw- 
mill town. To the Kirby Lumber Company and the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway the town owes its existence, 
and it has grown from a hamlet of one hundred and fifty 
box houses to a real live business community, with a 
population of 3,000. 

The Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City Railway was 
started in August, 1893, and shortly after this the mill 
at Silsbee was enlarged, and was finally purchased by the 
Kirby Lumber Company in 1901. The mill burned to the 
ground in 1906 and was immediately rebuilt. In the same 
year the Santa Fe built into Silsbee from Conroe and 
located its shops and yards. The Santa Fe Townsite 
Company was formed to build houses for the employees 
of the road and hundreds of residences mark the advance 
of this phase of life in the little city. 





PACIFIC COAST TIMBERS FOR EASTERN TEX- 
TILE MILL. 


Boston, Mass., July 3.—Included in the lumber cargo 
shipped from Bellingham, Wash., on the steamer Falcon 
umd barge Charles Nelson, just received at this port, 
were 100,000 feet of Douglas fir squares of the finest 
grade clear timber. This part of the cargo was con- 
signed to a large textile company near Boston to be 
used in constructing a mill. 





FORESTRY STUDENTS TO CRUISE BIG TRACT. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10.—A party of ten men, 
under the divection of Ranger Craig, left Portland, Ore., 
a few days ago for the woods to cruise a tract of 
40,000 acres on the west fork of Hood River, in the 
Oregon National Forest. For the most part members 
of the party are recent graduates of technical schools, 
seven forest schools being represented. Strips will be 
tun eight times through every square mile in the 40,000- 
acre tract and a detailed topographical map made of 
the whole country embraced in the project. It was an- 
nounced at the Forest Service headquarters here that 
this is only one of many similar parties already sent or 
to he sent into the woods during the present summer. 





EXPOSITION BUNGALOW NOW A HOME. 

The Michigan and Wisconsin bungalow, which was 
a feature of the Chicago and New York Forest Prod- 
ucts Expositions, provided jointly by the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
is now occupied as a home at St. James, Long Island, 
N. Y. It will be remembered that a New York 
architect won the bungalow at the close of the New 
York show, and the winner now lives in one of the 
most attractive bungalows at St. James, Long Island. 
It is located near the estate of the late Mayor Gay- 
nor and much comment has been made upon its at- 
tractiveness and arrangement. 

The bungalow is sided with basswood and is roofed 
with northern white cedar shingles. The living room 
is in gray elm, stained early English, and the flooring 
is of red clear beech. The dining room is in birch, 
with red birch flooring; the bedroom in white maple, 
natural finish, with bird’s eye maple flooring; the 
bathroom in white birch, with white maple flooring, 


> 
with unselected maple flooring. The ceiling and floor- 
ing of the porch are of tamarack. 

It will be recalled that when those in charge of 
the exhibit attempted to award the bungalow the 
police department, at the instigation of Anthony 
Comstock, well known New York reformer, stopped 
the contest on the ground that it was a lottery. The 
bungalow was to be awarded to the holder of a lucky 
number among coupons deposited at the bungalow by 
exposition visitors. The coupon box was taken to a 
spot under a shady tree on Long Island and there 
the lucky number was drawn. 
by the architect, who now lives in the bungalow, one 
of the most attractive homes of St. James. 


and the kitchen in Cadillac gray elm, natural color, 





STRIKE AMONG TIMBER CUTTERS. 

LouisviLLE, Ky., July 7.—The first strike among 
employ2es of manufacturers of forest products in Ken- 
tucky in a long while is reported from Russell Springs, 
Ky., in Russell county, where the stave and heading 
mill of Moss & Taylor is located. Fifty men employed 
as timber cutters in the woods have struck, demanding 
that their pay be increased from $1 to $1.25 a day, in 
addition to their ‘‘keep.’’ The concern refused, on 
the groun that business conditions are unfavorable 
to increased labor expense, and the men quit. They 
have since refused to permit others to take their places, 
and Moss & Taylor have shut down the mill. It is 
stated that it has been closed indefinitely, and prob 
ably will be moved elsewhere. 


ASSOCIATION LIST IS INCREASED. 


Yellow Pine Exchange Organized by Manu- 
facturers of the Southeast. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 7.—After six months’ ne- 
gotiations, organization of the Yellow Pine Exchange 
was perfected here June 16. This exchange will direct 
the sales of more than half the sawmills of Georgia and 
Florida and will begin operations July 15, Present mem- 
bership includes about forty of the larger manufactur- 
ers of vellow pine in this State and Georgia. 

The object of the Yellow Pine Exchange is to ‘acili- 
tate and improve the manufacturing, handling and mar- 





F. E. WAYMER, OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ; 
Secretary-Manager Yellow Pine Exchange. 


keting of lumber in this district. Permanent headquar- 
ters will be located in Jacksonville in offices yet to be 
selected. 

The following directors were chosen at its meeting: 

Chairman—W. Frazier Jones, Jacksonville, president of 
the Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association and southern man- 
ager of the G. S. Baxter Lumber Company. 

Vice chairman-——William B. Stillwell, of Savannah, South 
ern Pine Company of Georgia. 

Treasurer—P. M. Ulsch, New York, southern manager 
tobert R. Sizer & Co. 

Directors—W. Frazier Jones; H. S. Cummings, Rodman, 
Fla... Rodman Lumber Company; R. H. Paul, Watertown, 
Fla., East Coast Lumber Company; E. W. Brandon, St. Marys, 
Ga., E. W. Brandon Lumber Company; D. W. McArthur, 
Montbrook, Fla., Florida Land Company; G. Price Ashland, 
Douglas, Ga., Price Lumber Company; William B. Stillwell, 
Savannah, Ga.; T. M. Keller, Boston, Mass., George McQues- 
ten Company ; Carl Germgsiwald, New York, Cooney, Eckstein 
& Co.; Clyde Tayhor, New York, Hirsch Lumber Company, 
and P. M. Ulsch, New York. 

A committee consisting of R, H. Paul, W. Frazier 
Jones, and T. M. Keller was appointed to select an act- 
ing manager-secretary, this committee to report at a 
called meeting within the next ten days. 

It is believed that within a short time practically every 
sawmill in Georgia and Florida will be a member of the 
exchange. 

The committee appointed to select a secretary- 
manager at a further meeting of the members of the 
exchange held yesterday submitted the name of Frank 
E. Waymer and the election was unanimously ratified. 
Mr. Waymer was president of the Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association last year and is one of the best 
known young lumbermen in the Southeast. The Yel- 
low Pine Exchange will lease quarters at once and will 
begin business on July 15. 


This ticket was held | 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, June 25.—We left Lexington this morning feeling at 
peace with all the world, even baggagemen, because a meeting had been 
called for Thursday next to organize a Community Club in that good town. 
At Mansfield W. H. G. Kegg, the handsome secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, met us at the station with his roadster and 
whisked us up to the offices of the company on a high hill overlooking the 
town. Thousands of lumbermen know the Lumbermen’s Mutual; it is too 
bad that more of them can not see it at home. Its office occupies a big 
building on the top of a big hill in the midst of a big grove, with the city 
of Mansfield spread out below like a picture. From the windows one may 
see hundreds of homes, factories, stores and other buildings—an inspiration 
certainly to those who help to protect these things from fire. 

No, you say, not protect them from fire, but replace them after fire comes. 
But you are wrong; the insurance company, like everybody else, is enlarg- 
ing its concept of the work it has to do, and the Mansfield company has 
been a pioneer in this new insurance ide¢ pays for losses but 
shows the policyholder how to prevent losses; that encourages care, adequate 
protective measures, and everything that reduces risk. Yard and mill clean- 
liness, good equipment—these mean fewer losses and larger dividends and 
lower premiums. We are learning to prevent fire, rather than repair it; 
to keep a well man well, instead of curing a man who is sick; to prevent 
crime instead of punish for it—to take time by the forelock in every walk 
of life. 

President E. 8. Nail met us on the lawn and personally conducted us 
through the offices, not the least interesting part being the school of instrue- 
tion where the representatives of the company receive practical training and 
information for use in their work, illustrated by blackboard and example. 
Our good friend Cunningham was away but R. E. Morris, whose name 
sounds like ‘‘remorse’’? but who never makes anybody feel it, also ex- 
tended the glad hand. It was good to see President Nail and Secretary 
Kegg and the others that lumbermen know and to see them here at home 
busy at work declaring dividends and performing the other light labor that 
falls to the lot of the lumber insurance man. 

Then our two-car party, with Mr. Kegg as host, motored to Perrysville 
over the Ohio hills. Ohio likes scenery so well that every valley is set like a 
stage with wood-wings on the sides and a proscenium arch of elms and oaks 
to complete the picture. Over these hills and through these valleys Mr. 
Kegg whirled us, under spreading branches, over singing streams until he 
landed us in Perrysville, luneched with us and was off to Mansfield. 

















STEUBENVILLE, OHIO, June 27.—The lumberman is so used to be cussed 
about conservation that he is beginning to think he deserves it. After a 
week of observation in the natural gas belt of eastern Ohio, we wish some of 
the conservationists would come down here and talk to the gas wasters 
a while and leave us little fellows alone. Everybody knows what a godsend 
natural gas has been to this country; everybody knows that we are using up 
a product that it has taken Mother Earth centuries of stomach trouble to 
prepare; likewise everybody knows that when the gas is gone, it is gone. 
You can plant a tree over again, but you can’t plant gas. So it makes a 
lumberman, a real conservationist, rise in wrath when he sees the munie- 
ipality burning its street lights day and night rather than shut them off, 
sees the open pipe burning like a flambeau without tip or mantle, sees 
this natural resource used as if it would go on spouting forever like some 
Ohio orators. 

Steubenville is on the eastern fringe of Ohio, and you have only to walk 
across the bridge and you are in West Virginia, a southern State. We did 
it, but they were having such warm weather in the South that we were 
glad to return to the North and a cooler climate. After Perrysville, Ohio, 
we had visited Warsaw and now we were bidding goodbye to Ohio and 
slipping over into Pennsylvania. We sneaked up on the Keystone State 
via the valley of the Ohio and entered it without being observed. When 
the industrial history of the United States is written it will take a long 
chapter and many big words to record the story of this region. The Ohio 
River Valley is probably the richest valley in the world—a panorama of 
farms, mills, towns, and Italians. Here in this valley live some of the best 
people in the world. We soon encountered some of them. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OH10, June 28.—We crossed back into Ohio long enough to 
eall on Charlie Leedy, the man who made the Youngstown Telegram famous. 
We went out to Charlie’s farm and slept in the midst of Charlie Leedy’s 
relatives. All the farming population of northeastern Ohio is related to 
Mrs. Leedy, except a few, and they are related to Charlie. 


SHARON, Pa., June 28.—At Sharon it was the Hon. T. D. Morgan, once 
a lumbertown mayor in Michigan, who met us early and stayed with us 
until the Erie railroad insisted we move on. We talked over old lumber 
days around Muskegon, and then trolleyed to Farrell, Pa., a hustling steel 
town on the western edge of Pennsylvania. 


GowanpbDa, N. Y., June 29.—Via Jamestown, where we saw a beautiful 
New York city in itself worthy of a chapter, we came on to Gowanda. 
Gowanda has many famous things to recommend it—the State hospital, the 
tubercular hospital, its fine factories and farms, ete. ete. ete. Personally, 
we thought the finest things in Gowanda were its white bridge, its scenery 
and the hospitality of C. P. Dean, of the Dean Lumber Company. We were 
soon swapping convention reminiscences, and then we went out and burned 
up a few gallons of Mr. Dean’s gasoline looking at about the prettiest 
valley ever carved out by glacier or otherwise, 


NIAGARA FALLs, ONT., June 30.-—We are not like John J. Soble, of Roch- 
ester, the wholesale lumberman. John used to have two customers in Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and he made the town seven years before he went to see 
the falls. As for us, we never get within a half day’s run of them without 
going over and paying our respects to the largest chunk of wetness standing 
on edge in the world. But it is raining here today, or anyway it is misting, 
and you can’t tell whether the falls are falling down or up. 

Niagara always interests us, not only because of the falls but because of 
Tonawanda and the apple orchards and lumber yards. A whole lot of peo- 
ple come to the falls and never see the lumber. Yet, if the public only 
knew it, it is quite as much a show place as Niagara. 

Because of the war, there is a Canadian sentry every hundred paces 
on the Canadian side. They look very warlike and wet in their khaki. If 
England wants to guard the falls she ought not to call out the army but the 
navy. A few guns on the Maid of the Mist would scare off any spies. If 
any were captured, it would be a good plan to turn them over to the 
souvenir sellers and let them show the prisoners no mercy. Then let them 
run the gauntlet of a few jitney solicitors and they would be glad to be 
shot as expeditiously as possible. 


THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XLII. 





M. M. WALL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


This party with the mural name 
Has other attributes of fame; 

In Buffalo the lumber game 

He ornaments with giant frame. 
But not for size he wins acelaim: 
He’s big in other ways—in aim, 
In vision and in heart the same. 

He helps the halt, he lifts the lame 
In brotherhood—and that is Fame. 


HE WENT SINGING ON HIS WAY. 

He went singing on his way, 
Up the hills and over; 

Ev’ry road to him was gay, 
Ev’ry field was clover. 

One who grumbled stumbled on 
Crying ‘and complaining ; 

He whose heart was full of dawn 
Never saw it raining. 

With a merry roundelay 

He went singing on his way. 


He went singing on his way, 
While the other faltered, 

Where the primrose pathway lay— 
Up, and never altered. 

Life was Summertime to him; 
He knew naught of sorrow; 

But the other saw a dim, 
Dark and dour tomorrow. 

While the other’s sky was gray 

He went singing on his way. 


He went singing on his way, 
Free of load or fetter; 

Yet perhaps his singing gay 
Would have sounded better 

Had he changed his merry tune, 
Stopped beside his brother, 

Stopped and shared his sunny June, 
Shared it with the other. 

It were better, better they 

Both go singing on their way. 


Traveler, be glad—and yet, 
Up the highroad faring, 
Not so glad that you forget 
All the joy of sharing. 
Though you found the skies were 
pearled, 
Saw the path and took it, 
There is sorrow in the world— 
Do not overlook it, 
Help the others that you may, 
While you’re singing on your way. 


THE MORNING MAIL. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 

Not knowing just what line your dissi- 
pations take I am scarcely yet in position 
suitably to express the deep obligation I 
feel under to you for having put my name 
on the undying roll of fame. * 
Well, Seneca says we all have to pay some 
penalty for being born, and I suppose mine 
is to be in the wholesale lumber business : 
but if a fellow only looks on the bright 
side and has enough human nature in him 
to see the good things that are floating 
around outside the domain of dollars and 
cents he can get a lot of happiness out of 
life after all and, while following Mon- 
taigne’s theory that to live is but to learn 
how to die, he can jest by the wayside 
and, if only willing, may pick up many a 
glorious minute if he only will. * 
Give to that center of the + my 
highest regards; tell the shallow place in 
the stream I shall not tell all I saw at 


-Houston ; and, if that thing of Tennyson's 


that goes on forever happens to drop in, 
tell him he is 0. K. I also remember with 
kindly thoughts the horn of plenty and 
the soft place where the reed birds dwell 
near the river. BEN S. WooDHEAD. 


We would be pleased if some kind 
reader would supply the rest of a quo- 
tation that says something about 
‘loads of learned lumber in his 
head.’’ We feel sure it must be 
something about us. 


- 














imber is 


ffered 


At Prices 
You Cannot 


Afford to 


Ignore. 


Another’s inability to hold a choice 
tract of timber may be the best oppor- 
tunity you ever will have to pick upa 
timber bargain. 


We are factors in timber lands, serv- 
ing the buyer or the seller. 


We place before the man who wants 
to buy the most attractive offer of the 
man who wants to sell. 


We can buy for you on close terms. 


We can sell the timber which you 
wish to dispose of to the very best 
advantage. 


Our experience, our facilities and 
our organization are unsurpassed. 


They are yours to command for 


whatever purpose you may desire to use 
them. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors, 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - 1750 McCormick Building 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Building 
SEATTLE, WASH., - = = 1009 White Ruiiding 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controland operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


contention that the increase in rates on turpentine and 
rosin would force the movement of these commodities 
through the port of New Orleans. 

It is impossible to forecast with any certainty what the 
outcome will be, for the data to be presented by the 
commissions’ experts will necessarily have much to do 
with its conclusions. There is a growing conclusion that 
there will be no radical changes in rates, however— 
that what inereases are made will be placed where 
conditions are such that they will effect the least possible 
harm. 





CANADIAN RATE CASE CONCLUDED. 


Orrawa, Ont., July 8—After being before the Do- 
minion Railway Commission during the last four months 
the eastern freight rates case was concluded last week 
and judgment is expected in August. The case concerns 
the proposed general increase in freight rates by Cana- 
dian railways on all lines east of Port Arthur and during 
its hearing protests have been made by all classes of 
Canadian shippers. Bound up with the domestic rates 
case is another, that of the proposed 5 percent advance 
in international rates by the railroads, following the de- 
cision of the United States Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The case was wound up last week by the lumbermen. 
A very emphatic protest against the proposed heavy in- 
creases in lumber rates was made by J. R. Booth, the 
veteran multimillionaire lumberman of this city, and 
Senator Edwards, head of the W. C. Edwards Lumber 
Company, while those who accompanied these spokesmen 
were Ward C. Hughson of Gilmour & Hughson, Hull; 
Dan MeLachlin of McLachlin Brothers, Arnprior; Sir 
Henry Egan of the Hawkesbury Lumber Company; A. E. 
Easteott of the Pembroke Lumber Company; J. B. Allen, 
of Robert Cox & Company, Ottawa; E. R. Bremner, of 
Watson & Todd, Ottawa; E. G. Macfarlane of the E. 
B. Eddy Company of Hull and Frank Hawkins, secre- 
tary of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. 


In his protest Senator Edwards said in part: 


For fifty years I have been manufacturing lumber and I 
say without hesitation that the lumber trade of Canada is 
passing through a period today such as it has never experi- 
enced in fifty years so far as conditions are concerned, having 
regard to the cost of production, the opportunities for selling 
and the price which is obtained. I venture to say without 
any question at all of doubt that if an investigation takes 
place as to the relative positions of the lumber trade and 
the railways—dispensing of course with unnecessary railway 
lines—the conditions are not at all parallel. The lumber 
trade is suffering, and suffering very materially more than 
any railroad in Canada is suffering. The problem rests in 
the fact that there are actually too many railroads and they 
can not all make profits. Canada has made a big mistake in 
permitting the building of so many railroads in the last 
fifteen years. 





RAILROADS PRESENT EVIDENCE IN ADVANCED 
RATE CASE. 


St. Louis, Mo., July 5.—All the legal departments 
of the big railroads in Missouri have signed the brief 
filed with the Missouri Public Service Commission last 
week, asking for an advance in freight, passenger and 
baggage rates. The attorneys express the opinion that 
the railroads have established their case by a prepon- 
derance of evidence sufficient to satisfy the commission 
beyond any reasonabie doubt. 

Comparative tables of earnings, expenses and net 
income from the intrastate traffic and of the value of 
the property used in handling this business are pre- 
sented. The bulk of the brief is devoted to the freight 
rate phase of the case. Exhibits show that it costs 
the railroads more than four times as much to transport 
a ton of intrastate freight as it does a ton of inter- 
state freight. 

Final arguments in the case are set for July 15. In 
the meantime counsel for the commission wil file a 
brief in reply to that of the railroads. The commis- 
sion, it is expected, will be ready to announce a de- 
cision about September 1. 
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Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 











We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
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Science of Organization and 
Business Development. 


By Robert J. Frank. Fourth edition. 1914. 320 

pages. 12mo. Price, $2.75. Weight, 28 oz. 

The treatise covers in a common sense manner all 
the usual considerations confronting the organizers of 
1 business corporation. Financing, management, reor- 
vanization and consolidation are plainly set forth, and 
the promotion of enterprises fittingly receives a sepa- 
rate chapter. The best book on the subject. Partial 
contents: Capital, Bonds and Stocks; Capitalization 
of Corporations ; Raising Additional Capital ; Transfer- 
ring an Established Business to a Corporation; Reor- 
ganization, Possible Advantages Therefrom ; Consolida- 
tion of Enterprises: Directors and Officers, Their 
Duties and Liabilities; By-Laws and Their Uses; Cor- 
porate Records and Books of Account; Examination of 
Books and Records: The Corporation and Its Advan- 
tages; How to Organize a Corporation: Forms of 
General and Special Contracts; Reorganization. and 
Installment Certificates; By-Laws; Resolutions, ete. 
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Reports received from sash and door manufacturers 
throughout the country show that orders and inquiries 
are becoming more numerous and coming in from a 
more extensive territory, resulting in an improvement 
in conditions. Requirements for special work con- 
tinue heavy and many new structures are undertaken. 
The estimating departments are busy figuring and a 
quick revival of trade is expected after the middle 
of July, as a considerable volume of country building 
has been held back, pending definite knowledge of the 
crop outcome. Competition is less keen in some 
sections, and prices hold firm. 

While the carpenters’ strike in Chicago has resulted 
in the closing of the city sash and door mills along 
with the retail yards, the wholesale sash and door 
people are in no way affected except through local 
orders. The country trade still goes along well and 
is reported to be of fair volume, although it has been 
quiet all spring. One prominent sash and door man 
declares that business the last two weeks has been, 
comparatively speaking, much better than for a long 
time, though not up to a point where it would be con- 
sidered busy trade. ‘‘It looks like a rift in the cloud 
of dull business,’’ was the way he described the 
situation. Most orders are for special work instead 
of stock. The reason that the country trade is still 
quiet is given as bad weather. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul concerns catering to the 
city trade have about all they want to do and report 
that special orders still come in at a good rate and 
promise to keep them busy to the end of the season, 
but shipments to outside points are light and country 
business threatens to be slow until fall, as farm work 
is pressing. Crop prospects are generally good and a 
brisk fall business is predicted. 

At Oshkosh, Wis., a general impetus to business is 
noted, following a spring of satisfactory conditions. 
Orders come in from a more extensive territory and 
from contractors, builders and dealers, with the result 
that conditions are highly favorable. 

At Baltimore, Md., the sash, door and blind trade 
has failed to show any gain in volume during the last 
seven days, but this was to be expected because of the 
holidays and did not change the generally favorable 
business aspect. While the larger construction enter- 
prises are perhaps not numerous, many small houses 
are going up and requirements at least in stock sizes 
are fairly good, with competition in the main lessened 
and with prices as good as can be expected under the 
circumstances. Most local factories are busy, though 
not exactly rushed, and the outlook is for further 
gains in the demands upon the factories. 

The sash and door industries of Buffalo, N. Y., work 
on a full time schedule and a fair amount of business 
is reported, as building continues up to the normal 
for the season. In doors demand is for the cheapest 
as a rule and much competition prevails. The number 
of frame dwellings going up is about as large as last 
year and but little evidence of depression is manifest 
in the building line. 

Planing mill operations in the Cincinnati district 
are much closer to the capacity of the mills, which 


run on full time with almost normal forces. There 
is a steady demand for sash, doors and all kinds of 
interior finish. Some complaints of a slow market 
are heard, but considering that in the first half of the 
year more than 1,000 more houses were erected in 
Cincinnati than in the same period of 1914 it can be 
seen that a good deal of business must have been done 
by the manufacturers and handlers of the stuff that 
went into the buildings. Continued heavy require- 
ments for special work at good prices are reported 
by the high class mills. Operators in exclusively stock 
material are not so optimistic as those operating 
specialty mills and are less cheerful about prices and 
profits. 

There is a slight betterment in the St. Louis sash 
and door situation but the larger concerns report busi- 
ness to be rather quiet, owing to crop harvesting, bad 
roads and continued rains. The stock goods demand 
for this reason is limited and most orders are small 
and for quick shipment. Inquiries are a little better 
than they were and so is estimating. 

Kansas City sash and door manufacturers report 
a steady trade, with little change in volume. Better 
weather conditions have made it possible to push 
building operations in the cities and builders make 
the most of their opportunity, with the result that 
trade is somewhat better with the city yards, but the 


. busy harvest season cuts down country demand some- 


what, as must be expected. Figuring is more active 
and there is every indication of considerably better 
business during the latter half of the year than the 
first half. The middle of July will see the end of 
the season’s busiest part on the farms and the fac- 
tories then expect a quick revival of country trade. 
It is reported that a considerable volume of country 
building has been held back pending definite knowl- 
edge of the outcome of this year’s crops. Prices have 
shown no variations. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district say 
they have enough orders on the books for yet a month 
or longer. Some of these were taken in early spring 
at values below what doors now command. Some 
demand comes in and the summer’s outlook is fairly 
encouraging from the standpoint of volume and with 
some hopes of better prices. Columns are in better 
demand than at the beginning of June but at prices 
averaging fully 10 percent below last year’s figure, 
say the column men. 

San Francisco advices report no improvement in 
sash and millwork conditions, as local building oper- 
ations are on a small scale. In Oakland and outlying 
territory the door factories operate: at less than 
capacity and prices continue low. In the Sierras the 
big door factories operate steadily on white pine door 
stock and ship to the eastern market in quantities to suit 
demand, 

There is only a light demand for window glass, as 
this industry has suffered greatly this year because 
of the backward condition of the building trades in 
the United States. All hand factories have been idle 
since the end of May and because there is no market 
for their product such machine tanks as have been 
operating are about to close down. 
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VALUE OF MOTOR TRUCK GAINS RECOGNITION. 





Number Sent Abroad Enormously Increased—Accurate Method of Testing Motors Adopted 
—Plans Low Priced Farm Tractor. 





TRUCK EXPORTS INCREASE 1000 PERCENT. 


According to figures published in the Power Wagon, 
842 motor trucks were exported from the United States 
to foreign countries during November, 1914, while dur- 
ing November, 1913, only sixty-four were exported. 
This shows an increase of more than 1,000 percent, for 
which the war was largely responsible. 





WHAT TRUCK AND TRAILER DID. 


The picture shown with 
this article was .sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
the Rovig Lumber Company, 
successor to the Cody Lum- 
ber Company and the Crab 
Creek Lumber Company, of 
North Yakima, Wash. The 
truck is a one-and-one-half 
ton White, and the trailer is 
a Davenport roller-bearing 
vehicle, carying 2,566 feet of 
lumber, weighing 5,700 
pounds; while the truck 
carries 45 sacks of cement, 
weighing 4,300 pounds. The 
load aggregating 10,000 
pounds was hauled six miles 
and the return trip com- 
pleted in three hours. As 
an example of what may be 
accomplished with a medium 
sized motor truck this pic- 
ture is interesting and sug- 
zestive of other things that may be done by lumbermen 
with moter trucks. 


WINS TWO PANAMA EXPOSITION HONORS. 


The superior jury of the Panama-Pacifie Exposition 
awarded the grand prize and first medal of honor, its 
highest award, to the Packard Motor Car Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., according to an announcement made by 
the company. The exhibit consisted of one of the new 
type Packard chainless heavy duty trucks and a motor 
carriage, installed by Cuyler Lee, agent of the company 
in San Francisco. 


FIRST TRUCK BOUGHT IN ECUADOR. 
According to the Power Wagon the first motor truck 
to be sold in the Republic of Ecuador was purchased by 
the managing engineer of one of the Government rail- 
ways for use on his line. 











MOTOR TRACTOR TO SELL FOR ABOUT $200. 


It has recently been generally announced that after 
thirty years of work Henry Ford has perfected a motor 
tractor which it is claimed will sell for about $200. 
Mr. Ford says the manufacture of the tractor will give 
work to 20,000 men and will mean a boom in lake ship- 
ping. He plans to manufacture 1,000,000 tractors and 
4,000,000 engines yearly. Building operations on the 
new plant are to begin at once and will be completed 
as soon as possible. The inventor asserts the new farm 
implement will reduce the cost of tilling the soil at 
least a third. 


‘“‘JEANS JUDGES” GIVE JUSTICE. 

The discussion of court abuses is common enough 
these days and we all are familiar with the statement 
that the courts need reforming. The Packard Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, Mich., has taken into its 
own hands the reformation of at least one court, and 
that is a supreme court continually in session. This 
court has several branches, each of which is presided 
over by a judge in jeans. Each branch consists of 
two accurate machines; the first is a wattmeter and 
the second is a dynamometer. In this court the pre- 
sumption is always that the prisoner is guilty until he 
is absolutely proved innocent. 

Each Packard motor truck must pass judgment in 
this dual court. As soon as assembled the new truck 








ONE-AND ONE-HALF TON 


is run by power of an electric motor and its freedom 
of operation is checked by the load which is registered 
on the wattmeter during a period of fifteen hours. In 
this way all variation inevitable with human nature 
is eliminated. Next the car is sent to the court of the 
dynamometer where it is operated for two hours under 
its own power. The power curve is chartered at 
speeds varying from 300 revolutions up to the maximum. 

The tattletale electric device charts not only the 
motor’s horse power but also every weakness of power 








TRUCKS PULLING 5,700 AND CARRYING 4,300 POUNDS. 


or speed under varying conditions. In addition audi- 
tory experts housed in sound-proof chambers and 
armed with stethoscopes detect the tiniest irregularity 
in the velvet action of the moving parts. No romance 
of the road can corrupt this court. Its rulings are as 
irrevocable as ‘‘the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which change not.’’ 

Before passing out of the jurisdiction of the 
dynamometer any shortcomings of the motor are reme- 
died and all adjustments made, after which it is sealed. 





TRUCK CATALOG ISSUED. 

The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has issued a handsome, well illustrated catalog 
describing in detail its three and four ton worm drive 
trucks. 


DISCUSS COMING RATE HEARING. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 6.—With the hearing on the 
complaint of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club on the 
milling-in-transit of lumber set for Thursday, members 
of the club at the last regular meeting confined their 
attention to a review of proposed evidence against the 
transportaiton companies. Commissioner T. M. Hen- 
derson, of the Nashville Traffic Association, coéperating 
with the Lumbermen’s Club in the complaint, appeared 
before the club outlining new evidence. No other busi 
ness was transacted at the club. 








LAUREL Y. M. C. A. OPENED. 


LAUREL, Miss., July 6.—Public opening of the new 
building of the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
this city was held June 25 and the event was parti- 
cipated in by over 2,000 persons. This building is due 
to the generosity of Eastman Gardiner & Co., the 
Wausau Southern Lumber Company and the Gilchrist 
Fordney Company. The building includes boys’ rooms, 
gymnasium gallery, swimming pool gallery, twenty- 
five dormitory rooms, bowling alley, billiard room, 
men’s and boys’ shower and locker rooms, swimming 
pool, gymnasium, kitchen, banquet and class rooms, 
offices, ete. The cost of the building was $68,000, 
which was made up of $16,000 from the building formerly 


in use and $52,500 subscribed, of which only $6,500 is 


still uncollected. W. C. Ar- 











| nold, general secretary of 
the local association which 
was organized Mareh 17, 
1902, and ineorporated Sep- 
tember 28, 1914, says that 
at the time of the campaign 
for subscriptions in Febru- 
ary, 1914, $8,000 additional 
was subseribed to be de- 
voted to maintainine§ the 
work in the new bnildine 
for three years, and that 
the total number of sub- 
seribers to the building and 
maintenance funds was 979. 

Since the onening last 
week the facilities of the 
building have been taxed 
constantly and the men of 
Laurel are very enthusiastic 
over the building and its 
equipment, 
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Critical 
Inspectors 


bluffing at rejecting timbers 
on imaginary defects find 
themselves unpleasantly handi- 
capped when they bump into 


Stillwell 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Timbers 


for these timbers are given the 
mostexacting inspection at the 
mill before we apply the *’ Sz//- 
well’? Iron Clad Guaranty— 
which means we back you to 
the limit on any question re- 
garding grades. 


If you’re interested 
in yard stock only, 
try our Rosemary 
Short Leaf Finish, 
Ceiling, Siding, Cas- 
ing and Base. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 
McCormick Building 


CHICAGO 


Send us a 
trial order 

















HARDWOODS 





Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, -TEXAS 


rei temeenY Makers of (A 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 














ll ; Ask for our prices on 











RE 


2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’ 13”’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 


We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. ‘ 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 











If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 








NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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HARDWOODS 





rf rancis 
‘sain Red Gum 


We constantly have large and well assorted stocks 
on hand, air dried, and can ship without delay. 
Send us your orders for Mixed Cars of 
RED GUM, OAK, ASH AND ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons 


Mills and Office, Post Office and Telegraph Station, 
Quigley, Ark. HETH, ARK 








= 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quarterea Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








A FEW ITEMS OF a 


Hardwoods 


Ready for 
Quick Delivery. 


















1 


M 4" 1 & 2 White Oak. 
M 1" No.1 Com. Cherry. 
M 6-4 Common Maple. 
40 M 2" Common Ash. 
80 M 5-41 & 2 Pl. Red Oak. 
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_Long-Knight Lumber Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Esai hsatmor'Go. | 











Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and isthe 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS IMPROVE. 


Drouth Broken and Money Plentiful—Government 
Sawmilling Unprofitable—A Political Backset. 


PertH, W. Australia, May 24.—A trade commissioner 
from Japan is now touring Australia, and among other 
things he seeks a market for Japanese oak, of which 
there is said to be a large quantity available for export. 
Oak is an expensive lumber in Australia and naturally 
a good deal of sympathetic interest is being taken in its 
possible introduction. 

As already announced, the drouth has ended. The 
good rains have been followed by further downpours, in 
some cases amounting almost to floods. The last State 
to be visited with substantial moisture was South Aus- 
tralia. This State never at the best of times reaps a 
big return per acre, but it has a vast acreage invariably 
under crop, and can make a substantial profit on as little 
as eight bushels per acre. It now expects to go con- 
siderably above that this coming season, Money is 
plentiful in South Australia, its chief city, Adelaide, 
ranking on the per capita basis as the richest in Aus- 
tralia. 

One feature of the effect of the drouth on the lumber 
trade is noteworthy. Tasmania and Western Australia 
export considerable quantities of fruit (particularly ap- 
ples) in normal seasons, and this last one saw the quan- 
tity of fruit cases used total less than half of the pre- 
vious season. Tasmania, for example, exported only 
386,743 cases as against 961,561 cases a year ago. The 
case merchants had good reason for bewailing the drouth. 

A ten-months’ trading return has just been issued by 
the Western Australian Government of its sawmills, 
which shows that receipts were $1,094,425, and expendi- 
tures $1,801,830—a very unprofitable period, notwith- 
standing its perfervid supporters’ claims that it is paying 
its way. 

As most Americans know, a Chicago architect, Mr. 
Griffiths, succeeded against the world in his design for 
the Federal capital at Canberra, and although subject 
to much of the political machine game that does things 
one day and undoes them the next, Mr. Griffiths has been 
able to make some headway with his scheme. But now 
the gentleman alministering the home department of the 
Federal Government has come to the conclusion that some 
further interference is necessary and Mr. Griffith is 
being told in unequivocal language that he is not going 
to be permitted to carry out even the remnants of his 
scheme. The trouble is that the scheme was initiated 
by the Socialists, then continued by their opponents, the 
Liberals, and again taken on by the Socialists, and be- 
tween them Mr. Griffiths must have acquired some views 
of Australian politicians that would be highly interesting 
if he could be persuaded to speak of them. The pity of 
it all is that this monumental work, the coping stone, 
as it were, of the greatest federation next to the Ameri- 
can, is senselessly delayed and a great volume of work 
is being peddled along instead of being vigorously pro- 
ceeded with. The work sooner or later means the ob 
sorption of a vast quantity of both Australian and 
American lumber, for although every effort will be made 
to utilize Australian hardwoods wherever possible there 
are many channels for the use of great quantities of soft- 
wood, of which little or none grows in the Common- 
wealth. 





NO TONNAGE TO FILL ORDERS. 


» 


Tacoma, WasuH., July 3.—There is renewed activity 
in inquiry for lumber for the west coast of South Amer- 
ica and bids are out for four cargoes but shippers claim 
they can not find the tonnage to fill the orders. The 
Peruvian bark Helvetia has been chartered by the Mohns 
Commercial Company to load lumber on Puget Sound 
for Callao. 

The United States army transport Dix arrived Wednes- 
day and is loading in the stream for Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands. The big transport has lately been 
overhauled and is taking munitions of various kinds 
from this coast and at Tacoma is taking on 600,000 
feet of lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company for the quartermaster’s department in the 
Philippines. Sevetal small steam schooners have been 
in during the week for parcel shipments coastwise but 
no big cargoes are loading. Shippers offer $3.25 from 
here to San Francisco and $3.75 to southern California 
ports, which is an advance of 25 cents, but owners of 
vessels hold out for a 50-cent advance instead of the 25 
and will probably get it as vessels are very searee. 





JACKSONVILLE EXPORT FIGURES ARE 
SURPRISE. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July 6.—Figures are at hand to 
show just what the lumber business amounted to in 
Jacksonville last month. The port commissioner has 
just issued his report showing that there were more than 
37,000,000 feet of lumber shipped export and coastwise 
from this port in June. This is second to the banner 
month in the Jagksonville lumber trade, the record 
breaker heing 42,000,000 feet in Mareh, 1914. 

From these official figures it will be seen that there 
was some demand for lumber after all last month despite 
the fact that the lumbermen would not admit that they 
were selling any lumber. This seems to be the erux 
of the whole situation; there is and has been a better 
demand than has been credited. . This has no doubt 





been due to the fact that the lumbermen took the busi- 
ness at prices that they were ashamed to admit. 

Prices remain where they were despite the fact that 
the port shipments alone last month were next to the 
largest shipments ever recorded in the local lumber 
market. Manufacturers claim that they are compelled 
to meet competitive prices or turn down the business. 
Buyers are beating the bushes booking orders in small 
lots, but which in the aggregate mount up into large 
figures. How much longer these tactics will remain in 
effect is problematical, but the hope of the lumbermen 
is that the crops will automatically elevate prices very 
soon, 





GAINS BY GOING THROUGH CANAL. 


Barkentine, Though Encountering Difficulties, Brings 
Lumber from Oregon to Eastern Canada. 


QUEBEC, QuE., July 5.—Within the next ten days the 
San Francisco-owned barkentine John C. Meyer is due 
to arrive from Portland, Ore., with the first cargo of 
Douglas fir and other Pacific coast lumber ever brought 
here direct, This should be interesting news to the 
United States lumber trade, for it is believed in loeal 
lumber circles that the voyage of the John C. Meyer 
is the forerunner of a large commerce between the east- 
ern Canadian Provinces and the lumber manufacturers 
of the west coast. While lumber is one of the prin- 
cipal products and exports of this section, the domestic 
market can not supply the large-sized and extra-strong 
structural timbers such as are offered by the United 
States producers of longleaf yellow pine and Douglas fir. 
Lumber which might answer the requirements for factory 
and mill construction is produced in the forests of the 
Canadian Southwest, but the high cost of railroad trans- 
portation, or the longer carriage if transported by water, 
gives the United States lumber producers a_ strong 
advantage. 

The barkentine sailed from Portland, Ore., April 3, 
and took two months and a day for the voyage to Bal- 
boa, C. Z., where its arrival was hailed in shipping cir- 
cles as an achievement of some moment, according to 
dispatches just received here, considering the unfavor- 
able weather conditions and the heavy load of the barken- 
tine. From Colon to Quebec is expected to take about 
five weeks, so that the entire voyage will run to nearly 
100 days. Around Cape Horn the John C. Meyer would 
probably have taken 150 days from Portland to Quebec 
at this time of year. 

The vessel is 200 feet long by 40 feet in the beam 
and carries a crew of thirteen. Its canal tolls were 
$992.50 and a charge of $150 was made for towage, 
bringing its total canal bill to $1,142.50. This expense 
prorated among the fifty days saved is equivalent to a 
charge of $22.85 a day. In other words, if the vessel’s 
operating expenses are not less than $22.85 per day she 
should ‘‘break even’’ on the use of the Panama Canal 
for this voyage. In addition to possible saving in the 
actual daily operating expenses the operators will gain 
by a great saving in the wear and tear on the sails and 
rigging, which is a considerable item for a large ship 
in a voyage around the Horn, and by being able to 
discharge cargo and ship another in approximately a 
third less time than had the vessel been traveling over 
the longer route another saving will be made. This last 
is a very important item, especially in view of the pre- 
vailing high prices for charters. 





TEXAS EXPORTING ACTIVE. 

Houston, TEx., July 5.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Texas City and Port Boliver for the 
weke ending July 3, as shown by the manifests filed 
with the customs officials, were as follows: 

For New York: Per. Ss. Ll Mundo—9,000 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. : x . ql 

For New York: Ver Ss. El Dia—4,500 pieces of lumber, 
value not specified. ; = 

For Liverpool, via Pensacola: Per Ss. Meltonian—7T22 
bundles handles, value $1,155; 5,125 pieces oak Jumber, value 
$22,156: 708 pieces elm lumber, value $7,488. ? 

For Kingston, Port au Prince, Santiago and Gibrara: Ver 
Ss. Athos-—11,866 pieces dressed and rough lumber, valu 
$1,920: 17,260 pieces rough and dressed yellow pine lumber, 
value $7,715: 26,735 pieces lumber, value $3,795. ; 

For Liverpool: Per Ss. Riojano—681 pieces pipe timbers 
value $5,906 ; 40,563 pieces pine lumber, value $16,700; 7,1 









pieces sash lumber, value $3,075; 21,263 pieces oak lumbe 
value $9,010: 11,707 pieces gum lumber, value $4,840 ; 59,587 
> sp 


pieces staves, value $5,200; 41 pieces staves, value $900: 
22,670 pieces staves, value $2,500, 





To the war in Europe is attributed the fact that 
exports of wheat through the port of Galveston during 
the year ending June 30 were more than four times 
greater than any previous year in the history of the 
port, the shipments during that period totaling 50,- 
374,696 bushels. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS SHOW GAINS. 

New Or.EANS, La., July 6.—Shipments of lumber, 
timber and logs to foreign destinations last week totalled 
about 2,500,000 feet, compared with about 2,000,000 
feet for the week preceding. Two good sized cargoes 
were moved to Liverpool, the Ss Sylvarena taking 
468,000 feet of oak, 93,000 feet cypress, 92,250 feet 
ash, 66,060 feet gum, 48,000 feet magnolia, 860 ash 
logs, 2,817 bundles squares and 2,000 bundles handles. 
The Ss Kenmore took 430,000 feet oak, 226,000 feet 
yellow pine, 128,000 feet cottonwood, 112,000 feet gum, 
44,000 feet yellow pine timber, 39,000 feet ash, 18,000 
staves and 216 ash logs. Two sailing vessels cleared 
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for Portugal with staves. In addition to the foreign 
movement, about 1,000,000 feet went coastwise to north 
Atlantic ports, Portland, Me., taking 837,000 feet in a 
single cargo. 

Export demand registers little change. Ash and oak 
are in fair request, and there is some demand for other 
woods for railway and military uses. Ash, which is in 
lmht supply, seems to find the readiest market. Some- 
what easier ocean rates have much to do with the cur- 
vent movement and if there are further reductions, ship- 
ments probably will increase correspondingly. — But 
European requirements are far short of normal. Stave 
demand registers a gain. 

Six sailing vessels. are loading here, 
come. The Storegut, now in the harbor, is a 4,000-ton 
ship, will handle about 2,000,000 feet of lumber and 
said to be the largest ‘‘wind-jammer’’ that ever en- 
tered this port. The Solgran is also loading. The Cel- 
tic Queen and General Gordon are under charter to 


with more to 


arrive. They will carry hardwood to Huropean destina- 
tions. 
J. G. Rainwater of the Rainwater Lumber Company 


has chartered the steamer Francis Hyde and will place 
her in the lumber carrying trade between New Orleans 
and Panama. On return voyages the steamer will bring 
mahogany to other Gulf ports, returning here to load 
out with lumber cargo for the Isthmus. 

E. Arliguy, said to represent the French Government 
direct, as a purchaser of crossties and other material, 
arrived here yesterday and will spend several days on 
this market. 

The Van Benthuysen Tie & Lumber 
offices in New Orleans and Mobile, 
four-masted schooner 


Company, with 
has chartered the 
Mount Hope to load timbers out 
of Mobile for Canadian destination. The company 
recently booked a Canadian order for upwards of 
1,000,000 feet of special timbers, and the vessel will be 
used in delivering the stock. 


WAR REOPENS AFRICAN COMMERCE. 


American Shippers Find ‘‘Dark Continent’? Clamoring 
for Lumber—Liverpool Wharves Congested. 








Boston, Mass., July 6.—The full rigged ship Avon, 
untit recently under the British flag, although owned 
here, has been chartered at $22 a thousand feet to 
carry a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of Ottawa white pine to 
Buenos Aires. This is the highest rate a Boston lum- 
ber firm has had to pay for transportation to South 
American ports in many years. Only a year ago $10 
was considered a good rate by ship owners. The Avon 
finished discharging a cargo of wool and hides from 
South America last week and went into drydock for 
under-water cleaning and painting, hauling up to Mystic 
Wharf yesterday to begin loading her big lumber cargo. 
The high rate to be paid the Avon is a pretty good indi- 
cation that the demand for lumber from Latin-American 
countries is well on the road to recovery. 

Confirming the news published exclusively in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN several weeks ago that inquiries 
for American box shooks are beginning to flow in from 
Italy, which is cut off from its usual supplies, is the 
fact that the Italian bark Santa Maria, now discharging 
a cargo of salt here, has been chartered to proceed to 
Stockton Springs, Me., to load a full cargo of box 
shooks for Palermo, Sicily. It is reported that the bark 
will receive $10,000 for the voyage, but the size of the 
cargo is not given, although it is said that the vessel 
will carry about 800,000 feet which would make the 
freight rate $12.50. 

Another large and valuable cargo, mostly war sup- 
plies for England, left here Saturday in the Wilson & 
Furness-Leyland liner Bay State, including 8,300 wooden 
staves, 400,000 feet of hardwoods, mostly walnut for 
gunstocks, and 2,300 bundles of maple flooring, due at 
Liverpool July 11. 

That the demand for American lumber in the United 
Kingdom is recovering its former energy is indicated 
by the willingness of British buyers to pay very stiff 
eseight rates to secure deliveries from this port via the 

fast liners. The steamship Ktonian, under charter to 
the Cunard Line, went out Sunday with 331,000 feet of 
spruce planks in her general cargo. This lumber came 
from Maine and will be used in building trenches and 
other military work. 

At daylight yesterday the steamship Ocean Monarch, 
chartered by the Allan, sailed with one of the largest 
cargoes ever taken out of this port, including 21,000 
feet of lumber, 1,300 pieces of stock for sewing ma- 
chines and 2,500 feet of flooring. The vessel will take 
a northerly course to avoid submarines and is not due at 
Glasgow until July 17. 

Lumber export firms say that congestion at the docks 
in Liverpool on account of the heavy movement of 
war supplies is causing serious delays in unloading 
lumber they have succeeded in getting over there. The 
Boston-owned bark Ruth Stark, which sailed from here 
in May with a full cargo of spruce deal, arriving at 
Liverpool Jiume 8, is still waiting there to discharge. 
Dispatches received by the owners state it will: be at 
least two weeks longer before she can get alongside of 
a dock to unload. This bark already ha» been rechar- 
tered for another cargo and the delay means a heavy 
loss. 

The demand for lumber at Cuba is improving and 
another large shipment of lumber left here last week 
on the steamship San Jose. 

Word was received here Saturday that the Boston- 
owned fourmasted schooner Orleans, which sailed from 
here April 22, is having no difficulty in disposing of the 
quantity of lumber she te in her general cargo for 
the West Coast of Africa. Captain ‘Rutledge reports 
from Acora, where he arrived Saturday, that he found 


a ready market. All signs point to a revival of the 
trade between Boston and the African West Coast, 
which was such a profitable one for the Boston clipper 
ships many years ago. The schooner Charles Whitte- 
more is now on the way out with a similar cargo, the 
Estelle Kreiger is on her berth loading, and the Ruth 
Stark is under charter to load, if she ever gets dis- 
charged of the big lumber cargo she now has at Liver 
pool. For the last few years it has been the custom to 
ship this freight to Hamburg, and from there steamers 
carried it to Africa. Now that the European war has 
resulted in the complete suspension of commerce with 
Germany, the trade is reopened to American 


sailing 
ships. 





MAINE EXPORT FIGURES HIGH. 


Lumber Makes Good Showing—Dearth of Tonnage 
Only Hamper to Unparalleled Prosperity. 








PORTLAND, MeE., July 2.—Exports of lumber and _ its 
manufactures from this customs district during the first 
five months of this year were valued at $239,170. Of 
this amount, $157,073 worth went to E ngland. January 
was the best month with exports of $71,474, and April 
next with $64,948. May fell off to $34, 810, principally 
because of lack of ships to carry forests products now 
awaiting shipment. The following table shows how the 
total is made up: 

January. 








Quantity. Value. 

Sawn Timber: 

bE a ee 59,000 bd. ft. $ 1,536 
Boards, Planks and Deals: 

RMIT he ag Wailetare oar 6 are ard aon 39,000 bd. ft. 1,710 

Ca orcc ines esse h. RG:RG 8 ¥.459 8 eke 215 

Shortleaf yellow 1: BP 412 
NS 056 old xd hivick cae mee és oe 25,624 
PR a pe as eh, y a Reaves © aay aS 108 
MOE IE UNO Si 5a. 5 ick 0 KS 0 4-0"b so wiohace kse: lw wim occ 810 
FREIND a pcan eadanateco aia iad GubliebeackyeTa: waleaiore pcrecwesn 1,678 
WOOO UGH ANE 5. 5: cscs. st 7e:5%5:019).8.0-0 ark asadegolacee-e'b av. aa eo "130 
All other mfgs. of wood...................... 89,251 

Total exports for January.................+-$ 71,474 

February. 
Nr ia SSRs OAS oh ye We aap week easeeecere 6 
Boards, Planks and Deals: 

| Si eer eaneee 5,000 bd. ft. 236 

Re Ferereeiereratetucy ate ma tatels 2 2,000 bd. ft. 20 

PAC DING. oiecnds Soarewccne 26,000 bd. ft. 1,032 

Shortleaf yellow pine .... 238,000 bd. ft. OSS 

Spruce . -448,000 bd. ft. 17,429 

All other 4,000 bd. ft. 295 
PUN OENNOR. TERI OE 6) 's iece xtc ets,» esis eiaciaveciere-a basen 20 
A ona 6 bg Nairn bala e Be, Saw Sok Knw 9 bee Grarane 183 
HM MATER p a alas ale ore o-¥. 6 oso ava ace sow 0 aswnk be 40 
MERION aso fale hu cabal 6 aslln\us WUClah Soc actu ela, wee RST 406 
All other mfgs. of wood............ $id aalanxd sae 

Total exports for February ................ $ 40,893 


March, 
Boards, Planks and Deals: 

ES OOE ee arer 4,000 bd. f 

PUIG one 6. 55 006.5 20-9, IO DE! 

PAM IONE 6 bw vines dig ele-s.0 oo 6,000 bad, 

EES AP EA UIE OLEMIRUIION. = 6. Ws. a9- 40dcerel eve -bivieikias. o70l01 Om oneewdasg 

MRR MN Soo S506) 589-8 ard carer aidin enka Weis 

House finish 

I, Sse p54 Oise ne bone co hese bade 

All other mfgs. of wood 





Total exports for March.. nies $ 








ey er 27,045 
April. 
oc pha EEE ECE CEE CELLET CECE EO 
Sawn Timber: 
AGO MING a. 5. 656. erdeteiorely. eis 10,000 bd. ft. 374 
Boards, Planks and Deals: 
CRORE oe i053. 6.60 ere 4 9:8'400, ORO Gs Lt 1:3 
OR 656 < Ct eeee eis ceases 2,000 bd. ft. 
Spruce Pe aCe Ce eer oe 857,000 bd. ft. 26,680 
EE aise pKa G0 ai wWe acs ea 49,760 2,000 
PREM ONae oci 5 a7d os prk pcr oars, 9 0. A gee Ete alo ack Wed 846 
RUMMY SREBRUELD? Sig "63 dini0''o dh wig ip S20) Spine: eho cai dpase OOS oss 129 
RM 65 rn sake ads et dg wag WianSiensastd Ss dever drome 210 
AMY OUNGr Wifes, OF WOOd. «66 oii ck in civics es SESW 
SORGE CUPCECE TOP AGP ccna cc cascesovcccaneccs§ CEOM 
May. 
Be cae he ee eee 11 
Sawn Timber: 
COM PU iiss ww cewek aces 10,000 bd. ft. 469 
Boards, Planks and Deals: 
a MRMUEST crei ao s"eiple's sve's bane 829,000 bd. ft. 10,205 
RUE rahe fa vale arer aie sie ew rae whe 1,000 bd. ft. 89 
PEGE MOOG. 5 fois. eis ovewice ceive 17,000 bd. ft. 667 
PU C Oooo iio ies orien 5s s <6 4 SOROOe DE, IK, 20, 286 
Pua RIE CURUNND To 5.50 Goss a le dose opal oiare wie @ aces, eae 
SAE MMMM NIBEM AN Sao so 4/ re, Pa gelatin Sa lgcol's Ato arch .inist eX Wiese: 6 Seat dig Oa 
MU PIN ie ot occa 6 oars So, alta: 6'c 76a esa iy 4: H)6iwS-SieraNe GaSe 
Aa OURGP MING: Of WOOKi 666 cieceiese di cic 
Total exports for May..... Jar stane cha a ecereee $ 34, 810 
Total exports from customs district for first five : 
TURORREIE CCE. UEO oa oo $56.0 90-945 Wide 10c8, 6 0-4 05056 8808.9: dk 


All the lumber exported from this customs district, 
comprising all the ports of Maine and New Hampshire, 
so far this year has been sold to England and British 
possessions, namely: England, Scotland, Ireland, Bar- 
bados, Newfoundland and Canada. The following table 
shows by months how the 1915 lumber exports from the 
Portland district were divided among these countries: 


Total for 





Country Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May 5 mos. 
England . $88,093 $25, 314 $23, 12 24 $56,524 $14,018 $157,073 
Scotland ..... 213 10,588 550 Ran 11,601 
ICMR tose eeinek  - wales 17,286 17,286 
Barpados ..... 2OO0t sss. 2 
Newfoundland 480 é 
Canada ...... 4,511 5 

Totals ......$71,474 $40,893 $ 


The value of lumber seine from Meine st would 
have been much greater had there been sufficient ocean 
tonnage available to deliver it. During the last few 
weeks considerable lumber has been shipped by raii or 
water to Boston or New York to be reshipped at those 
ports via the regular transatlantic steamship lines to 
Great Britain and France, paying extremely high freight 
rates. The Eastern Manufacturing Company last week 
sent three lumber barges laden with more than 560,000 
feet of spruce plank to Boston, where it will be loaded 
on a tramp steamship for delivery to the British Govern- 
ment for use in trenches on the battle fronts of Belgium 
and France. This company is to ship about 1,000,000 
feet more of spruce plank in the same way from its saw- 
mill on the Penobscot River, near Bangor, aid it is 





ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 














Brand 
Oak Flooring 


is all the name implies. 
Made for exacting custom- 
ers from unusually high grade 
shipped in 
straight cars or mixed with 


Quartered and Plain Oak 
Air or Kiln Dried in all thicknesses 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co. 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


virgin timber and 











There *s Good Profit "— 


In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simplified 
buying for you in shipping mixed cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base. 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched and 
gaded—the result of years of honest endeavor and study, 


Write us for copy of our booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


ne Oak Co. 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 
Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. “J 

















ottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


10 cars 4-4x13-17 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 
Scars 4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 
10 cars 4-4x 6-12 Ist and 2nds 
2cars 6-4x 6 and up Ist and 2nds 
100 cars 4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common 
Scars 6-4 No. 1 and No. 2 Common 


CYPRESS 
100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 


10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
2 cars 12-4 Log Run 








Thane Lumber Company 


nee: Ca Arkansas City, Ark. 


Band Mill. 
We are going to put ’ 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak 
quartered, and White Ash, all 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


L D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








in plain and 
thicknesses. 
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20 Million feet of 


Oak, Gum, 
Ash and Elm, 














Thoroughly seasoned, 
Bang up grades and 
Perfect Millwork 


We manufacture 40,000,000 
feet annually and our Gum is 
Kraetzer Cured. 


Lamb- Fish 
Lumber Co. 


Charleston, Mississippi. 


If you go to the Panama Pacific Exposition do not fail 
to see our moving picture exhibit in the Mississippi State 
Building—3200 feet of film in three reels. 















[LUMBER  WeMake| 4 
“Better” Yard Stock 


Because That Is Our Business 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


mec 


rr 








oa 


} “‘Kaney.Kreek Klears”| 


__|(SOUTHERN PINE) _ 


Bree Pernsenens ht 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company — 


Long Building, 
_ KANSAS CITY, MO. 






















mber Company, Inc. 
~ fllbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
_ WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fa, 


Inverness, Fla. 











POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, Ackerman, Miss. 

















expected that the entire lot of about 1,500,000 feet will 
be loaded on the same steamship at Boston. 

For other war supplies, such as horses, motorcycles, 
automobiles ete., in which the British Government is 
more vitally interested, ships have been provided more 
freely, with the result that the exports from the Portland 
customs district for the eleven months since the European 
war began aggregate $19,110,065, as compared with ex- 
ports valued at only $7,041,197 the year before the war 
began. Imports for the same eleven months of the war 
total $6,634,897. 





JUNE EXPORTS AT MINIMUM. 


GuLFPorT, Miss., July 5.—Thirty ships cleared from 
this port during June, carrying 10,583,000 feet of lumber 
valued at $212,062; 1,731,000 feet of sawn timber valued 
at $36,385; and 112 barrels of rosin valued at $600; 
total value of all exports of forest products, $249,047. 
Six cargoes went to Argentine ports, two to Ireland, one 
to Mexico, one to Cuba, one to Brazil and one to Eng- 
land. The month was the lowest in point of value of 
lumber exports for Gulfport for some time. 





ARGENTINA IS UNCLE SAM’S BEST CUSTOMER. 


MosILE, ALA., July 5.—The report of the collector of 
the port for the six months ending June 30, shows that 
with the markets of Europe closed, the merchants of 
the West Indies, Central and South America are look- 
ing more and more to American shippers for their sup- 
plies, and that Mobile is handling a large share of this 
steadily growing business. 

During the period covered by the report cargoes 
valued at $12,081,067 moved through Mobile to many 
foreign countries and indications are that the second half 
of the year will show a total approaching $20,000,000. 

The Argentine Republic, where a phenomenal period 
of construction is reported under way, led the nations 
in June in the value of exports with $712,084, the 
greater percent of the cargoes being yellow pine lumber. 
Considerable furniture and agricultural implements 
were also handled to that country. 

The Van Benthuysen Lumber & Tie Company is 


assembling about 1,000,000 feet of timbers at the Tur- 
ner Terminals, and will begin loading them the end of 
this week on the schooner Mount Hope for New Bruns- 
wick. 

Pensacola’s exports for June amounted to $1,053,664, 
principally cotton, tobacco, lumber, timber and naval 
stores. 

The Norwegian ship Transatlantic has been chartered 
by the Moragues Lumber Company to take a cargo of 
yellow pine to South America. It will proceed from 
here to Pensacola to load. 

The Norwegian bark Catherina is loading a cargo of 
lumber, staves and logs for H. G. G. Donald & Co. Its 
destination will be Liverpool. 

The American schooner Thomas F. Pollard is being 
loaded here with yellow pine by the Bay City Export 
Company for Genoa, Italy. 

One of the signs of business improvement in this city 
is to be found in the reopening of the car department 
of the Whistler shops of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
a $20,000 a month added to the payrolls of 

obile. 


MANY VESSELS LOADING FOR BRITISH PORTS. 

St. Joun, N. B., July 6—The sinking of the Nova 
Scotia schooner L. C. Tower, deal laden for England, 
by a German submarine has lent a spice of adventure to 
the somewhat prosy business of freighting lumber across 
the Atlantic. The LZ. C. Tower was a new schooner, on 
her maiden voyage, and her crew were from Parrsboro 
and Port Greyille, N. 8. They were rescued. 

Today there are more than a dozen square-rigged ves- 
sels and large schconers loading lumber in St. John 
harbor for British ports, and scores more at other pro- 
vincial ports, in addition to some steamers. Most of 
the steamers and square-riggers are Norwegian or 
Danish vessels, but the schooners are Canadian. 

There is likely to be a lull in the shipping trade for 
a time after present charters are exhausted, as there is 
no easing off in freights, while lumber prices are still 
sagging in the British market, because of the large 
receipts. Up to the present time, however, trade has 
continued active. The American market for provincial 
spruce continues dull. 











FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 








WINS FIRST PRIZE IN ALL ENTRIES. 


Henry Disston & Sons, (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa., en- 
tered exhibits in twelve classes of saws and tools at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition and won first 
prize in each of the twelve classes. In not a single 
branch of their exhibited manufactures were they ex- 
celled. : 

The Disston exhibit at the fair was described and 
illustrated in detail on page 51 of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of April 10, 1915. 





FITTINGS DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 

The William Powell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
issued a catalog of the Powell ‘‘accessories for oil wells 
and refineries’’ but despite the title of the catalog it is 
of interest to lumbermen, containing as it does clear and 
concise information regarding fittings used in connec- 
tion with gas, gasoline and oil engines, water tanks and 
stand pipes. 

In the booklet are descriptions, prices and illustrations 
of injectors, throttles, stop cocks, all kinds of valves, 
unions, swivels, couplings, expansion joints, etc. 





CATALOG IS LOCOMOTIVE TEXT BOOK. 

Elegance and interest are the two words which 
come to mind upon reading the eleventh edition of 
the catalog of the H. K. Porter Company, builder 
of locomotives, Pittsburgh, Pa. The first impression 
of this text book on locomotives—for such it is in 
reality—is that it is a ‘‘de luxe’’ edition of some 
gift book. More than handsome, elegant is the only 
word which describes the volume. The paper upon 
which the text is printed is of unusually high qual- 
ity, the type is clear and easy to read and the illus- 
trations are plentiful, interesting and clear. 

Almost every type of locomotive, from the big 
standard freighters familiar to all, to a baby, narrow 
gage locomotive with canopy top for use in the 
tropics, is shown and minutely described in this 
work. Another feature of interest is the compressed 
air locomotive of which a number of models are 
depicted and described. Of especial interest are the 
pages devoted to discussion of the noiseless steam 
street motors, of which the company makes several 
varieties. Few who are not intimately connected 
with locomotives realize the wide variation in types 
of locomotives—from the little low mine locomotive 
to the tall, eight-wheel freight engine. 

Part two of the catalog is devoted to ‘‘engineer- 
ing information, tables and formulae’’ and contains 
concise yet comprehensive information regarding the 
problems that confront traction engineers. Such top- 
ies as the gage of track, factor of adhesion, tractive 
force and draw-bar pull are thoroughly discussed and 
valuable tables furnished wherever they will add to 
the efficiency or convenience of the engineer. 

Part three consists of ‘‘useful information not 
found elsewhere in print.’? Also American-metric 
and metric-American tables. In this section are 
numerous tables and statistics which should prove 





*The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


of great value especially as they are compiled in 
such a way as to be readily accessible and usable. 

Those not in a position to buy locomotives can 
obtain a copy of this book by sending $1 to the 
publishers, the H. K. Porter Company, 1208 Union 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IMPROVED LUBRICATOR FURNISHED. 


The Ohio Grease Company, Loudonville, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of the Ohio brand of lubricating greases, has 
brought out a new grease lubricator of the drop feed 
type. It is known as ‘‘Class D’’ and is offered to cus- 


—— 


| 


| 





“CLASS D” DROP FEED GREASE LUBRICATOR. 


tomers of the company as a loan and will be kept in 
repair absolutely free for the purpose of feeding ‘‘ Ohio 
Cylinder Grease.’’? The company says the new lubricator 
is extremely simple and contains many points of refine- 
ment, such as better feed regulation, smaller drops, more 
perfect atomization, insulated tubes and protected sight 
glasses. Reports show that the new devise is giving even 
better service than the former lubricators furnished by 
this company. 

In addition, the company says that the grease has also 
been greatly improved, through the recent discovery of 
better raw materials and new methods of compounding. 
The accompanying illustration shows the new lubricator. 
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EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 6.—Retailers feel some bene- 
fit by the return of general prosperity in which this city 
is leading, according to the report of the Federal Re- 
serve Commission and gradually the wholesalers will receive 
their share as the yard stocks go down. While business is 
not rushing there seems to be a2 slight betterment in the lum- 
ber business generally and prospects have silver lining. Rail- 
road buying is reported livelier and some big industrial con- 
cerns are again busy enough to force them onto the market. 
Suburban yards are generally busier than city yards, but some 
of the latter are quite rushed, especially those who partake 
in the war orders and construction and those who cater to 
building work. 

Hardwood prices still hold steady with increase in volume 
reported. Plain oak, ash and basswood are the leaders. 
Chestnut in the lower grades, maple, beech and birch hold 
steady. Gum and poplar are less active than the rest but 
prices do not break, probably because not much is offered. 
White pine dealers report a more lively demand for their line 
and prices have stiffened a little on the lower grades. Hem- 
lock is offered less freely und in some items is in demand, 
but the base price remains the same. Spruce shows some im- 
provement in volume but prices are still spotty. Cedar lum- 
ber is in requisition and shingles move steadily. The same 
may be said of cypress lumber and shingles, although prices 


are better. Yellow pine is reported to show improvement, 
especially in timbers, and some price lists show advanced 


quotations. North Carolina sizes, flooring and roofers sell 
in large volume and prices are well kept up. Special offerings 
are still heard of in box but the supply seems to be decreasing. 
Lath are still in good demand at steady prices. 

The June report of the building inspection bureau shows 
that last month there were 923 permits issued, for 1,700 
operations, representing a total outlay of $3, 873, 850. This 
compares favorably with the June totals of the last ten years, 
for which the average has been about the same. Compared 
with the figures for. June, 1914, an increase of $94,215 is 
shewn. During the first six months of this year, 953 permits 
have been issued in excess of those issued during the same 
months of last year, but the total expenditures show a de- 
crease of $2,271, 610. The total for this year, to date, is 
$19,066,390. Of the June work, almost $1,900,000 was for 
dwelling construction, and cnly a little over $250,000 was for 
manufactories. Dwelling work is quite active again. Ground 
was broken last week for three operations of 114 houses, to 
cost $182,600. Settlement has been made for the old W ash- 
ington Park tract, at Twenty-sixth and Allegheny avenue, and 
300 houses will soon be built there. 

General mercantile conditions here are spotty, some lines 
showing decided activity while others show a surprising in- 
activity. Financial conditions remain unchanged, except that 
the surplus of money seems to be accumulating. That more 
business is done, however, is vouched for by the report of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which shows that in the last three 
months almost 20,000 freight cars that were idle and out of 
repair have again ‘been put into service. 

The trade of this port is due for a big increase, and many 
vessels are here or on their way from European ports, as this 
is the only port of call on the Atlantic coast where vessels 
may receive orders for final destination, with the approval of 
the Government, 

Persifor Frazer, jr., vice president of the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Company, shipbuilders, of Wilmington, Del., has added 
his prediction of a tremendous boom in shipbuilding for this 
country; but his is not based on war conditions, but purely 
on the outlook for commercial vessels. 

John O. Sheatz, receiver for the International Lumber & 
Development Company, has returned from an inspection of 
the company’s property at Campeche, Mexico, but he will make 
no public statement until he has reported to the court. He 
reports political and social conditions much better than he 
anticipated. 








AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 6.—With a three-day holiday 
interrupting business, Pittsburgh lumbermen were not 
as closely in touch with the drift of trade as usual this 
week. There is an admitted improvement in almost every 
line of lumber in the territory however, a more general and 
larger consumption with demand increasing, but so much 
is offered that it prevents any quick recovery of values. 
In the steel trade the pressure for war materials has brought 
the rolling mills and blast furnaces to a higher rate of 
activity, the Pittsburgh district showing a general average 
ef nearly 83 percent of normal, the highest showing made 
this year. The pipe mills and tin mills are especially 
well off in the order line and buy lumber supplies more freely. 

The coal movement to the Northwest has started more 
actively and the lumbermen with trade relations there report 
hetter buying. Coke operations are almost stationary at 
75 percent of normal. However, there has been a gradual 
increasing demand for coke slats and mine timbers and other 
lumber from the Connellsville field 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports better buying and 
the enlarged demand giving a firmer tone to prices. 

The Germain Company notes a fair volume of inquiry 
with prices still unsatisfactory, but with promises of bet- 
terment during the remainder of the year. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Company reports no important 
changes ‘in trade conditions. Demand is fairly steady but 
the volume is restricted, and prices are irregular. 

Retailers report that lumber stocks are being moved out 
more rapidly now than at any other time this season. 
Building operations are going through the midsummer rush, 
and while the dwelling house enterprises are small the 
larger enterprises are being pushed more energetically. 
Some of the busy yards of the district are those of 
Kk. M. Diebold, the May Lumber Company and the Bruck- 
man Lumber Company, while the Keystone Lumber Com- 
pany reports much better conditions than for some time. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NEWS. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 6.—Building statistics for 
June show a considerable falling cff both from the 
figures of the previous month and those covering the 
ccrresponding month of last year. Permits totaled $2,378,- 
510, compared with $3,126,595 for June, 1914, and $5,151,909 
for May, 1915, which was the most active month in the his- 
tory of the local building department. The general decline 
during June is principally explained by a sudden tightening 
of the money market and also by the fact that much build- 
ing which would otherwise have shown itself in the June re- 
port was rushed through the department prior to June 1 
to escape the provisions of the new building code. 

Figures for the first six months show that by far the 
largest number of single and duplex residences were con- 
structed of lumber. Factory construction also shows a gain 
over the same type of construction last year. Lumbermen, 
who report a noticeable slump in the general retail building 
business during the last fortnight, expect trade to pick up 
»gain as soon as loanable funds have again accumulated in 
the banks. 

Lumbermen have made a vigorous protest against what 
seems to be an attempt by the city to economize by using 
but one fire tub for patroling the downtown river front, 
instead of the two that have been maintained up to re- 
cently. Many lumber yards and docks lie along~ the river 
in the upper Cuyahoga valley, within the city. The disas- 


trous fire of a year ago in the same district which resulted 
in a loss of almost $2,000,000 worth of property, largely 
lumber, shows the necessity for such protection. 





FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

WEw York, July 6.—Demand for lumber is in line 
with the slight improvement started two weeks ago. 
The range of prices is the same. but manufacturers are 
reported to get more business on their books and as it is recog- 
nized that prices will not respond much until orders have 
been booked for a further period ahead, this circumstance 
gives much cause for encouragement. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that for immediate shipments prices are low and there is 
plenty of stock offered to meet whatever pressing demands 
there may be. Spruce, North Carolina pine and hemlock all 
seem to be produced at a rate which is in excess of demand, 
and while inquiries are of better variety and wholesalers are 
not so backward in adding to former quotations, actual orders 
come along slowly. There is one point, however, that merits 
some consideration, and that is that buyers foliow up their 
requests for quotations with correspondence that indicates 
they are in a better buying mood. ‘This is especially so of 
Brooklyn, Long Island ard northern New Jersey points, 
where figures indicate a more substantial renewal of building 
activity, also an increase in general construction work of a 
lumber ‘requiring character. An improvement in northern 
New Jersey points is reported by yard managers and also the 
employment of extra teams by some of the larger yards that 
are busy on subway contracts are conducive of a_ better 
feeling. 

A new point has developed in the fight of the sash, door 
and blind manufacturers of New York and Brooklyn against 
the carpenters’ union and criminal warrants have been issued 
on complaints made by L. Bossert & Son, one of the largest 
sash, door and millwork manufacturers in the city, who 
claims that his business has been reduced from $200,000 a 
year te almost nothing as a result of the aggressive acts of 
the union. Hearings have been held and the outcome is 
awaited with interest. 

The A, Sherman Lumber Company, Grand Central Terminal, 
with large spruce mills in the Adirondacks, has just completed 
its arrangements with the W. H. Eccles Lumber Company, of 
Baker, Ore., for the handling of the latter’s white pine prod- 
ucts in this market. 

The Kirby Lumber Company, large yellow pine manufac- 
turers with metropolitan offices in the New Equitable Building, 
has added Charles D, Crane to its eastern sales force. Mr. 
Crane is a yellow piner of long experience and will assist 
John W. Chandler, the company’s local manager. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., July 7.—It is a remarkable fact 
that lake receipts of lumber so far this season have 
been double the receipts of the corresponding period last 
year. This is taken to indicate that prices are down to a 
level where purchases can be made with greater opportunity 
of profit and that dealers confidently look forward to great 
improvement in the lumber business. The lake receipts to 
July 1 this year were 31,309,000 feet, compared with 15,715,- 
000 feet in the same period last year. Nearly two-thirds of 
this stock came in during May. ‘Shingle receipts have also 
been on 9 larger scale this vear than last, the total to July 
1 being 240,587,000, as compared with 214,460,000 in 1914. 
The June receipts were 110,852,000. 

There is demand for vessels suitable to carry deals from 
the Atlantic coast to Euronean points and also to the West 
Indies, charters to Ireland being quite numerous. Lumber 
charters, Atlantic coastwise especially, are becoming plenty. 
It is very difficult to obtain carpenters or sailors who can 
work on wooden ships. 

A Buffalo fire insurance representative very readily ad- 
mitted this week that the rates on wooden houses in the city 
were excessive and intimated that there was a probability 
that “something would be done about it before long.’’ He 
was told that the very fact that it has been a long time since 
such a building had caught fire from another ought to be a good 
reason for reducing these rates. The fact is, as all fire insur- 
ance agents know, wooden buildings in the residence districts 
largely help to pay the insurance on the brick and stone 
structures downtown, and because this amount is not very 
large on each house the owners stand this manifest injustice, 
apparently inflicted because the insurance men “don’t like 
wooden buildings.” 


THE TONAWANDAS. 

NortH ToNAwAnpa, N. Y., July 6—For June the 
local customs collector reports the arrival of nearly 
32,000,000 feet of lumber by vessel at the Tonawandas. 
The greater part of the lumber was brought from Canadian 
ports and indications point to the receipts from Canada 
this season being larger than ever before. July is starting 
out well in the receipt of stock, twelve boats having arrived 
since the first of the month with approximately 9,000,000 
feet of stock. 

Last month the shipment of stock from the Tonawandas 
over the Erie Canal reached a total of 6,330,000 feet. a de- 
crease of 390,000 feet from the corresponding month of 
last season. 

The C. R. Phillips Lumber Company has been established 
in the Sweeney Building with C. R. Phillips, formerly of 
the Enterprise Lumber & Silo Company, as the senior mem- 
ber. The new company will do a wholesale business. 

Fred Davies, general manager of the A. C. Tuxbury Lum- 
ber Company, of Charleston, S. C., is spending a part of his 
vacation at his former home, the Tonawandas. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

‘Banoor, Me., July 6.—Surveyor General John A. Stu- 
art’s report for the six months ended June 30 shows a 
a new low level for the lumber trade of this port, in 
part owing to the fact that this year the sawmills were 
very late in starting, but chiefly to the steady movement of 
the manufacturing industry from tidewater to the forest port- 
able mills and the large mills along the railroad lines in the 
northern part of the State. Only four of the six mills in and 
near Bangor are running. The survey figures are as follows: 


13. 1914 1915. 

2 ae ne 13,521,144 7,663,401 2,481,669 
So) NGL ee a ae ele rae 16,238,421 a4, 968,445 6,690,252 
eer ere 864. 811 921,511 548,687 
Totals .........30,624,376 23,153,157 9,670,608 
The Russian bark Robertsfors, which Kas been repairing at 
Rockland, has returned to Stockton and is taking on deals 
for a port in the United Kingdom. The Norwegian bark Gerd, 
has arrived at Stockton to load deals for the same voyage, 


and the Italian bark Santa Maria is due there to load fruit 
box shooks for Palermo. Freights are high, the deal carriers 
getting about 130s. a standard, while the Santa Maria gets 
$10,000 lump sum for the shook voyage to Sicily. 

Sailing tonnage is so scarce that hard pine lumber is being 
brought from Jacksonville to Portland and other northern 
ports by rail, one Portland firm having 500,000 feet of heavy 
dimension in transit. While vessel freight rates have sharply 
advanced since the war began, it is said that rail rates are 
lower than ever before, 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us” in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “ Square Deal ”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., new ortzans La. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y &Gen’| Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 














Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood, 
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‘YELLOW PINE) 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
NEW ORIEANS, LA, “Since 1867” Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L. & G.Bldg, MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nonce’ tk. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf: Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. ys 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


MT 








In Business More Than Half a Century. 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES. 1811-1814 Weight Bld. GIDEON, MO. 


OFFICE? ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


Suite 1220 Chemical Bldg., 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediate shipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. 
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CLIMAX TALLY BOOK. 


Handiest thing for the purpose you have ever seen. Every 
hardwood lumberman should have one. Designed by a prac- 
tical hardwood inspector who knew what was wanted. 
Bound in sheep, with stiff covers and thumb and finger 
straps. Size of book, closed, 44%4x8% inches. Price per 
copy, 75 cents; six copies, $4; twelve copies, $7.50. Sample 
pages free. Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 7—Lumber moves more 
freely, and the feeling is that conditions, will before 
long resume normality. This hope is based on more 
urgent inquiries and activity in real estate circles, the re- 
ports from architects, and the increase in the number of 
building permits, particularly for the erection of residences. 
The abundance of money and reasonable loan rates encour- 
ages home builders to expand their operations. This is 
shown in the Building Commissioner's report for June. The 
estimated value of improvements covered by the report is 
not as great in the aggregate as for June, 1914, but there 
are 247 more items. For this year 1,479 permits were issued 
during the month, against 1,232 in June, 1914. ‘The esti- 
mated value was $940,635. For the first six months of the 
year the permits were 8,072, against 6,976 in the first half 
of 1914, and the estimated value $5,667,664 this year 
against $5,023,958 last year. 

W. H. Weller, secretary of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, back from an extended trip through the East, 
says there is apparent a much better feeling among Eastern 
lumbermen, who cherish confidence that the change toward 
normal conditions, so long looked forward to, has really 
begun. 

The Tubular Products & Steel Company, backed by Pitts- 
burgh capital to an initial amount of $750,000, has pur- 
chased a site on the Richmond Division of the Pennsylvania 
railroad near Reading, one of the manufacturing villages 
just outside the corporate limits of Cincinnati. The area 
is about fifty acres, fifteen of which are to be the site of 
the mills to be erected beginning this summer, and thirty- 
five acres are reserved for division into lots for the erection 
of houses for the employees of the company. The company 
plans to build several hundred houses of its employees, as 
it expects to have 1,000 or more men on its payroll here 
within a year. This news is particularly pleasing to Cin- 
cinnati builders and construction material manufacturers. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Lours, Mo., July 6.—An unsatisfactory feeling 
still prevails in the hardwood market and business is 
not so good as the distributers would like to see it, 
although demand for most of the items on the list has been 
fairly steady. Call for plain and quartered oak and thick ash 
is fairly good and signs are manifest of an improvement before 
long. . Some orders are coming in all the time for red and sap 
gum. More activity for the higher grades of hardwood is 
expected shortly and the other grades that have been moving 
sluggishly will no doubt take on more life and at better prices. 

The cypress situation shows but little change for the better. 
While a fair business is done and orders come in with more 
frequency the orders are not overly large. Building operations 
are a little quiet but there is no doubt of an improvement in 
this direction before long. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says trade is improving. In- 
quiries are coming in more freely and prices are strength- 
ening. 

A fairly seasonable demand for hardwood is reported by the 
Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. It is 
pushing its St. Francis basin red gum and the demand for it 
is increasing all the time. 

Cc. P. Jennings, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, sees a slight improve- 
ment in business with the outlook encouraging for a further 
improvement before long. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 6.—The Cole Manufacturing 
Company has booked an order for a large number of 
wooden legs, to be delivered to a New York artificial 
limb concern. These wooden legs are reported to constitute a 
European order, but, so far as the local company is concerned, 
it is known as a purely domestic requisition. The legs will be 
sawn here and shipped to New York for finishing and fitting. 
T. R. Winfield, president of the company, refused to give a 
definite statement as to the quantity of the legs ordered. 

Lumbermen are encouraged over the fact that the railroads 
are increasing the number of men employed at their car shops 
and also that they are to some extent beginning to reénter 
the market for lumber. Within the last few days heavy 
orders have been received for yellow pine from railroads oper- 
ating in the West and Northwest and members of the trade 
here say that the outlook is considerably better for hardwood 
lumber and timbers. The railroads have been almost entirely 
out of the market for a number cf months and their reéntrance 
is looked upon as a most favorable development. 

It is reported that the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company at 
Charleston, Miss., on one single day recently booked orders for 
210 cars of hardwood lumber. It is stated that this lumber 
was sold for prompt shipment and that steps will be taken 
to get it out immediately. Sales Manager DuBose anticipates 
other substantial orders to follow. 

J. T. Jones, formerly associated with the Memphis Band 
Mill Company, joined the selling force of the Johnson-Tustin 
Lumber Company July 1. Mr. Jones has had a broad expe- 
rience in the hardwood business and a large acquaintance 
among members of the hardwood trade. 

The George W. Phalin Lumber Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
has received an order for 1,500,000 white oak and post oak 
cross ties to be shipped to Europe. This material will be sent 
down the Warrior River on barges to Mobile, where it will be 
loaded on sailing or steam vessels for its foreign destination. 

Practically all members of the building trades committee of 
the Business Men's Club will leave Memphis tonight to spend 
tomorrow in Corinth as the guests of the Corinth Business 
Men's Club. The committee members plan visits to a number 
of towns in the Memphis territory in order that the field in 
which they operate may be perceptibly broadened through 
close personal and business intercourse. 

Ileavy rains have fallen in the Memphis territory, particu- 
larly in Arkansas and Mississippi, during the last few days. 
These rains were much needed and proved very beneficial. 
They have not seriously interfered with logging operations, 
which are conducted on as large a scale as desired. Cotton 
and corn throughout this section are doing remarkably well 
and altogether the outlook, from an agricultural standpoint, 
is regarded very favorable. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


Capituac, Micu., July 6.—The Williams Bros’. Com- 
pany sawmill has been closed down two weeks for re- 
pairs and the annual vacation time. It will be re- 
opened July 12, when the new cut of logs will be ready. 

The Murphy & Diggins mill is closed down this week for 
repairs, and the woods work will be at a standstill until next 
week, whea work will be resumed on their new railroad 
extension. ‘ 

H. H. Cummer, of the Cummer Manufacturing Company, has 
invented a new knock down bread shipping crate which can be 
folded in a few seconds’ time and which possesses greater 
strength than the crates now in use. 

The boys of the Michigan Agricultural College forestry 
class are Spending several weeks camping on Dayhuff Lake, 
sixteen miles northwest of Cadillac. 


KENTUCKY HARDWCOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 7.—Following a meeting of 
whisky distillers held in Louisville last week it was 
announced that the crop for next season will be only 
one-third normal. This means a big cut in the volume of 
business handled by the coopers, whose principal customers 
are the distillers. The normal consumption of barrels is 
about 700,000 a year, representing an item of almost $2,500,- 
000 in the cooperage business. 

The manufacture of staves and heading has been cut 
down because of the decreased operations of the whisky 
concerns, and it is assumed that a still further reduction 
will be made. Chances are that the timber will be con- 
verted into lumber or crossties. The cooperage business 
requires the finest white oak. 

The Boyd-Mehler Lumber Company has been appointed 
sales agent in this territory for the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany, of Raymond, Wash., manufacturing fir and spruce. 
R. E. Boyd, of this company, will visit the mill shortly. 

Eugene Graham has been put in charge of the operations 
of the mill of the Holly Ridge Lumber Company at Holly 
Ridge, La., while E. Norman, vice-president, who has 
previously been in charge, will have his headquarters at 
ae office in Louisville and will devote his attention to 
sales, 

T. Smith Milton, of the Churchill-Milton Lumber Com- 
pany, is devoting attention to work for the organization of 
aaa bureau, to serve all lines of business in Louis- 
ville. 

Building operations in Louisville amounted to a total of 
$332,510 for June, a decrease of $193,000 compared with 
June of 1914. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., July 6—Trade has improved slight- 
ly with hardwood manufacturers the last few days and 
orders have increased in number although not as much 
activity is manifested as manufacturers would like to see. 
Inquiries are a trifle more numerous and collections are 
fairly good. Most of the mills in this section continue to run 
on an eight-hour a day schedule and plenty of logs are on the 
market, although the manufacturers are not buying very 
freely. Prices on logs are somewhat lower than they were 
this time last year. Quartered white oak and plain oak are 
in no better demand than they were a month or two ago. 
Poplar has improved during the last few days and hickory 
also moves more briskly. Gum is also in excellent demand, 
as is walnut. Ash moves better than for some time. Export 
demand is slow. 

Veneer manufacturers in Evansville, Cairo, Il., Jasper, 
Ind., and Tell City, Ind., say trade has been very good during 
the last few _weeks. The veneer plants in Evansville are 
being operated steadily and prospects are very good. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the Evansville Lumber- 
men's Club, has been reélected secretary of the Evansville 
Business Association, which position he has so ably filled 
during the last few years. Mr. Keller has also been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Dixie Bee Line Association, which 
proposes to build an up to date and modern automobile high- 
way from Danville, Ill., to Nashville, Tenn. 

Walter E. Blount, of the Blount Plow Company, who was 
recently elected president of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation, is anxious to have an Evansville representative on 
the trip of American manufacturers and business men who 
will make a trip to the South American countries in a few 
wanes to cultivate better relations with the southern 
republics. 
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AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 7.—Lumbermen have turned 
their backs on the unsatisfactory business of the last 
six months and look forward to better trade during the 
rest of the year. The outlook is encouraging and at points 
improvement in demand is already noticed. In this city 
trade is still slow but a sudden turn for the better is ex- 
pected. Prices on dimension continue stiff. 

There was another marked slump in building operations in 
the city last month. During the month 546 permits were 
issued, the aggregate valuations being $526,299. In June of 
last year 657 permits were issued with an aggregate valua- 
tion of $841,238. 

City officials are preparing to protest a proposed advance 
in fire insurance rates on frame dwellings. The insurance 
companies propose to penalize dwellings with shingle roofs, 
which city officials say is in direct conflict with an agreement 
made about three years ago in which fire insurance rates 
generally were reduced after the city had spent $200,000 
buying new apparatus and building new fire engine houses. 
The city has now spent another $100,000 in building two new 
fire engine houses and buying apparatus and in the face of 
this an increase in rates is threatened, beginning September 1. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


NASHVILLE, ARK., July 5.—J. H. Allen, president of 
the Allen Lumber & Box Company, reports that the 
business is improving rapidly, and that he has enough 
orders for boxes to keep his plant busy for the next six 
months. There is also a large and growing demand for vehicle 
stock, and the plant is operat:ng night and day. 

J. S. Kluesile, of Higgins, has visited Mountain View, look- 
ing over the timber resources of the county with a view to 
installing a stave mill. Very little of the white oak timber 
north of White River has been cut yet, as the greater part 
of of is too far from transportation to be handled econom- 
ically. 

Fruit Ridge Farm, owned by the Eagle Lumber Company 
near Sparkman, conclusively demonstrates what can be done 
with cut-over lands. The farm was established three years 
ago on cut-over lands of the lumber company, and when en- 
tered it was covered with brush and the remains of a forest 
stripped of its valuable timber. Today there are growing on 
it 100 acres of Elberta peaches, 10 acres of Concord grapes, 
15 acres of cabbage, and many acres in corn, peas, Irish 
potatoes, oats and other grains and vegetables. 

The installation of the machinery at the Beekman planing 
mill, on the site of the Dierks Lumber Company’s plant at 
DeQueen, has been completed and it will be in operation in a 
few days. J. C. Blevin will be manager. 








IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrisToL, VA.-TENN., July 5.—A slight improvement in 
business is reported by some of the lumbermen in this 
section, with prospects for continued improvement. How- 
ever many of them report business very dull and do not ex- 
pect any big things during the present year. The consensus 
is that if the European war would end that the lumber 
business would be one of the first to be benefited. 

J. W. Hice, of the Hice Manufacturing Company, of John- 
son City, Tenn., was here this week from Johnson City and 
confirmed the report that his company has received dan 
order for a large amount of walnut specification stock, to 
be used in the manufacture of stocks for the rifles of the 
allied armies in the European war. The company ships the 
stock in the rough, exporting it to the munition factories 
of England, where it is converted into stock for rifles. 

“The outlook for business is a little more encouraging,” 
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said J. A. Wilkinson, of the Kingsport Lumber Company, 
last week. “Indications point to better prices and a better 
demand before many weeks.” 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LyncuBurG, Va., July 4.—Demand in hardwoods and 
yellow pine in this community last week loosened up 
sufficiently to give rise to the belief among local lumber- 
men that the industry is now on the threshold of ‘‘better 
business,” and preparations are being made to take care of 
this prospective trade. 

Local operators have been receiving inquiries in large 
numbers during the last three or four weeks. The volume 
last week increased materially. Buyers, however, ask for 
prices which nearly always are below the present scale and 
for this reason the mills pay little attention to the request. 

Improvement in building operations is beginning to affect 
the market and buyers in some cities are purchasing stock 
regardless of the prices they have to pay. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 6.—Gen. George W. Curtin 
and his son, Harry B. Curtin, head of one of the largest 
timber companies in the state, are behind a movement 
to build a railroad 42 miles in length to bind Summersville 
and Charleston by rail. The railroad would run through the 
timber land of the Gauley Coal & Land Company for a dis- 
tance of about 24 miles, That company has refused to grant 
rights of way, but Circuit Judge Jake Iisher has appointed a 
committee to view the proposed rights of way with a view of 
condemnation. 

The Parsons Pulp & Lumber Company, of Horton, is arrang- 
ing to build a large hardwood mill here to cut out the vast 
acreage of hardwoods the company owns in this section. The 
mill and other machinery discontinued at Laneville is being 
removed to Horton and will be erected into a hardwood mill 
here, The capacity of the new mill will be about 40,009 
daily and it is estimated that it will require 20 years to saw 
out the hardwoods this firm owns in this section. 

The softwood mill here is running full time at present and 
a number of men are employed in the erection of a new mill 
and other lines of labor. 


— 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLUMBuUS, OHIO., July 6.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and central Ohio has been fairly active, when 
existing conditions are considered. Demand by dealers 
is the best feature by far, although some buying is done by 
factories. On the whole the market tone is healthy and 
prospects are bright. Prices generally are stronger, although 
some cutting is yet reported. 

In the hardwood trade retail buying is limited. The deal- 
ers’ stocks are short and as building operations are still 
active they must replenish their stocks from time to time. 
Prices are steady at former levels and shipments come out 
promptly. Furniture factories buy in a limited manner. 

Yellow pine trade is still quiet and prices are weak. This 
condition has prevailed for some time and little hope is 
expressed for an early improvement. Dealers’ stocks are 
rather large at this time. Some buying is done for shipment 
after August 1. Transit cars are few. Collections are bad. 
R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
fair demand for hardwood stocks with prices unchanged from 
last week. The best feature is buying by retailers. Little 
buying is done by factories. Retailers’ stocks are only fair 
and it is believed they will soon be in the market for larger 
orders. Mill stocks are not very large. 

According to the report of the C olumbus building inspector 
for June, 1915, there were 285 permits for building, costing 
$410,370, issued, as compared with 263 permits and a valua- 
tion of $625, 600 in June, 1914. Since January 1 the depart- 


ment has issued 1,453 permits, carrying a valuation of 
$2,486,360, 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 6.—Activity among vehicle 
and implement industries whose demand has increased 
of late has served to stimulate a halting market accord- 
ing to local hardwood operators. Planing mills have also 
come into the market for a considerable amount of flooring 
and woods for interior finish and this demand promises to 
continue for some time since building operations, covering 
the summer months, have been cutlined through a number 
of large contracts closed. Call for walnut continues very 
urgent since a number of orders for gun stock material to 
be supplied the warring nations have yet to be filled and the 
stock of walnut on local yards is almost cleaned up. Vehicle 
and implement manufacturers are in the market for hickory, 
oak and ash, but little is being heard from furniture manu- 
facturers. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFouk, Va., July 5.—A more hopeful feeling is in 
evidence among the manufacturers of North Carolina 
pine because of the continued activity in low grade rough 
lumber, especially edge and 10-inch box. The demand origi- 
nally brightened up in Norfolk and vicinity, but it seems now 
to have spread to cther consuming centers as inquiries from 
these points have been received covering large blocks of box 
lumber. Prices in some instances have held up consumma- 
tion of contracts as several buyers, judging from their actions, 
still believe the market will go lower. This is based largely 
on the fact that the mills have been making too much lumber 
and some have large accumulations on hand. Again, some 
of the mills do not appear to know at just what price North 
Carolina pine is selling even when apprised of large sales 
having been made above their quotations. The recent increase 
in demand during the last few w eeks for box lumber has been 
gratefully received, but its effect is apt to be detrimental 
unless the operators take hold of the situation. 

Reports during May of cut and shipments from about thirty 
mills showed that the production greatly exceeded the ship- 
ments and, while shipments during June were somewhat heav- 
ier, some ‘of the large operators say they will equalize the 
production, yet there are still very good reasons why the 
Manufacturers could take a vacation of from thirty to sixty 
days and then be fresh to a © care of the good business that 
is being predicted for the fal 

The yards are still buying rather sparingly of dressed stock, 
although during the last week the aggregate ‘sales were 
heavier than for several weeks previous. The activity was 
mainly in the lower grades of flooring, fs-inch ceiling and 
factory flooring. 

Building activities in this city and surrounding sections are 
increasing, the number of permits issued and total valuation 
during June exceeding those issued during the same month 
last year. 























SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 
SAVANNAH, GA., July 6—Lumber shows a slight up- 
ward tendency, with a brisk demand for all building 
grades. Shipments for coastwise points continues in 


strong volume, New York, Boston and Baltimore securing the 


bulk of the offerings. There has been no resumption of 
exports. : 


The building activities in the southeast continue in fair 
volume. ‘This feature of the trade keeps the lumber business 
in the territory in fair fettle. The dealers all report business 
fairly good, with the tendency rather favoring a rise in prices. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 6.—This port has a new steam- 
ship line in the vessels of the Peruvian Steamship & 
Floating Dock Company of Callao, Peru. The first of 
the five vessels now plying the line, the Mantaro, a twin- 
screw craft of large size, arrived here last week and two 
others are on the way. They run by way of the Panama 
Canal, and expectations are they will afford opportunity for 
the South American shipment of lumber from the Atlantic 
coast, especially yellow pine. In return, they will likely 
bring some more expensive hardwoods of which South Amer- 
ica is so prolific. The vessels are oil burners and of 4,000 


tons register. This line is in a way an outgrowth of the . 


recent Pan-American “conference at Washington. Hereto- 
fore the vessels have maintained a weekly express service 
on the west Coast. Their switching to the east Coast is 
temporarily experimental, but the managers are hopeful that 
the effort to afford direct travel from the Atlantic coast of 
the United States will receive encouragement. 

There will commence at Montreat, N. C., today, continuing 
until July 9, a conference of North Picea State and Fed- 
eral officials and representatives of lumber corporations hay- 
ing timber areas in the State. The object of the conference 
is to establish coéperation in a system of fire patrol to re- 
duce timber fire danger, especially in the mountain regions. 
The losses heretofore have at times been very heavy and 
since they can readily be prevented by wate hfulness and by 
exercise of care a movement has been inaugurated w hereby 
the State and Federal authorities may codperate with the 
various lumber companies, whose interests are so largely 
involved in the matter. The conference is expected to result 
in the creation of a force of fire wardens, with regularly 
established stations and with some definitely worked out 
method of operation. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, LaA., July 4.—The market is at least 
holding its own, with yellow pine leading activities. The 
expected increase of railway takings after the turn of 
the fiscal year does not yet seem to have materialized. Cypress 
moves in mixed cars mainly, the first few days of July measur- 
ing up, in bookings and movement, to the June average, which 
was better than that for May. Demand follows the usual 
lines and the market lacks any notable new features. Prices 
are steady. The hardwoods move perhaps a little better. In- 
terior request by some accounts shows improvement and by 
others is neither better nor worse than at last report. On 
the yellow pine side, dimension appears to be leading demand, 
and prices continue to “firm up.” Special timbers and some 
sizes of No. 2 boards likewise are reported in better call. 

Several pieces of creosoted pine timber, said to be the 
largest treated stock ever shipped out of New Orleans, will go 
down the river this week to Pilot Town, headquarters of the 
bar pilots, for use in the construction of a huge derrick. The 
pieces are 12x12, sixty feet in length, were treated in the 
plant of the Southern Creosoting Company, at Slidell, and 
shipped by the Creosoted Wood Block Paving Company, of this 
city. A 76-foot stick of yellow pine, 18x18, recently was 
shipped out of New Orleans for Progreso, Mexico, where it 
is to be worked into a mast for one of the vessels of the 
Montes Steamship Company. 

It is reported that the Riggs C fies ss Company, of Patter- 
son, La., has purchased about 36,000,000 feet of stumpage, 
eypress and hardwood, in Wilkinson County, Mississippi. T he 
timber borders the Mississippi River and will be logged to the 
company’s Patterson mill for manufacture. 

Thomas Robertson, hitherto manager of the Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Company’s plant at Columbus, Miss., has been promoted 
general manager of production, effective July 1, and will 
have charge of production at all the company’s mills, though 
he will retain his residence at Columbus. Lucas E. Moore, 
president of the company, is visiting the Mobile plant today. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., July 6.—Although there continues 
to be some conflict in reports about demand, the tone 
of the yellow pine market shows good improvement and 
millmen make preparations for An expected wholesome fall 
trade. Indications point strongly to increased buying set- 
ting in; the most encouraging features are the fine weather 
conditions in Iowa and other northern buying territory. 
Shipments go forward with steadiness, and the troubles en- 
countered a few weeks ago are now all adjusted. 

The best seller on the list is dimension, especially No. 1, 
and some mills begin to experience difficulty in filling orders 
because of impending shortage. The 8-inch boards, both 
No. 1 and No. 2, are also unusually popular and shiplap 
attracts much attention from buyers. Another late good 
seller has been drop siding, causing some improvement in 
its price. 

An encouraging inquiry continues for railroad materials 
with indications of additional lines joining the buying 
group. Several encouraging orders have lately been placed. 

From a local standpoint the situation is very pleasing. 
June was the record breaker for the year, more than twice 
as much building having been contracted for during that 
month as during any other of the year. Many improve- 
ments, temporarily suspended because of the war's effects, 
now again receive attention. The local activity is also 
stimulated by the “build-now’ movements, the argument 
advanced being that lumber can be bought cheaper now 
than it will be obtainable when the war is over. 

There was much rain the last week, but no material dam- 
age was caused. Mills continue to curtail wisely, prevent- 
ing serious overstocking. 

“A compilation by City Building Inspector Strube MeCon- 
nell shows that during’ June permits were issued here for 
the construction of buildings at an estimated cost of $156,- 
252, compared with a total of $61,677 during May. The 
June total was more than twice the total of any previous 
month this year. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last Friday heard 
protests filed by local mills and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Shreveport against rate advances on sash, doors and 
blinds from _ this city to Texas points. The carriers pro- 
posed an advance of 3 cents a 100 pounds, effective last 
December, but the commission ordered a suspension. Traffic 
Manager G. T. Atkins of the chamber of commerce, repre- 
senting all the mills here, filed a number of exhibits, giving 
comparative rates, to show that the proposed advances are 
unreasonable and would take away from Shreveport much 
Texas business to which its mills are justly entitled. The 
commission heard a similar complaint by Oklahoma City 
against proposed rate advances to Texas points from that 
city. Owing to the amount of business done here, the out- 
come of the hearing will be awaited with much eagerness. 

The management of the State penitentiary has announced 
that its reason for soliciting bids for 5,000 acres of timber 
lands, the bids to remain open for aeceptance till July 10, 
is to furnish employment for surplus prison labor on the 
Angola farm. On that farm all timber has been removed 
and there are 160 sawmill workers now there without em- 
ployment, the work of raising crops not being sufficient to 
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Get the 
Exclusive Agency 


in yourtown. This is a chance to make 
more sales—to make more money. In- 
duce your customers to use: Reeves W ood 
Preserver. You will be doing them a ser- 
vice and earning a profit as well. We 
want a live representative in each town. 
First come—first served. 


REEVES 


Wood Preserver 


doubles or triples the life of the wood. It 
is easy to apply—no, apparatus—no heat- 
ing—no skilled labor. It is inexpensive. 
Once a customer buys it, he will con- 
tinue to buy. Write for complete infor- 
mation and our exclusive agency plan. 


The Reeves Company 
MANUFACTURERS 


NEW ORLEANS, - : LOUISIANA. 











Treating Timbers with a Vat 


You could erect one in your yard and sell timber 
already treated. Or you could charge so much for 
treating to order. This is a profitable side line. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 


We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is a 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 











All Grades and Thickness of 
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Maple, Beech or Birch. 
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LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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provide labor for all the prisoners. The land to be bought 
will be cleared of timber and put in cultivation. 

An order has been issued by the State rajJroad commis- 
sion, effective July 15, prohibiting the Iron Mountain rail- 
way from charging over $2.50 per car for switching cars 
containing logs from the interchange track of the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific Railroad to the sawmill of the Green 
Bros. Lumber Company at Rayville, the mill being less than 
1,400 feet from the interchange track. A request for rep- 
aration was denied. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HatriesspurG, Miss., July 5—The hard rains of the 
last two weeks have given manufacturers in this terri- 
tory considerable trouble. The small mills are unable 
to haul logs or lumber on account of the boggy condition 
of the woods and the large mills having dry yard stock 
ready to ship are compelled to hold it up until the water 
dries out of it. 

Market conditions continue to improve, though shed stock 
is running about the same as for the last thirty days. 
Practically every other class of lumber has shown improve- 
ment and the output of shed stock has been reduced, due 
to the increased demand for material that formerly had to 
be put into shed stock. Car sills of all sizes and grades 
are in good demand; framing is in better call, and decking 
is very strong for both kiln and air dried stock, air dried 
being very scarce. Practically all of the mills are filled 
up with car material orders. Dimension continues in good 
request with stocks more or less broken. Six-inch boards 
are in good demand and somewhat scarce. Paving block 
orders are more plentiful than they were a few weeks ago, 
and other classes of material handled by the creosoting 
companies find better sale. 

John E. Bois, who is operating the plant formerly owned 
by the G. B. Merrill Lumber Company at Lake, is making 
considerable changes in the sawmill which he hopes will 
enable him to handle the lumber more satisfactorily. 

Hand & Jordan and Shephard & Hand, of Purvis, started 
their mills on July 1. These plants had been closed down 
for the last six months. The capacities of the—-mills are 
respectively about 40,000 and 20,000 feet a day. They make 
a general line of shed stock and cut all kinds of special 
timbers. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., July 6—The yellow pine market in 
this section is still a little mixed, with conflicting re- 
ports. Some say good business has been done, while 
others declare, so far as they can see, the market is un- 
changed. All, however, say that prices hold about the 
same. There has been a fairly good business in dimension 
and long joist and heart timbers, with very fair prices. No. 
2 boards have had some call with an advance of about 50 
cents. Mixed cars and quick shipment are still the order 
of the day. 

Business is not of great volume. The orders mostly are 
coming from little yards that are purchasing two, three 
and four carloads of mixed lumber. Inquiry continues fairly 
good with two or three good feelers in the market, but noth- 
ing out of which any great amount of business can be se- 
cured. 

Mills continue to run steadily and some mills that have 
been shut down several months have resumed operation. 
Heavy rains have fallen in the last week and have some- 
what delayed shipments. 
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IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 6—A better business is being 
done and conditions are slightly improved, although 
they are not so good as the distributérs would like to 
see. Pleasant weather has worked to the advantage of the 
country yards as well as the local retailers Orders from 
them are larger than for some time and inquiries are more 
numerous, tending to the belief that the future will see 
more liberal buying. 

Demand fer yellow pine shows no very pronounced im- 
provement. Prices are stationary, although on some items 
most in demand slight advances have been made. 

The estimated value of building operations for June 
fell off $182,930 as compared with June last year and the 
number of permits issued decreased ninety-three. Total per- 
mits issued in June this year were 863,450, being for new 
buildings, and 413 for alterations and repairs, the estimated 
value for which was $1,465,695. Last year the total esti- 
mated value was $1,598,625, and the number of permits 
issued 956 

June receipts of lumber in St. Louis as reported by the 
Merchants’ Exchange were 15,746 cars of lumber, as against 
16,488 cars received during June last year, a loss of 742 cars. 
Shipments were 11,097 cars, against 12,347 cars last June, 
a loss of 1,250 cars. 

J. Allan Fox, who has been connected with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company for some time, has gone up to 
Wausau, Wis., where he has taken a position with the 
Heineman Lumber Company, to get posted on the mill end 
of the lumber business. 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, says business has started satisfactorily this 
week and prices continue strong. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Company, reports a nice trade at satisfactory prices. 

According to Frank J. Riefling, sales manager of the 
Geo. W. Miles Timber & Lumber Company, demand is im- 
proving all the time. 

R. E. McKee, local manager of the wong-Bell Lumber 
Company, says a nice volume of business is coming in. 
Prices are firmer than they have been. 

The copartnership existing between Charles P. Conger 
and Sidney S. May, under the name of the May-Conger 
Lumber Company, was dissolved July 1 and Mr. Conger re- 
tired. The business has been taken over by Mr. May and 
hereafter it will be known as the Sidney S. May Lumber 


Company. The old quarters in the Railway Exchange 
Building. formerly occupied by the old firm will be retained 
by the new one. Mr. Conger has not yet announced his 


plans for the future. 





~~ 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

KANSAS City, Mo., July 6.—Kansas has no time to 
think of anything except getting its 38,000,000 bushel 
wheat crop harvested and Missouri is equally busy in its 
cornfields which bave been neglected because of the long 
period of wet weather. The result is that the lumber trade 
has been somewhat forgotten the last week so far as the 
country district is concerned. From other sources, however, 
there has been a very fair demand so that the manufacturers 
and dealers generally have no complaint to make. The last 
week was most nearly free from rain of any week for more 
than a month and the improved weather has resulted in a 
much better tone to business generally. Prospects now are 
for a favorable harvest in the greater part of the winter 
wheat belt and the anxiety over the wet weather has 
disappeared. 

A gold medal has been awarded at the San Francisco fair 
to the milk produced on the dairy farms of R. A. Long, presi- 
dent of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and F. J. Bannister, 
vice president and treasurer of the same company. The 


milk showed the highest degree of purity. Milk from these 
model farms is being furnished the people of Kansas City. 

A good many of the line yards are taking their mid-season 
inventories. M. M. Riner, president of the Riner Lumber 
Company, who is on an inventorying trip, reports that stocks 
at the yards generally are rather low for the time of year. 

W. A. Pickering, vice sraian nt and general manager of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, and J. H. Austin, jr., 
general sales agent of the same company, are spending ten 
days on an inspection trip at the Pickering mills in Texas 
and Louisiana. Church, assistant pocrereay of the 
Pickering company, is spending a month in the South. 

George K. Smith, of Chicago, formerly secretary of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, was in Kansas City 
several days last week on his way back from Colorado, where 
he had been on a fishing trip. 

O. E. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Company, has 
returned from a two-weeks’ trip among the southern mills. 
Mr. Renfro says there is not such a dearth of orders at the 
mills as he had expected to find, but that there is a good deal 
of complaint that prices are too low. 

Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, and Mrs.’ Keith announced the birth, July 5, of a 
son whom they have named Charles Smith Keith, jr. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Tex., July 5.—Lumber conditions continue 
to show improvement in the southwest—an improvement 
which is expected to continue for some months. Lumber- 
men take a more optimistic tone in discussing the situation, 
and while prices have only advanced slightly the volume of 
business is fairly good, with prospects of being better within 
the next two weeks. 

Some items are very scarce or prectaet exhausted. Two 
by eight 16s XX, and 2x4 16s, No. 1 and 2, are practically 
out of the market. All 16-foot dimension’ is searce, and 
has advanced at least $2.00 a thousand over other items of 
dimension, and wil! go higher. Another scarce item is 1x6 
16s, No. 1. Car material has advanced because of the act- 
ive demand from railroads. The Rock Island alone through 
the car companies has recently piaced an order for 4,000,000 
feet of 2x6 18s B. & B. Practically all of the material was 
placed with Texas and Louisiana mills. The International 
& Great Northern is active in improving its rolling stock, 
arrangements having been completed for much additional 
rolling stock, including 1,000 new freight cars, this pur- 
chase having’ been authorized by the Federal Court. Thorn- 
well Fay, assistant to the receivers, is authority for the 
statement that the orders will be filled within three months. 

The enormous grain crop in prospect in the West is ex- 
pected by lumbermen to stimulate the market for grain door 
material, as well as material for repairing cars, as it is 
expected that the railroads will have to put all available 
rolling stock into use before the summer is over. 

The Texas retail yards are generally doing a good busi- 
ness, but are buying very little stock. With inventories 
about over, however, the demand from the small yards is 
expected to quicken. 

The Calumet & Arizona Copper Company has just com- 
pleted the purchase of 150,000 white oak ties and 1,000,000 
feet of bridge material, nearly all of which was placed with 
the Texas and Louisiana mills. 

Wood blocks meet with good success in various parts of 
Texas, and with many new paving campaigns under way 
will probably run up some record sales this fall. 

Despite the fact that no very large buildings have been 
erected this year, Houston, in her first six months, ended 
June 30, made a very good showing. The permits for that 
period were valued at $975,375.80. 

Houston lumbermen Saturday expressed themselves as 
well pleased with the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizing the Missouri, Kansas & Texas rail- 
road to establish rates on lumber and articles taking lumber 
rates from stations on its Trinity & Shreveport division to 
stations on the Quanah, Acme & Pacific, either via Mineola, 
Texas, or Shreveport, La., and Altus, Okla., such rates to 
be the same as those applying over the more direct intra- 
state route. 





SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

BEAuMOoNT, Tex., July 5.—The beginning of July 
finds the lumber situation unchanged, unless it may be 
there is a slight imprevement in demand. Railroad 
buying picks up a little, several small orders having been 
received during ‘the last week. Prices hold firm. 

General rains throughout Texas Saturday, Sunday and 
today were very beneficial to the cotton and corn crops, which 
were beginning to need moisture badly, and it is generally 
believed Texas. will produce more than a normal yield this 
season. Manufacturers therefore continue to feel optimistic 
and expect heavy buying to begin in early fall. 

A deal of considerable importance was recently closed by 
the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Company, which is 
now having east Texas yellow pine poles distributed along its 
line from Houston to New Orleans, replacing the Michigan 
white cedar. The company has contracted for about 15,000 
poles, all of which are taken from the famous pine forests of 
Jefferson, Jasper and Tyler counties, Texas. All poles are 
creosoted at the Beaumont plant of the International Creosot- 
ing & Construction Company. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has just completed 
taking about 3,500 yellow pine poles from Houston to Beau- 
mont, a distance of eighty-four miles. These poles were 
taken from the same territory, treated in Beaumont and 
replaced northern white cedar. 


ORANGE, TEX., July 6—Market conditions here are 
practically unchanged. All local mills are running full 
time, principally on orders for export. Two of the largest 
mills began running an extra quarter-day last Monday and 
will operate on this schedule, it is understood, for several 
weeks. Square timber for foreign shipment is being cut in 
large quantities and will be held in storage in timber booms 
for direct loading to vessel after the Orange waterway is 
open to the gulf. The first raft of timber will be placed in 
the storage booms in the lower river this week. 

Independence Day was celebrated in Orange on Saturday, 
July 3, all mills and other industrial plants closing down 
for the day. A large crowd was brought down by boat from 
the logging camps of the Lutcher & Moore and Miller-Link 
Lumber companies. About three hundred visitors came from 
Lake Charles through the Intercoastal canal, and large num- 
bers flocked here from other points. The weather was in- 
clement, but many features of the celebration, which had been 
arranged by the Young Men’s Committee of Orange, were suc- 
cessfully carried through, and Orange outdid itself in the 
entertainment of its guests. 

Charles, vice president of the Hart Lumber Company, 
of~ Tampa, Fia., and identified with the Gress interests in 
Florida, was in Orange this week enroute to Kansas City. 
From that point he will return to this state. After devoting 
about two months in this territory rounding up shipments on 
a large export order, Mr. Charles expresses himself as most 
agreeably impressed with the mill operators whom he has met. 
He has not only been accorded uniformly courteous treatment, 
but has found that he can absolutely rely on promises made, 
whether in the matter of deliveries or in other essentials. 

Advices have been received that the mill operated at Gist 
by Tommie & Son Lumber Company will be permanently 
closed within five or six weeks, owing to the available timber 
supply being exhausted. 

Preparations are under way to resume operations at Texla, 
where the mill formerly operated by the Orange County 
Lumber Company has been closed for some time, pending 
action of the court in the bankruptcy proceedings in which 
the company has been involved. R. W. Weir, of Houston, in 
whom title to the property is vested, is expected to announce 
plans shortly for resuming operation. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Coast Lumbermen Greatly Encouraged by Railroad 
Orders Already Placed and by Inquiries for More 
Car Material Stock. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 3.—Considerable encouragement 
is felt by Pacific coast lumbermen over .the placing of 
some railroad business recently and the inquiries sent 
out for more material. Although the orders are not excep- 
tionally large and prices are below what the millmen believe 
they should have, the fact that the railroads are again in 
the market indicates better business conditions in the near 
future. An order recently placed in western Washington 
and Oregon for the Chicago & North Western Railroad calls 
for material for 1,500 cars. This takes more than 3,000,000 
feet of fir, which now is being shipped. ‘The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad is in the market for material for 
1,200 box cars and 300 stock cars, These will require from 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet, mostly fir, and more orders will 
be placed. 

. EF. Ives, manager of the Stimson Mill Company, of 
Seattle, in speaking of the proposed removal of the Dollar 
Steamship Company headquarters to Vancouver, B. C., said 
this move means the loss of a valuable lumber trade in the 
Orient. Mr. Ives has received a letter from Capt. Robert 
Dollar, president of the company, in which the steamship 
man says his concern bought last year from the Stimson 
mill and other Puget Sound mills lumber valued at $1,500,- 
000. The letter says: “I have just returned from Vancouver 
and looked over the terminal facilities there and find I can 
make a very satisfactory arrangement with either the Great 
Northern or the Canadian Pacific for terminal facilities; in 
fact, the proposition that they put up to me is all that 
could be desired. 

“So far as buying all our lumber and running our ships 
exclusively there, this matter can be arranged to our entire 
satisfaction, but the question that holds us back is that we 
have developed a trade of our own from the Orient to Cali- 
fornia ports which amounts to about 100,000 tons each year 
and how it is going to be possible to handle this freight 
through British Columbia I am yet unable to figure out.” 

Captain Dollar concludes with the statement that it seems 
difficult for him to understand what benefit the seamen’s act 
is going to be to the labor unions when the law compels his 
company to spend its money in British Columbia. In ref- 
erence to orders now placed by the Dollar concern with the 
Stimson mill, Captain Dollar says the last vessel to come 
here before November 4 will be the Hazel Dollar and any 
poner that can not be shipped on this vessel will be can- 
celled. 

A decision of interest to codperative lumber and shingle 
mill concerns has been made by John M. Wilson, assistant at- 
torney general and legal adviser of the State industrial com- 
mission. Mr. Wilson says codperative companies are not 
exempt from paying premiums upon their payrolls into the 
State accident fund. He advises the commission to insist 
on payment of the premiums in all cases. This decision will 
affect a considerable number of shingle mills that are oper- 
ating on a codperative basis in order to give employment to 
workmen. 

The office of the McCormack-Dailey Lumber Company re- 
ports more business during June than in any other month 
so far this year. Mr. Dailey said_regarding trade: “Busi- 
ness prospects look good to me. Reports we have received 
from our representatives declare there will be big lumber 
orders from the Dakotas, Wyoming and parts of Montana. 
I do not see any reason for cutting prices in spite of the 
fact that the market has been somewhat disrupted by recent 
cuts made by some western mills. There seems to be a fall- 
ing off in the demand for Canadian shingles. I believe one 
reason for this is the advertising propaganda recently begun 
by the American shingle men.” 

John D. Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Company, 
said: “I look for considerable trade from the middle West 
after the Fourth of July and after harvesting in the farming 
districts is finished. . Just now the farmers are busy with 
their crops and are not thinking about buying lumber. Yard 
— continues about normal with no change in the mar- 

ets.” 

S. R. Bodine, of the Cross & Bodine Lumber Company, has 
returned from an eastern trip as far as Chicago. He reports 
business indications in the middle West good. 

Cc. O. Gronen and Ed. Held, of the lumber firm Gronen & 
Cowan, Waterloo, Iowa, have been in Seattle for the last few 
days visiting lumbermen. They arrived on the coast at Van- 
couver, B. C., and enroute to Seattle stopped at Everett. 

Charles Iddiols and wife spent several days this week in 
Seattle. Mr. Iddiols is vice president of the Riner Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City. He reports good business in the 
middle West and bright prospects for trade. 

The “Big Four Route’ has opened a commercial freight 
office in the White Building, this city, in charge of J. X. 
Kinberger, who recently came here from the head office of 
the company in Philadelphia. The Seattle is the third office 
opened recently by this line on the Pacific coast, the other 
two being at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The Schwager & Nettleton Mills, of Seattle, does not an- 
ticipate establishing a yard in Alaska as has been reported. 
It recently sold the Alaska Railroad Commission a large bill 
of lumber to be used in the beginning of the construction of 
the Alaska Railroad, and Alvin Schwager visited Alaska -sea- 
ports looking into lumber conditions, from which trip he re- 
cently returned. : 

Arthur B. Grinnell, a well known advertising expert of 
Seattle, who has a large acquaintance among lumber people, 
has just been made advertising manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, with headquarters in the 
general offices in the Stuart Building, Seattle, to succeed 
James Thomson, promoted to general agent at Victoria. The 
appointment is particularly fitting because of Mr. Grindell’s 
acquaintance and the fact that the Milwaukee is largely a 
“lumber road’? and has its western general offices in the 
buildings with Seattle’s lumber offices. 

A. L. Porter, of Spokane, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, spent a few days in Seattle last 
week on his way home from a visit to Portland and other 
points in Oregon. Mr. Porter combined business with pleas- 
ure while on the Coast, enjoying the change of climate and 
getting in closer touch with manufacturers and others. Mr. 
Porter preaches everywhere the doctrine that the retail 
lumber dealer has to be a better merchant and make of him- 
self an economic necessity or otherwise there will be no 
place for him in our industrial system. His advice is to 
meet mail order competition in price afd service and if 
dealers generally do so, he believes there will be no trouble 
with outside competition. Mr. Porter has built up an associ- 
ation membership of over 1,200 yards by giving actual service 
to the members. 

_ The Pacific Creosoting Company, of which H. E. Horrocks 
is manager, and H. C. Henry president, moved its offices 
this week from_the White Building to the new Northern 
Life Insurance Building. This building was erected by Mr. 
Henry, who is also president of the Northern Life Insurance 
Company. O. P. M. Goss, consulting engineer for the lum- 
ber and creosoting associations, who has had his office with 
the Pacific Creosoting Company, will hereafter make his 
headquarters with the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in the White Building. As soon as space is 
vacated alongside of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau’s 
office on the tenth floor of the White Building, Secretary 
Thorpe Babcock of the West Coast association will move 
from his temporary office on the fourth floor to this space. 


Already Secretary Wyckoff, of the shingle manufacturers’ 
branch, has moved to the tenth floor. 

Accompanied by his wife, H. E. Gipson, president of the 
Gipson Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., stopped in 
Seattle a few days last week on the return home from a 
visit at Bend, Ore. According to Mr. Gipson the Minnesota 
retail lumber yards have had a normal spring trade and 
expect a brisk fall demand. His company operates a chain 
of six retail yards, and plans the construction of a mill at 
Bend, Ore. 
be begun before early next year, says Mr. Gipson, because of 
negative conditions in the lumber industry. Bend is spoken 
of as a booming town with a great future. Here the Shevlin- 
Hixon Company, owning over 200,000 acres pine timber near 
by, will build a plant with an annuai capacity of 80,000,000 
feet, to begin operation early next year. Accompanying Mr. 
and Mrs. Gipson was Dr. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Company and the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company, 
of Minneapolis. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 

TACOMA, WASH., July 3.—‘‘We are doing 20 percent 
more business right now than we were doing a year 
ago this time, including a satisfactory number of repeat 
orders and are not so dissatisfied as we might be, even though 
column prices are low,’ said H. S. Stronach, manager of the 
Lister Manufacturing Company, of which Gov. Ernest Lister 
is presideat. “Orders indicate the East is still working hand 
to mouth and quick shipment is besought. If things keep on 
as they are now I think the lumber market will stiffen up and 
we ought to have a fair fall business. ‘Timber orders for the 
mills would soon put the lumber market in pretty good shape.” 

The first fires to be reported to State Forester E. W. Ferris 
since in early April came in Monday. ‘There were two fires 
reported in the holdings of the Clear Lake Logging Company 
in Skagit County, one of which was the work of careless berry 
pickers. No damage was done. There was also a fire in 
logged-off lands near Black Lake, Thurston County, in the 
vicinity of Olympia. Fires have also since been reported*south 
of Hoquiam. Warden Ferris has already commissioned 253 
men from his office for the season’s forest protection work. 
The weather thus far this year has been more than ordinarily 
favorable and with the extra precautions being taken Warden 
Ferris expects damage to timber from fire this year to be less 
than usual. ¥ 

The Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Company’s plant on 
the tidelands operates steadily and is well satisfied with the 
business that has been coming its way, says Sales Manager 
Roger McAuslan. He takes an optimistic view of the trade 
outlook and says: ‘The fir door men are getting a little more 
money for their product now than they were a while ago; 
that is, all but those who got an overdose of orders during 
the early spring at the bedrock prices then prevailing. Most 
of the factories have enough orders on hand for another 
month or so and, coupled with the orders coming in and re- 
quests for quick shipment, it looks as though we would have 
a wey fair summer. The finish business is satisfactory with 
us, also.” 

The Union Lumber Company, operating a big all-electric 
plant_at Union mills, on the Northern Pacific between here 
and Olympia, plans to put the logging and sawing operations 
of its plant into motion pictures showing the extent of the 
business and the process of making lumber, from the tree to 
the finished product. The company has written the Tacoma 
Commercial Club asking information concerning the taking 
of the Tacoma publicity film now at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition and indicating the company’s own plans. 

The Felix Company’s system of ventilating and induced 
draughts is being installed at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company's plant to carry away sawdust from the mill and 
improve the working conditions in the plant. W. E. Rumelin 
is local manager for the Felix Company which has lately 
established a Puget Sound branch here to operate in conjunc- 
tion with its British Columbia plant, 








AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WasH., July 3.—Orders and 
inquiries are becoming more plentiful every day, accord- 
ing to reports from local offices, but prices do not seem 
to advance in proportion with the demand. However, a slight 
increase in both prices and demand has been noted during the 
last few weeks. 

The plant of the Wilson Bros.’ Lumber Company, at Aber- 
deen, is still down awaiting better conditions in the lumber 
market. ‘he plant has had a thorough overhauling during the 
shutdown and has been put in shape for a long run. 

A shingle mill is under construction in Hoquiam, which will 
be under the management of Henry Bale, of the Bale Logging 
Company. The mill is large and wiil be operated by elec- 
tricity. It will operate ten machines. 

The Bay City Lumber Company, which resumed operation 
last month is running its plant steadily. During the recent 
shutdown many repairs and improvements were made to the 
mill and every preparation made for a long run. 

According to a statement recently made by T. W. Tebb, sales 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, inquiries are more 
brisk than they have been for some time and a slight improve- 
ment is noted. Mr. Tebb said the yard trade would undoubt- 
edly be above normal this fall, but that the cargo business and 
sales to manufacturing centers are smaller than usual. 

The plant of the Grays Harbor Lumber Company at 
Hoquiam closed down July 2 and will resume operation on 
the fifth. For several months the company has been oper- 
ating night and day and, it is said, will continue to do so 
indefinitely. 

Indications along the water front are that the fall foreign 
trade in lumber from this harbor will be unprecedentedly 
heavy. This situation has been confirmed with the chartering 
of the schooner Alumna and the barkentine Echo for two 
return trips to Melhourne. These two new charters mean 
that these vessels will have trade until the end of the present 
year and they are only two of a large number of sailing vessels 
that have been chartered to load in the north Pacific for Aus- 
tralia this fall. Shippers seem to be of the opinion that 
trade improves daily and shipments to California ports have 
shown a slight tendency to increase. 

he E. K. Wood I.umber Company closed its mill June 24 
for a period of three weeks. During this time the company 
intends to make numerous repairs to the mill and give it a 
thorough overhauling, putting it in condition for a long, 
steady run during the coming season. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., July 7.—There was a great gath- 
ering of people in Everett Friday and Saturday at 
the annual fiesta. Mills and logging camps through- 
out the district were closed down for the annual vacation 
and employees from the many firms helped to swell the 
crowds. The annual celebration was the most successful 
of the several that have been held here. 

The mill owners take advantage of the vacation to make 
repairs needed in the plants. The Cascade Lumber Com- 
pany, of Snohomish, is one of these and is installing a new 
engine in the planing department. 

Foreign shipping is not heavy, but recent cargoes include 
200,000 feet of timber loaded by the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company on the schooner William H. Talbot and the com- 
mencement of loading of 800,000 feet of mining timbers at 
the Clark-Nickerson mill on the ,barkentine Koko Head for 





The construction of this plant will, however, not - 








Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 


mands of home builders. 


In fact, keeping 


pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 


their demands is better. 


portunity is now ripe 


One such op- 
for every retail lum- 


berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 


ary work. Of course, you don’t 


have to 


handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 


stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 


tain which might otherwise have gone to 


your competitor. 


Merit 
Makes 
it good 
Seller 


See the point? 


In suggesting that you anticipate 
the demands of your customers 
for Birch by placing a stock of it 
in your yard, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a good line 
for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
stains were desired; and with 
the increasing popularity of white 


enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 


to predict its sales will continue to grow. 


In white, 


it excels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 


effect is secured through its use. 


Ask any of the 


firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. ; 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO.., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 

WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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PITTSBURGH 








_ 
AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 





Planing Mill and Pattern Work ai a 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 














en) 


| IDAHO 
White Pine Specials. 


rf 1x12 No. 1 Common. 


_S— 


' 4-4" 5-4” 6-4”° 8-4”"" D Selects. 
Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


YELLOW PINE 
HARDWOODS 

















Prison REC Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrssurci Pay 




















paper will pay. Particularly so if you 


Advertise Something Specific 


like the above house plan. Probable cost of 
this plan has been calculated $3.800. 

We’re prepared to furnish you adv. copy for 
this plan with 3 cuts to illustrate for $2.00 and 
blue prints, specifications and bill of materials 
for $2.00. This is only one of 24 plans shown 
on our last bulletin. 





Jf you’ re interested in better newspaper advertis- 
ing we’ll send you the bulletin free. 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Try This Plan | 
ForNew Trade 


You are reasonably sure of your old customers 
coming to you wken they contemplate building, 
but if you’re going to increase your sales from 
year to year you've got to add new customers. 
That's where an advertisement in your home 














Australia. The steamer Santa Clara loaded 800,000 feet 
of lumber at the Crown Lumber Company's mill for New 
York. There was a fair amount of shipping to California 
points. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASsH., July 3.—Every logging camp 
and mill in Whatcom and Skagit counties closed tonight 
for from two days to as many weeks, and in some 
cases thirty days or longer, with the exception of the Larsoa 
lumber plant of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, which 
closed earlier this week and will resume operation Monday. 
As a result of this shingles have become slightly stronger 
and probably will gain still greater strength before the shin- 
gle mills start running again. 

The value of the Panama Canal in the development of the 
cargo Pin between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts is shown 
in the statement by J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, that during the six months ended 
June 30 his company shipped 12,500,000 feet of lumber 
through the canal to New York and Boston. In the corre- 
sponding period of 1914 it did not ship any lumber to the 
Atlantic coast by water. 

Indications are that log shipments to Bellingham by rail 
in the latter half of 1915 will be nearly double those of the 
first six months, when 50,000,000 feet were received over the 
Northern Pacific and Bellingham & Northern. On the first 
road the daily receipts have averaged about thirty cars and 
on the latter road about 60,000 feet. On the Hill line four 
companies are shipping and another will join them this sum- 
mer if a camp that will have a capacity of about twenty cars 
per day, and now under consideration, is established. One 
of the prese nt shippers plans to increase his daily output by 
ten cars. The single logger on the Bellingham & Northern is 
said = be preparing to double his capacity before the close 
of July 

After installing a kneebolter and an equalizer to enable it 
to produce a higher class shingle, the Hamilton shingle miil 
has resumed operation with a full crew. 

According to a canvasser for membership in the shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
nearly all of the shingle manufacturers in Skagit and What- 
com counties have signed as members, and the majority are 
said to be in favor of the new grading rules approved by the 
trustees of the branch, 

The first forest fires reperted to State Fire Warden E. W 
Ferris since April broke out in Whatcom and Skagit counties 
this week. In the Robert Nestos logging camp, which fuir- 
nishes logs for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, about 
eighty acres were burned over, but thus far little green tim- 
ber has been destroyed. An amazing fact connected with 
this fire is that no help was tendered by the State fire ward- 
en’s Whatcom County deputy. He told C. E. Barnes, a 
timber owner, that he was not authorized to spend a dollar 
to assist the fighters. According to J. J. Donovan, vice 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the State 
apparently is not going to offer loggers any help in subduing 
fires. - He bases this statement on the Whatcom County 
deputy’s inaction and statements made him by several timber 
owners, to the effect that at a meeting of fire wardens in 
Sedro-Woolley the State fire warden had told his deputies 
that all fires originating in logging camps would have to be 
fought by the loggers at their own expense, and that the 
State could go no farther than to take charge of the work. 
If this course is pursued it will undoubtedly result in some 
action being taken by logging interests, who, Mr. Donovan 
points out, pay taxes for fire protection which apparently, as 
he sees it, is to be denied them. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, OrE., July 3.—A party of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland lumbermen, headed by 8, A. Kendail, of 
Pittsburgh, arrived in Portland during the week from 
the East en route to Roseburg, Ore., to look over properties 
in Douglas County, where Mr. Kendall and associates are 
beginning extensive projects ef railroad building and timber 
development. Mr. Kendall says the intention is to begin 
construction of the railroad August 1. In the party besides 
Mr. Kendall were Tl. W. Justus, of Baltimore, formerly pur- 
chasing agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and now a 
lumber manufacturer; R. S. Jobson, of Philadelphia, sawmill 
engineer of the Allis-Chalmers Company: J. L. Snyder, of 
Wellsboro, Pa., a lumberman; J. Eugene McKelvey, of Somer- 
set, Pa., lumberman; A. L. Justus, of Baltimore, associ = 
with his brother in the lumber business; S. A. Kendall, j 
and J. W. Kendall, sons of the head of the party and akg 
ciated with him in the large project. Mr. Kendall expressed 
himself as njuch encouraged over the business outlook 
throughout the country, with most of the big plants in the 
East reporting large activity. 

The Shevlin-Hixon Company, which is now building a large 
mill at Bend, Ore., and extending a railroad into the timber 
back of Bend, has purchased forty flat cars from Twohy 
Brothers, railroad contractors here, to be used in the con- 
struction of the new line. 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, of Linnton, is add- 
ing equipment costing more than $60,000 in anticipation of 
a rapid revival in the lumber | usiness soon. Among the im- 
provements is a lumber shed 92 by 422 feet in dimensions, 
having a capacity for 3,000,000 feet. It will have a clear- 
ance for lumber 40 feet high. Electric cranes will be in- 
stalled. The company is also building a shed for its mono- 
rail system that will be 50 by 370 feet. 

During the week the Portland Chamber of Commerce enter- 
tained the party of Chinese commercial commissioners who 
have toured the country in the interest of building up trade 
direct between their country and the United States. O. M. 
Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, who has 
been in the Orient and knew some of them personally, was 
active in the entertainment of the visitors, who spoke em- 
phatically of the great need of establishing permanent steam- 
ship lines between China and Portland in order to extend 
the trade. 


SEEKS CO-OPERATION IN PROTECTING 
FORESTS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 30.—The smoke evil is empha- 
sized by the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion in its bulletin of this date in an appeal to the 
publie for assistance in preventing what would be a 
prejudice among the many visitors going to and from 
the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition and State 
officials and chambers of commerce are sending out 
thousands of letters emphasizing the importance of re- 
ducing it. The Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, as another feature of current forest protection, 
advises of a perfected system cf dry wind forecasts by 
the United States weather bureau which will be used 
by all protective agencies. 

The Western association is a clearing house for all 
private and official patrol systems from Montana to 
California and its record for June from these sources 
indicates practically no forest fire losses up to date, 
but a strong maintenance of preparation for ‘‘the 
danger months of July and August.’’ By this date 
members of the patrol forces of all the States are in 
commission and over 2,000 are expected to be on duty 
within a few days in the four northwestern States. 
These have been aided by the favorable weather in 
June, advantage of which was taken to push the build- 
ing of trails and telephone lines. 





The association’s bulletin especially urges precautions 
against July hazard from fire, which, barring the usual 


carelessness from matches, cigarettes and camp fires, 
is said to lie chiefly in slash burning to clear land 


and rights of way and in leaving fires so started to 
smoulder in logs and stumps, these breaking out later 
during the hot, windy weather. The bulletin states that 
‘*forest officials announce that State laws prohibiting 
burning without permit and precaution will be en- 
forced rigidly and also warn summer camping parties to 
be extremely careful with camp fires.’’ 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 
MARSHFIELD, OrE., July 3.—James Danaher of De- 
troit, Mich., and John W. Blodgett of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., well known timbermen and capitalists, are on 
Coos Bay looking over the properties of the C. A. Smith 


Lumber Company, as the guests of Arno Mareen, vice 
presideat and general superintendent. Mr. Danaher is 


chairman of the Board of Trustees of the recently formed 


Coos Bay Lumber Company that is handling the C. A. 
Smith companies, and Mr. Blodgett is interested in a 
financial institution holding Smith securities. This is 


the first visit any of the trustees or members of the bonding 
concern has made to the properties since they were placed 
in the hands of trustees. 

Mr. Blodgett in a recent interview said that the depres- 
sion in the lumber busiiess is due to several causes and 
not only to the war in Europe. Said he: “Only recently 
Babson’s publication issued a warning against extending 
credit to the industry in this part of the country. It was 
in the dumps before the war, so the slump can not be 
charged to that. The lumber depression is due to several 
causes, 

“Probably the leading cause is that the purchasing power 
of the railways has been practically destroyed. The rail- 
Ways and their subsidiaries, including the car building com- 
panies, are the largest consumers of lumber, and their credit 
has been so undermined that it is difficult for them to main- 
tain themselves let alone attempting anything in improve- 
ments or expansion. 

“The second cause of the depression is attributable to the 
reckless financing by issuing timber bonds which created a 
lot of sawmill plants greatly in excess of tht demand. 

‘A third contributing cause is the action of the United 
States Government in selling timber from reserves, the op- 
erator paying as he cuts, taking no chance on fire and wind. 
The operator of that class pays no taxes and has an advan- 
tage over the old operators who have to make their invest- 
ment in advance of active operations to produce lumber. 

“The fourth cause of depression in the lumber business is 
the excessive local tax burden, more so in Washington than 
in Oregon. This has led to the building of sawmills at 
earlier dates than had been expected when investments were 
made in uncut timber. Without mills it would have been 
impossible to keep up carrying charges, and timber owners 
have been forced to make sacrifices. 


“A fifth cause is the operation of the new tariff law, 
affecting lumber and many other products of this country. 
“Something must be done to restore prosperity to the 


lumber business. Lumbering is the chief payroll of Oregon 
and Washington, and the Pacific Northwest can not prosper 
until this industry is restored to prosperity.” 

Naming a policy of forgiveness toward the railroads as the 
first remedy to apply to bring prosperity back to the country, 
Mr. Blodgett said that reckless financing by the railroads 
had already stopped. 

“Prevent competition of concerns which pay no taxes,” 
he added. “Lumber manufacturers can not compete with 
those who buy timber from the reserves and pay no taxes. 

“Correct the tariff which makes lumber and other products 
free and repeal the La Follette seaman’s bill. Repeal all 
laws that retard prosperity and check the country’s develop- 
ment. At least give American capital and energy a chance 
to win their way to safety and prosperity. Apply those 
remedies to the depressed condition of business generally 
and times will be good again. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 
KALISPELL, Mont., July 5.—During the last ten days 
a marked improvement in market conditions has been 
noted, due to the splendid crop conditions in eastern 
Montana ard the Dakotas. Lumbermen from this district 
who have visited these sections state that they never saw 
crop conditions better and that unless something unforeseen 
happens a bumper crop will be harvested this year. It is 
estimated that the wheat acreage in Montana is 25 percent 
greater than that of last year, bringing it in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,200,000 acres, producing probably 25,000,000 

bushels. 
Ketail lumber 














dealers believe when the crop is harvested 
an exceptionally good demand for lumber will follow during 
the fall months. The transcontinental railroads crossing 
the state are coming into the market for much material and 
the mines at Butte have placed several large orders. Most 
manufacturing concerns are fairly well supplied with orders, 
rushing their. shipping departments. The sawmills operate 
to nearly full capacity and many on a double shift. It is 
believed that most manufacturers have sufficient logs banked 
and in their storage ponds to keep the sawmills in operation 
a full season and all look forward to a good fall trade. 

W. Hutchinson returned Friday from a business trip to 
Chester and Montague, where the Hutchinson Lumber Com- 
pany have located: lumber yards. He states that crop pros- 
pects are fine and that the winter wheat is assuredly safe. 

District Forester F. A. Sileox and the officials of the 
Timber Protective Association of Northern Idaho have mu- 
tually agreed to make a study of the problem of forest pro- 
tection. Forest Supervisor R. P. McLaughlin, of Kalispell, 
has been delegated to make a summer's study of the problem 
in behalf of the timber association and the Government. The 
pos mice ag interest comprises the Kootenai, Pend Oreille, 

Clearwater and Coeur d’Alene national forests. The private 
interests comprise the Clearwater, Potlatch, Coeur d’Alene 
and Pend Oreille timber protective association. The forest 
service and several associations each have already splendid 
organizations, although it is felt that with the increased 
hazards of that region a special study of the local condition 
and factors is greatly needed. For the last four years Mr. 
McLaughlin has made a special study of fire protection in 
the Blackfeet national forest and is equipped with a wide 
experience in the work. 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WAsH., July 3.—With the arrival of hot 
weather, and long periods of dry spells the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association which embraces 
all the fire protective organizations in the Inland Empire, has 
sent out 2 general appeal asking that all citizens codperate 
to prevent disastrous fires. No serious forest fires have yet 
ravaged this district, but the associations exercise every 
precaution. Special emphasis is made by the association in 
the danger of burning slashings in the clearing ground. 
Warnings have been issued to the settlers against leaving 
smoldering logs and stumps which, fanned by a wind, might 
break into a disastrous blaze. 
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Building permits for the six months of the year have 
reached a total of $706,376, compared with $545,682 in 1914. 
SOL ae June eighty-three permits were issued amounting to 

231,305. 

Fk. W. Budow, representing the Hayden & Westcott Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, has been spending the week in the 
district. Mr. Budow states he will buy at least 500,000 feet 
of pine lumber, both common and shop. He is now negotiating 
with manufacturers in the Colville district. 
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FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, OntT., July 7.—Twenty-five percent of the 
50 percent surtax on fire insurance rates on all business 
properties including lumber plants and lumber piles 
which was imposed by the insurance companies in Ottawa last 
fall, has been removed from ali commercial properties except 
lumber and saw mills, the city has been officially informed. 
No explanation has so far been afforded why the lumbermen 
are discriminated against, but there is a ray of hope for them 
in the fact that the fire underwriters’ communication states 
that they will be granted a special rate in the near future. 

Operations in the mills and on the rivers are proceeding 
satisfactorily. Fairly heavy rains have maintained water 
levels and no trouble is experienced on this score. Business, 
however, is on the whole rather dull, according to the sales 
departments of the lumber firms. Lately there has been a 
slight diminution in the export movement of lumber to the 
United States from the Ottawa valley, but this is thought only 
temporary. ‘There has been little or no change in prices 
lately and none is expected until things generally become 
more active. . 

That prize vessels would be used to carry Canadian timber 
was the very welcome information brought back from England 
by Sir Richard McBride, premier of British Columbia, who 
was in Ottawa last week on his way home from Europe. 
While there Sir Richard consulted with the British Board of 
Trade concerning the scarcity of ocean tonnage on the At- 
lantic as a result of which the British Columbia timber trade 
has suffered heavily. Prize vessels, he stated, would as a 
result be put into this service in response to demands which 
from time to time have been made. 

A bulletin issued this week to Canadian lumber manufac- 
turers states that the present is a most opportune time for the 
exportation of Canadian timber into Italy, chiefly dealwood 
(spruce). Italy’s usual sources of importation have been 
shut off by the war and as the consumption is very large it 
is thought that Canadian manufacturers will have no diffi- 
culty in exporting. ‘The quality of wood desired is as follows: 
15/32 inch thick and upwards, more especially 23/32 inch 
and }% inch thick; 13 feet in length, though greater lengths 
would be accepted; width, from 3}8 inches to 71/6 inches. 
and trom 71% inches to 15% inches and upwards in length. 

Some forty steamers and square-rigged sailing vessels ar- 
rived at St. John, N. B., during June to load lumber for Great 
Britain, The trade in New Brunswick spruce this spring 
has been very brisk.- The total log cut in the bay shore of 
St. Johan amounts to about 35,000,000 feet. All of the logs 
on the St. John River have been brought down successfully 
and there is a bigger demand from Britain for New Bruns- 
wick spruce this spring than there has been for years. The 
lumber market in Ontario shows easiness, being quiet except 
in spruce and lath. Stocks of lath are reported scarce. Con- 
siderable demand, in the small towns, is reported from farm- 
ers for building material. Times never were better with the 
farmers than at present. Cheese is fetching 18% cents, and 
Ontario is a great cheese province. At Montreal a good 
demand for lumber from the United States is reported. 
Operations are now active on both sides of the Ottawa river, 
both in Ottawa and Hull. The exports of lumber for the 
month of April is reported by the Government statistician, and 
shows a substantial increase over April, 1914, amounting to 
$2,000,000 in round figures. 

The Canadian Forestry Journal, issued by the Government, 
states that the outlook for a summer season comparatively 
free from serious forest fires is bright. Reports received from 
officials in control of large areas in Ontario state that the 
heavy rains have started a heavy undergrowth which will 
keep the surface moist and green, also that ample precau- 
tions have peer taken against the danger of dry inflammable 
matter by the forest rangers. 

Lumber piles up at a tremendous rate around the Chau- 
diere. Piling ground is now becoming decidedly limited. 
J. R. Booth has to restrict ‘the output of his sawmills on 
account of lack of piling ground and the difficulties of ship- 
ping the lumber away just now. ane 

Walter F. Dixon resigned his position as general man- 
ager of the Colonial Lumber Company, of Ontogonish, the 
largest concern of its kind in Eastern Nova Scotia. Mr. 
Dixon retains his large interest in the company as one of 
the principal stockholders. He expresses confidence in the 
future of Nova Scotia hardwoods. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., July 5.—There is little change to uote 
in trade conditions, about the only active demand being 
for spruce for shell casings. There is a slight improve- 
ment noticeable in the demand throughout western Ontario, 
where building operations are nearer normality than in 
Toronto. The extent of the reaction in this city is indi- 
cated by the figures showing the building permits issued for 
the first six months of 1915, which represented a value of 
$3,184,197, compared with $13,476,140 for the corresponding 
period of last year. The number of buildings erected dur- 
ing the six months was 607, compared with 1,188 for the 
first half of 1914. Retailers buy conservatively, doing a 
hand to mouth trade and looking for concessions. While 
there is some price cutting in hemlock prices for other woods 
are generally well maintained. The export trade with the 
United States shows some improvement, the principal in- 
quiries being for pine and hardwoods. 

McCrea & Sharp (Ltd.), of Sudbury, have obtained a con- 
tract for 7,000 cords of pulpwood to be delivered along the 
Elk Lake branch of the Timispaning & Northern Ontario 
Railway and have sublet a number of contracts to settlers. 

H. R. MeMillan, special trade commissioner to Great Brit- 
ain, reports to the Department of Trade and Commerce that 
the most active branch of the timber industry is the box 
shook business—large shipments of war supplies having 
greatly increased the consumption of box timber—which 
amounts to about 15,000 tons measurement a week. The 
timber used in Europe for this purpose is largely whitewood, 
a close grained, tasteless, odorless wood, similar to Canadian 
spruce, and redwood. The whitewood is preferred, com- 
mands a slightly higher price and is used for food products. 
The whitewood and redwood usually come from the lumber 
shipping districts of Sweden, Norway and Russia. The sup- 
ply is now confined to Swedish and Norwegian shipments. 
Comparatively small quantities of white spruce box timber 
are imported from eastern Canada, and the eastern States. 
Small quantities of gum and other American box timbers 
are also imported. The preference, however, is for a white- 
wood similar in appearance, weight and quality to the 
Swedish whitewood. These requisites are fully met in the 
white spruce of eastern Canada and the silver spruce of 
western Canada. 








IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., July 3.—Items of activity crop up 
ever and anon, from week to week, indicating that the 


industry is at least holding its own. C. W. Scarff and 
R. Stevenson, who recently started logging operations at 
Poweli Lake, will add 25 or 30 more men to the payroll 
within the next few days. This is another sign that the log 
production is steadily increasing. George W. Hoag and asso- 
ciates, of Spokane, Wash., have purchased 6,000,000 feet of 
white pine in east Kootenay from the Mankin Lumber & Pole 
Company, and will construct a mill at Hall. The amount in- 
volved was $120,000. Eastern parties will take the cut. 

‘The British steamer Trevince, under charter to the Ad- 
miralty, has arrived here from Chemainus and will complete 
a cargo of Jumber at the Hastings mill. 

Hon. W. R. Ross has received word that the 160,000 
creosoted railway ties shipped to the order of the Bengal & 
Northwestern Railway, India, have given complete satisfac- 
tion. Further orders for ties for railways in India are in 
prospect, but the lack of tonnage has caused them to be held 
in abeyance. The success of the trial order gives strength to 
the belief that once shipping is available further business 
will be secured. 


line summer weather is resulting in forest fires. It is only- 


a matter of a few days’ warm sun before a fire is started, and 
in the northern districts the second bunch of blazes have 
started. None of these have been particularly serious, though 
difficulty has been experienced in fighting them. So far this 
season rainfalls have been frequent, but the warm weather is 
now starting in in earnest. 








CALIFORNIA 











FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, July 3.—San Francisco’s large finan- 
cial institutions are in excellent condition and a sub- 
stantial increase is reported in the deposits in the 
national banks. A representative of the American National 
Bank declares the crop situation in California as to yield is 
nearly as favorable as could be wished for. Reports from 
some sections, while indicating below normal crops in a few 
instances, are more than offset by returns from other points 
promising the maximum. 

On the whole July opened with a healthier tone to the 
lumber trade in this market. 'fhe domestic cargo trade is no 
strenger, although coastwise freight rates have advanced 25 
cents. This means that while about 25 cents has been taken 
off the selling price of fir 25 cents has been added to the 
freight to this city, making 50 cents less for the mills. This 
applies only to common lumber. Indications are of a stiffen- 
ing in the upper grades. Local lumber agents are trying to 
put the price of lumber up so as to cover the increase in 
ireights, for the mills can not afford to absorb any more of 
the advance in freight rates. The advance in ‘coastwise 
freights holds firm, with a prospect of still higher rates being 
quoted in the near future, 

While there is a regular volume of export trade in redwood 
and fir to Australia and the west coast of South America, 
future operations are greatly hampered by the extreme 
scarcity of vessels for offshore business. The mill price on fir 
for the remainder of this year is about $8 and practically no 
additional vessels are available. For the first half of 1916 $9 
is quoted, with a few cargoes being done at $8.50, and very 
little tonnage available. : ‘ 5 ; 

Seventeen building contracts were filed for record last week, 
representing a total investment in buildings of $54,000. This 
is far below the average for local building construction, 
exclusive of municipal and other public structures, during 
recent years. Building permits issued by the building inspec. 
tion department of the board of works during June showed a 
total valuation of $891,000 as compared with $1,308,000 
during June, 1914. : 

M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber Company, 
who has just returned from the mill at Castella where sugar 
and white pine lumber is being cut for the eastern market 
says that the new box factory, which has just been completed 
will be started up about July 19. He says there is a good out- 
look for an increase in demand for box lumber when the new 
fruit season opens the latter part of the month. Prices, how- 
ever, are quite low. i 
Z Forty new men have been placed on the pay roll of the 
Hwauna Box Factory at Klamath Falls. A day and night 
shift will be maintained throughout the remainder of the sea- 
son, as the mill has orders ahead for the next three months. 
R. A. Johnson is building a mill near Klamath Falls and 
there are other new enterprises under way in that district. 

: There was a large attendance at a luncheon at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club on July 1, which was tendered 
to Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, by the Douglas Fir Club and 
the redwood manufacturers. An instructive address on 
topics of vital interest to Pacific coast lumbermen was made 
by Mr. Seidel, who is president and manager of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Company. Fred Moser, who accompanied Mr. 
Seidel to this city to visit the exposition, was present at the 
luncheon, as well as a number of representative men inter- 
ested in the redwood and fir lumber trade. Mr. Seidel empha- 
sized the necessity of advertising by manufacturers to meet 
wood substitute competition. 

Just before leaving for Boston today on a business trip, 
Fred 8S. Palmer, manager of the lumber shipping department 
ot A. B. Field & Co., this city, said that the rail business to 
Arizona and New Mexico had improved since the copper min- 
ing business had revived. ‘There are better inquiries for sugar 
and white pine lumber. Foreign inquiries are a little better 
in some quarters. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., July 3.—The most encouraging 
happening in the lumber world for months is the advance 
this week in vessel freight rates on lumber from northern 
mills to this port. The rate has advanced from $3.50 a 
thousand to $4.00, resulting in an increase in value of 50¢ 
a thousand of all the dealers’ stocks on hand. This has 
of course advanced all mill prices of lumber. Sawed to 
order Oregon pine is now quoted at $10.50 base instead 
of $10.00. Ceiling and flooring are also advanced 50c¢ 
a thousand. This advance in freight is a gain for the 
mills owning vessels, as nearly all do. The underlying 
cause of the freight advance is the transferring of the 
large lumber carriers from the Pacific coastwise lumber 
trade to the Atlantic export trade of cotton, wheat, etc., 
thereby bringing about a scarcity of tonnage for lumber 
shipments on the Pacific coast. As yet the advance in 
freights has not been felt by the redwood mills in this 
state which have not advanced their prices. Further 
advances in freights are looked for shortly, as the scarcity 
of bottoms is more perceptibly noticed. 

The Whiting Mead Commercial Company has decided 
to consolidate their three lumber yards here and have 
moved all stock of two of them to their main yard, at 
9th and Maple streets. ; 

A number of yards are taking inventory this week, 
as it is the end of a six months period. Few expect 
to show profit from the last six months business but 
with the promising future that everyone looks forward 
to, the next six months should show up considerably 
better. 















LAND TITLE BUILDING Ric =n 
PHILADELPHIA 


PINE 


CYPRESS. 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 








N. C. 
Arkansas 
Yellow 
White 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 
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Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxitapetruix: pa. 


THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., _ Philadelphia 

















Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 


William Whitmer & Sons 














Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Marufacturers and Wholesalers — 





SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















White Pine bran eat Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Another Bulletin 


of those illustrated, 
attention—getting 
single column 


Lumber Ads 


just off the press. If 
you don’t get Bulle- 
tin regularly, ask to 
be put on the list. 








but they don't begin to equal 
the faults found in poor siding, 
and even tho builders who use 
our siding do occasionally find 
sign painters attracted to it 
because it takes paint readily 
and holds it. there's some 
satisfaction in knowing paint A . L 

once applied will stay a long b 

time If you're willing to take merican um erman 
a chance on such siding we've 

gor ie 431 South Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 


(Name and Address) 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ. 
EVERETT, WasH. 








A Trade 
Builder 


worthy of any retailer’s backing—should be worthy 
of the manufacturers name—plainly stamped on his 
products so that identification is certain. When 


you sell 
“Electric Brand” 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 


you can point to the above Trade-Mark and show 
your customer the maker stands behind you in 
guaranteeing quality. 


We ship Fir Flooring and Lumber; Cedar Siding 
and Shingles in Straight or Mixed Cars and 
are shipping all stock orders within 48 hours. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT, WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


‘J 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 





























-C. M.STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 









/ H.P:GILBERT, - .- Walla Walla, Wash 














TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











J. A. Smith, of F. Smith & Son, Clinton, Iowa, was 
a Chicago business visitor one day during the week. 


E. A. Gooding, president of the Wisconsin Box Com- 
pany, of Wausau, Wis., visited in Chicago trade cir- 
cles Wednesday of this week. 

U. A. Swissholm, treasurer and manager of the 
Portsmouth Veneer & Panel Company, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, was a recent Chicago visitor. 

W. N. Kelley, of the W. N. Kelley Company, a well 
known wholesale lumber firm at Detroit, Mich., spent a 
day or two this week with the Chicago trade. 

J. W. Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was a visitor in Chicago lumber circles this 
week, looking after business and renewing acquaint- 
ances, 

W. A. Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lum- 
ber Company, Beaumont, Tex., spent part of the week 
in Chieago, getting a line on the local yellow pine sit- 
uation. 

R. J. Lockwood, secretary and general manager of 
the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Company, of 
Memphis, Tenn., was a Chicago visitor Tuesday of 
this week. 

George Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, Lumber Exchange Building, Chicago, has 
just returned from a trip to the company’s mill at 
Brinson, Ga. 


W. A. Holt and family of Oconto, Wis., left for 
California this week to attend the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, visit points in the Northwest and Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Charles R. Currie, secretary and treasurer of the 
Ruddock-Orleans Cypress Company, of New Orleans, 
La., passed through Chicago the early part of this 
week, on his way home from an eastern trip. 

John Edinger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who represents 
the Vilas County Lumber Company, of Winegar, Wis., 
paid Chicago lumber circles one of his periodical visits 
this week, looking after business for his concern. 

George K. Smith, former secretary of the Yellow 
Pine Association, and now a member of Sherman, Smith 
& Bennett, lumber dealers, Chicago, is away from 
Chicago a few days this week on a business trip to 
Kansas City and southwestern points. 

M. G. Truman, vice president of the Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Company, 1605 McCormick building, Chi- 
cago, returned Sunday from a week’s trip to eastern 
Canada. Mr. Truman said that business conditions 
in that part of Canada are quiet and interest chiefly 
centers on Canada’s part in the European war. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Blackwell and Pan- 
handle lumber companies, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
with headquarters at Spokane, Wash., is spending sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week on business connected 
with his concern. Mr. Lewis has arranged for the out- 
put of his plant to be sold in Michigan and western 
Ohio by John D. Elliott & Co., of Detroit, Mich. 

Adair Lockman, sales manager of the Germain Com- 
pany, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and A. C. Stewart, New Or- 
leans representative of the Germain Company, were 
visitors at the Chicago offices of the company during 
the week. The Chicago offices are now located in 
Room 652 Railway Exchange building and A. B. 
Brooks is the new representative in this territory. 

Visitors at the Chicago offices of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association during the week included 
G. von Platen, of the G. von Platen Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Owen M. Bruner, of the Owen 
M. Bruner Company, of Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. 
Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, of 
Marinette, Wis., and K. F. Williams, of the Anchor 
Lumber Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


H. H. Bishop, general manager of the Thessalon 
Lumber Company, of Thessalon, Ont., spent a few 
days in Chicago during the week. Mr. Bishop states 
that floods in Alberta have done considerable dam- 
age to wheat, especially in the Edmonton district, and 
lumbermen are anxious to learn just what extent 
this damage has reached, as it will have a marked 
effect on the limber situation in that part of Canada. 


Friends of S. C. Bennett, president of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Company, Monadnock building, 
Chicago, are receiving postal cards from him, mailed 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., where he and his family 
are spending their vacation. Mr. Bennett says he is 
not trying to sell lumber at present, as he is next to 
all the good things and has no time for business 
cares. 

Arthur M. Scutt, of Elizabethton, Tenn., has joined 
the selling force of the John J. Soble Lumber Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Seutt has been connected 


with the Soble company for two years as a buyer 
in Tennessee, but will now be on the selling end, 
with headquarters at Rochester and with Pennsyl- 
vania and western New York as his territory. He 
is a lumberman of twenty-five years’. experience. | For 
thirteen years he was with the John T. Dixon Lumber 
Company, of Elizabethton, Tenn., and was also formerly 
employed by the J. Walter Wright Lumber Company, of 
Mountain City, Tenn, 

J. S. Weidman, jr., vice president and treasurer of 
the Weidman & Son Company, manufacturer of hard- 
wood and hemlock lumber, Trout Creek, Mich., accom- 
panied by his brother, Robert M. Weidman, and _ his 
uncle, Floyd Mitchell, of the Holmes Milling Company, 
Trout Creek, was in Chicago and visited the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN offices on Thursday of this week. The gen- 
tlemen were about to depart for a visit to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco and 
expected to be gone thirty days. They report condi- 
tions as good as could be expected at this time in manu- 
facturing and distributing from the Trout Creek dis- 
trict. 

John D, Elliott, formerly vice president of the Empire 
Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., representing that 
concern in Minneapolis, was a Chicago visitor this week 
and was an appleciated caller at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Elliott was en route home 
from Toledo, Ohio, where he had been in ccnnection 
with a deal by which the Elliott-Wean Lumber Com- 
pany has purchased the Toledo property and business 
or the Empire Lumber Company, of which E. H. Wean 
has been manager. The Elliott-Wean Lumber Company 
will continue the business at Toledo formerly conducted 
by the Empire Lumber Company, with E. H. Wean 
remaining as manager, Mr. Elliott has organized a 
wholesale concern under the name of John D. Elliott 
& Co., and will be located at 1809 Ford Building, 
Detroit, Mich. This concern will carry on a general 
wholesale lumber business and will represent in Mich- 
igan and western Ohio the Blackwell & Panhandle lum- 
ber companies, of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, with headquar- 
ters at Spokane, Wash. 





SUPPLIES REDWOOD ON SHORT NOTICE. 

The delivering of a piece of clear redwood 12x18—18 
feet long in Cleveland, Ohio, nine days after the receipt 
of the order is something that the Redwood Manufac- 
turers’ Company, Pittsburg, Cal., did the other day, 
which merely illustrates its facilities for supplying any- 
thing in the way of redwood lumber products and on 
the shortest possible notice. This particular case is of 
interest.. On June 7 the Redwood Manufacturers’ Com- 
pany received a wire from the Putnam Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, its Cleveland represeitative, 





_ requesting that this piece of redwood be expressed at 


once. Such an order being out of the ordinary, espe- 
cially as it was to go by express, W. M. Casey, general 
sales manager of the Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, 
was curious to know for what purpose it was intended, 
so after making the shipment he wrote the Putnam 
Lumber Company, making inquiry, and received in reply 
the following interesting letter: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 17, 1915. 

REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ COMPANY, Pittsburg, Cal. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the 11th referring to the stick 
of redwood which was shipped by express received this morn- 
ing. The writer went down to the “flats” to tell Potter-Teare 
about the shipment and found that the stick was already in 
the planing mill, having arrived some time last evening or 
re morning. This was quick work and they certainly appre- 
ciate it. 

We just found out this morning as to the purpose for which 
this stick was integded. All we knew about it before was that 
a certain architect here had specified this piece for some work 
and insisted on having it, no matter what the cost would be. 
We leard this morning that a well known Oy man of 
Cleveland, while traveling abroad or somewhe e in this coun- 
try—we do not know just where it was—saw a piece of work 
something in the nature of a pergola, which he admired very 
much and made a sketch of this work. As soon as he returned 
home he intended to have this structure built, but died before 
he kad accomplished what he had set out to do. Now, it seems 
that his wife found this drawing and took it to this architect 
to have him build the structure according to the drawing left 
by the husband and this is the outcome. She insisted that 
the work be done immediately as‘a sort of memorial to her 
husband, expense being no object. 

Again we thank you for handling the order in the way you 
did and we want to say that the timber arrived in excellent 
shape, and was commented upon by several dealers on the 
“flats.” In fact, two or three of them told the writer at the 
Board of Lumber Dealers’ lunch room today that they had 
never seen a prettier stick of lumber. 

PUTNAM LUMBER COMPANY, 
E. L. Southern. 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company at Pittsburg, 
Cal., now has on hand the largest stock of redwood 
lumber it has ever had in the twelve years it has been 
in business. Its latest stock sheet shows from 40,000,000 
to 45,000,000 feet on sticks, which is in addition to the 
manufactured stock that is held in warehouse. Busi- 
ness has kept up very well and prices are steady and, 
it .is expected, it will continue -without any material 
change. The company reports that its business this 
year is far better than it was in 1913, notwithstanding 
the general business depression, and it has been found 
necessary to run the plant overtime. This would indi- 
cate that redwood is growing in popularity through- 
out the eastern States and also that the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Company is building up a steady de- 
mand for redwood products because of its courteous 
treatment of its customers and its prompt handling of 
all orders, together with facilities that make it possible 
to ship anything in redwood on the shortest possible 
notice. 


Recently four lumber steamers docked at the Red- 
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wood Manufacturers Company’s wharves at Pittsburg 
in one day to discharge the largest consignment of 
lumber ever received at the mill at one time. The 
steamers were the Caspar, Rainier, Katherine and 
Whitesboro, all having come from Humboldt County, 
loaded with redwood. 





WILL CELEBRATE CHICAGO MARKET WEEK. 


The first week in August has been designated by” the 
Chicago Association of Commerce as ‘‘Chicago Market 
Week’’ and, codperating with the association with a view 
of making "this celebration a complete success, Mayor 
William Hale Thompson has issued a proclamation in- 
viting visitors from all parts of the country to come 
to Chicago on this occasion and take advantage of the 
opportunity for combining business with summer resort 
pleasures, his proclamation being as follows: 

To THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN 

STATUS : 


Believing it to be appropriate that Chicago, the Great Central 
Market, should celebrate annually the supremacy of its com- 
mercial facilities, I, William Haile Thompson, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, do hereby ‘proclaim the week of August 2 to 7, 1915, 
inclusive, to be known and observed as “Chicago ‘Market 
Week,” this week to be devoted to demonstration of the 
greatness of Chicago’s trade and industries. ‘To all residents 
of the territory adjacent to Chicago I extend a most cordial 
invitation to visit this city for business and for pleasure dur- 
ing this week. 

I call upon all citizens of Chicago, and especially its mer- 
chants and manufacturers, to join in providing a display of 
Chicago merchandise that shall Lear grag to the significance 
and the success of ‘Chicago Market We 

Further, I urge all citizens to make extraordinary efforts 
for the entertainment of the city’s guests during this week, 
and request every citizen to do his part so that no visitor to 
the city during ‘“‘Chicago Market Week” shall depart without 
being convinced, not only that Chicago is the World’s greatest 
Summer Resort, but that it is a good place to come to, a good 
place to do business in, to play in and a good place to revisit. 


For the entertainment of the thousands of visitors who 
are expected in Chicago during that week recreation 
and amusement features will be presented on an extraor- 
dinary scale, among the amusements being aquatic sports, 
hydroplane and aviation features, special excursions on 
Lake Michigan, speedway races for motoreycles and 
automobiles, special bills at all theaters, amusement parks 
and gardens and other places of amusement, exhibitions 
and demonstrations of armored automobiles built for 
the European war and many other attractive features. 
All of the trade subdivisions of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce are codperating in this effort to make Chi- 
cago Market Week a unique and unusually attractive 
event that will bring to the city thousands of out of 
town visitors on business‘and pleasure bent. 





HOUSE ORGAN EDITORS PLAN PUBLICATION 
OF A ‘‘HOUSE ORGAN.’’ 


When there was organized an association of House 
Organ Editors during the recent convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World in Chicago, the 
honor of being its first president fell to Charles H. 
MacIntosh, well known in the lumber and machinery 
trade as editor of ‘‘Logging,’’ formerly ‘‘Steam En- 
gineering,’’ the House Organ of the Clyde Iron Works, 
of Duluth, Minn. The conference, which ended with 
the election of Mr, MacIntosh as president, was attended 
by 129 house organ editors and all of these made appli- 
cation for membership in the new organization. The 
first work of the organization will be the preparation for 
the publishing of a volume containing a complete record 
of the proceedings at the Chicago conference. It is 
hoped that later on a House Organ for house organ 
editors will be established and. published by the organi- 
zation. Should the journal be launched Mr. MacIntosh 
will become its editor-in-chief. 





EVERY PHASE OF THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 
ILLUSTRATED. 


‘¢Believing that in years to come future generations 
of Mississippians would be unable to conceive how their 
State appeared in former days, or the manner in which 
lumber is manufactured at the present time, this com- 
pany, for the benefit of posterity, has covered every 
phase of the hardwood industry with moving pictures. 
These pictures commence with a view taken in this tract, 
typical of its entire appearance. In taking the movies 
many still pictures were obtained. For those who were 
not fortunate to see the movies this booklet was pre- 
pared, aithough it will no doubt prove of interest to 
many who saw the films exhibited, as it will bring to 
mind many scenes shown in the moving pictures.’’ 

The foregoing paragraph, taken from a pubiication 
by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, of Charleston, 
Miss., entitled ‘‘The Hardwood Lumber and Farming 
Industries of Mississippi, as Shown in Moving Pic- 
tures, Panama-Pacific Exposition,’’ is explanatory of 
the booklet. ‘‘This tract’’ referred to in the quoted 
paragraph is an area of 74,000 timbered acres on which 
the Lamb-Fish Lumber Company operates what is said 
to be the largest hardwood mill in the world and in 
regard to which the company’s booklet says: 

Records do not indicate that there is to be found any- 
where else in the Yazoo Delta any single tract as large as 
this or as well located. Inasmuch as the soil is so well 
adapted to farming purposes, and acreage too valuable to 
permit of forest conservation, commercial co aggre sopcn have 
made necessary removal of this timber. The poy ed has 
already cut over other properties aggregating 28,000 acres, 
but the cream of its holdings has been kept intact until the 
last few months. 

The booklet and the ‘‘movie’’ films that it reproduces 
and which are on exhibition at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition illustrate, as the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company reasonably claims, ‘‘every phase of 
the hardwood industry.’’ The illustrations, supple- 
mented by condensed but comprehensive text, depict in 
exhaustive detail woods work, logging, log train and 


mill operation, including sawing, edging, trimming, kiln 
drying, lumber stacking, rail and water shipping, the 
Lamb-Fish plantations ‘at T andy, Miss., and elsewhere, 
its power plants in detail, offices, officers’ residences, 
stores, clearing cut-over lands for cultivation, selling of 
cut-over lands to actual settlers, store operations, exten- 
sive provision for recreation for the company’s em- 
ployees, and a wealth of other matter that makes modest 
the company’s claim for the character of the booklet 
and indicates a treat for those who see the Lamb-Fish 
Lumber Company’s exhibition of educational moving 
picture films at the big exposition at San Francisco. 





TAKES ANOTHER ‘‘STEP UP.’’ 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6.—Readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, particularly those located in the 
Northwest, will be both surprised and pleased to learn 
that P. H. (Henry) Anderes, formerly with the Mac- 
Gillis & Gibbs and the Pendleton & Gilkey interests, 
has taken another ‘‘step up,’’ and will in the future be 
known as the secretary and general manager of the 
Learned Cedar Company, with head offices and main 
yard located at Escanaba, Mich. 

When ‘‘Smiling’’ Henry Anderes first took charge of 
a territory back in 1907 for the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., his ability not only to 
sell goods, but to bring about a degree of harmony in 
the trade hitherto unknown, was instantly recognized, 





P. H. ANDERES, OF ESCANABA, MICH. ; 
Secretary and General Manager Learned Cedar Company. 


and among the younger coterie there is not a man in 
the ‘‘ring’’ who has done more to unify the methods, 
aims and desires of the white cedar interests of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. Anderes is moving his family to Michigan and, 
it is said, will make Escanaba his future home. With 
him go the best wishes for complete success from every 
firm or individual in the trade with whom he has ever 
come in contact. 

It is understood that the policy of the new firm will 
be entirely under the jurisdiction and direction of Mr. 
Anderes, the basis of which will be an up-to-date ag- 
gressive selling campaign. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALE HOUSE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 6—One more new wholesale 
house has been added to the Philadelphia contingent, this 
one being a specialist in yellow and North Carolina pine. 
The firm name is the Dennison Lumber Company, and 
should not be confused with the Denison Lumber Com- 
pany, of Hagerstown, Md. It is a partnership, com- 
posed of John M. Dennison and Beverly E. Barksdale. 
The latter has had experience in all branches of the lumber 
business and for some time was in the manufacturing end 
at Hartsville, S. C. The new concern has opened offices 
at 310-311 Penn Square Building, 1414 South Penn 
Square, and already is doing a promising volume of 
business, 





A DOUGLAS FIR SELLING ORGANIZATION 
WELL EQUIPPED. 


An artistic little pamphlet has just been gotten out 
by the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore., 
entitled ‘‘Brevities.’’ As its name indicates, it is 
brief and to the point and tells of the organization and 
‘‘abilities for service’? of the company, of which E. B. 
Hazen is vice president and the guiding spirit. Mr. 
Hazen is also manager of the Bridal Veil Lumbering 
Company, with plant at Bridal Veil, near Portland, 
and is one of the most public spirited lumbermen of 
the north Pacific coast. The booklet declares that the 
purpose of -the organization is to place the output of 
five of the best Northwest milis at the direct command 
of the trade, through an office equipped to place orders 
where it sees fit, thus insuring dispatch and ‘‘selective 
application.’’ The mills referred to besides the Bridal 
Veil Lumbering Company are the Portland Lumber 
Company, the Peninsula Lumber Company, Portland; 
the Coast Range Lumber Company, Mable, Ore., and 
the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, Linnton, Ore. 

Regarding the quality of the timber it declares that 
no other Douglas fir is equal to that in the fog belt 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Coast Range of moun- 
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tains, and three mills maintain their own camps in 
that timber. ‘‘They draw via the Columbia River, 
from the old growth yellow fir of the lower Columbia, 
the young growth bastard fir of fifty miles up river, or 
the sound knotted red fir of the mountains near the 
Willamette.’* Another plant has a fine type of Douglas 
fir on the upper Columbia as well as the only large 
avaiable supply of noble fir. Each plant has modern 
equipment, sawmills, dry kilns, and planing mill facili- 
ties. In addition to handling the output of these mills 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Company has facilities for 
buying elsewhere among north Coast mills, furnishing 
additional capacity when necessary. The pamphlet 
states that the Douglas Fir Lumber Company differs 
from any large manufacturer because of wider range 
ot timber, equipment, and other facilities at the source 
of supply, also of superior selling and of the expediting 
organization in the producing zone and in the consum- 
ing field. It also differs from other wholesalers, accord- 
ing to the pamphlet, in this way: ‘‘ Being large manu- 
facturers and stumpage owners as well as merchants, 
we have a more genuine interest in building a further 
satisfactory reputation for the fir industry.’’ 

Officers of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, besides 
Vice President Hazen, are C. A. Mauk, president, To- 
ledo, Ohio; F. C. Young, treasurer, and Ben H. Hazen, 
secretary, Portland, Ore. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 6.—The building industry 
made a very good showing in Milwaukee during the 
first six months of the year, considering general busi- 
ness, according to the building inspector. During the first 
half of the year, permits were issued aggregating $4,472,725, 
as compared with $5,627,088 during the first six months of 
1914. 

There was only a slight falling off in the amount of new 
building launched during June. Four hundred and_ five 
permits were issued for structures to cost $838,841, as 
against 437 permits and an investment of $887,889 during 
tne corresponding month a year ago. During the week just 
closed the building investment amounted to $209,507, as 
compared with $217,938 during the corresponding period 
in 1914. 

Milwaukee wholesale lumbermen say that one of the 
brightest features of the present situation is the fairly 
active demand from retailers about the State. There seems 
to be considerable building going on in the smaller cities 
and towns and in the country districts of Wisconsin. Crops 
were fine last year, the outlook was_ never better for 
bumper crops than it is at this time, and money is a little 
easier at most points about the State than it is in Mil- 
waukee. Wholesalers are confident that before the season 
ends a record amount of building will have been_ done. 
Dealers are not carrying especially heavy stocks and most 
of them are making good inquiries and placing some good 
orders at this time. 

While the general factory trade is inclined to place or- 
ders only for its immediate needs, the business from this 
source is fairly large. The flooring trade is especially 
active and it is reported that maple flooring is scarce 
in some lines. The demand for hardwood for general 
interior finish holds up fairly well. The furniture manu- 
facturers buy rather carefully and the demand from the 
farm implement plants is hardly as active as it was some 
time ago. 

Milwaukee lumbermen are much interested in the an- 
nouncement that the shippers’ bureau of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers’ Association is being reorganized for the 
purpose of making the department of much greater service 
to the members of the organization. Secretary Frank Barry, 
a traffic expert of national prominence, recently elected to 
the office, took up plans for this work immediately after 
taking hold of the position. The intention is to have 
the department act in the capacity of a traffic auditing 
bureau, as well as looking after the general shipping 
interests for members of the organization. 

Lumbermen of central and northern Wisconsin are much 
interested in the ruling recently made by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission on concentration rates from various 
points to Wausau and Grand Rapids. The commission 
ruled against the Chicago & North Western Railroad and 
ordered that the carload rates in effect for lumber, for 
manufacturers and reshipment, prior to the filing of the 
tariff bill, No. 12737-B, be reéstablished. The road had 
attempted to increase the concentration rates from various 
points to Wausau and Grand Rapids. ; 

Kopplin & Kopplin have begun operation in their new 
sawmill at Iron River, Wis. The bulk of the output at the 
start will go into the company’s yards for the benefit of 
the concern’s retail and wholesale trade. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsukosH, Wis., July 6—The large log drive on 
the Menominee River reached Marinette last Saturday 
after a two months’ journey from Paint River. The 
drive included 25,000,000 feet, the smallest in the history of 
lumber operations in the State. Ex-Senator Isaac Stephen- 
son watched the completion of the drive. It was the 
seventy-fifth drive in which the senator has taken part. 
The first drive was under his supervision, as president of 
the Menominee River Boom Company, and every drive since 
then has been directed by him. No other extensive indus- 
try in the world has had the active direction of its héad for 
so long a time. Next year will see the last log drive on the 
river and probably not much more than 20,000,000 will be 
brought down. 

John Schroeder, of Ashland, has purchased 23,000 acres 
of longleaf pine in Florida. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, Wrs., July 5.—The plants of the Paine 
Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, are being operated 
under the receivership eleven hours a day. 

Andrew Jensen, of New London, plans to cut about 2,500,- 
000 feet of mixed timber along the Pelican River and about an 
equal amount near Elton this coming season. “GG 

The Hatten Lumber Company, of New London, is shipping 
several cars of hard maple and birch to Portland, Ore., and 
consignments of basswood to Philadelphia and New York. 
The freight charges are said almost to equal the price of the 
lumber. 

Most of the local factories will close for only a brief period 
this month for the usual repairs. The Phoenix Chair Com- 
pany will not close at all, having a very busy season in prog- 
ress. The Northern Furniture Company officials also say its 
company will not close down. The Crocker Chair Company 
will make most of its repairs during regular operation. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 6—Minneapolis building 
permits for June reached the total of $1,350,535 in 
estimated cost, compared with $1,604,195 for the same 
month last year. The permit valuations for the first half of 
the year totaled $7,968,555, making a good comparison with 
last year’s record total. St. Paul permits for June aggregated 
$1,169,946 in value. 

fligh water in the upper Mississippi River has compelled 
the Mississippi & Run River Boom Company to tie up its 
drive of logs, and about 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 feet are held 
in storage pockets from Monticello to St. Cloud until the river 
subsides. There is an ample supply here for the mills for 
some time to come. 

D. R. Lammers, of the S. H. L. Lumber Company, Spokane, 
Wash., is in the city conferring with local officers of the 
Learned Lumber Company, the western company’s representa- 
tive in this market. 

F. W. Lewis, sales manager of the Panhandle Lumber Com- 
pany and the Blackwell Lumber Company, Spokane, is in 
Minneapolis on business, and has been conferring here with 
S. H. Hall and Ed Wingate, who travel for the two companies 
in North and South Dakota, respectively. 

. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Company, 
Spokane, is here conferring with E. O. Hawksett, eastern 
representative, and looking over the business situation at this 
end of the line. 

Beginning July 1, the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company, 
this city, have taken over the exclusive sale of the fir and 
spruce products of the Willapa Lumber Company, Raymond, 
Wash., in the territory of Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and eastern Montana. The Willapa Lumber Company operates 
a large sawmill plant at Raymond, cutting old growth fir and 
spruce timber from the Willapa Harbor region. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutH, Minn., July 7.—There have been a number 
of sales of moderate size in the Duluth market lately, 
but none of them apparently has been announced. The 
Cook & Ketcham Company, however, has sold about 4,000,- 
000 feet of lumber to go East by the lake route. Business 
conditions improve slowly but quite steadily in the North- 
west and there should soon be a strong demand in the car 
trade. The good prespects for a bountiful crop in the North- 
west and the assurance of good prices for the same cheer 
the farmers. 

A healthy condition of building exists in Duluth. During 
the first six months of the present year 901 permits were 
issued, calling for a total estimated expenditure of $1,356,- 
448. May was the banner month, registering $294,148. 

Thirty salesmen and subagents of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Company, of Duluth and Superior, were guests of the 
company on an outing of several days to the camps above 
Virginia, 

The weather has been rather backward in northern Minne- 
sota until recently. There was an excess of cold, wet periods 
but crops are not greatly delayed. 
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JOHNSTON-NUNEZ.—D. V. Johnston, sales manager 
of the Acme Lumber Co., of New Orleans, La., and Miss 
Mercedes Nunez, also of New Orleans, were united in 
marriage June 30 at the Church of the Sacred Heart. 
After a wedding reception at the home of Mr. Johnston's 
parents, the young couple left for Waveland, Miss., 
where they will spend several weeks and will then take 
up their residence in New Orleans. 


LITTLEFIELD-THOMAS.—John Littlefield, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Elmer Littlefield, of Brewer, and a well 
known member of the Maine lumber trade, married July 
1 Miss Irma Wells Thomas, one of the most popular and 
talented of Brewer’s young women. The ceremony was 
performed by the Rev. E. M. Cousins, of the First Con- 
gregational church, where the bride, who is a very ac- 
complished soprano singer, is the soloist in the choir. 
Mr. and Mrs. Littlefield will be at home to their friends 
after September 1 in a residence erected for them in 
South Main Street. 





WILSON-KREUTZER.—A wedding of unusual inter- 
est to lumbering interests in Wisconsin was that of 
Perry Morton Wilson, son of B. F. Wilson, of Wausau, 
Wis., who holds extensive lumbering property in British 
Columbia, and Miss Ruth Knox Kreutzer, daughter of 
Aldrew L. Kreutzer and granddaughter of S. G. Knox, 
pioneer lumberman of Wisconsin. The ceremony was 
performed at the Universalist, Church at Wausau June 30. 


BRIDGES-PUMPHREY.—John Henry Bridges and Miss 
Clara Maude Pumphrey, daughter of Mrs. William Pum- 
phrey, were married July 5 at the home of the bride’s 
mother. by Rev. Wood Stewart, of Seattle, a cousin of 
the groom. Following a several weeks’ wedding trip in 
California, Mr. and Mrs. Bridges will make their home 
in Tacoma. Mr. Bridges is a graduate of Yale 1904 class 
of forestry and was assistant forester in the Government 
service in the Philippines before coming to Tacoma, since 
which time he has been with the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. 

DASHIELL-CHAMBERS. — Franklin Dashiell, con- 
nected with the National Building & Supply Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., and especially in charge of the stained 
shingle department of that corporation, and Miss Char- 
lotte Chambers, of the Monumental city, were married 
June 24, the ceremony being performed by Rev. Charles 
Fiske. Mr. Dashiell has been connected with the lum- 
ber business for some years. 


M’CARTHY-CONNELLY.— Members of the lumber 
manufacturing industry of central Maine attended the 
wedding June 30 of John F. McCarthy, superintendent of 
the Sterns mill in East Hampton, and Miss Elizabeth 
Connelly, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Connelly, of 
261 Brich Street, Bangor, Me. Mr. McCarthy is the son 
of Mr. John McCarthy, a well known Bangor man and is 
very popular and highly esteemed among his many 
friends in the sawmill business. 


GLASTER-GREENWOOD.—Charles H. Glaster, pay- 
master of the Great Northern Paper Co., the largest 
timberland owner in Maine, and Miss Grace May Green- 
wood, daughter of Mrs. Frederick Alfred Greenwood, of 
Mattawamkeag, Me.. were married June 30 at the Matta- 
wamkeag Universalist church, 


BARTELME-DONALDSON.—Tonnies T. Bartelme, vice 
president of the Bartelme Company, wholesalers of hard- 
wood in Minneapolis, Minn., and Miss Wiiliamina Donald- 
son were married June 16 at Westminster church, Min- 
neapolis. F. M. Bartelme, brother of the groom, was the 
best man and Miss Alice Corrigan was maid of honor. 
The young couple are on an extended eastern tour, and 
on their return will be at home eat 72 Groveland Terrace, 
Minneapolis. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Glendale-Peoria—The Peoples Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Peoples Lumber & Supply Co. 

ARKANSAS. Benton—The Penton Cabinet Works has 
dissolved as a corporation. 

Turrell—The Baker Lumber Co. is liquidating. 

CALIFORNIA. San Martin—C. B. Cox has been suc- 
ceeded by Cox: Bros. 





COLORADO. Wray—F. D. Johnson has sold his lum- 
ber yard to Amos Carl. 
FLORIDA. Lakeland—The Carter Manufacturing Co. 


has resumed operation. 

IDAHO. Payette—The Central Lumber & Coal Co. 
has filed petition for dissolution. 

ILLINOIS. Table Grove—I. N. Willis & Co. have been 
succeeded by the R. G. Mackemer Lumber Co., of Peoria, 
Tl. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Capitol Box Factory, 
which has been conaucted as a corporation, has been 
taken over by I. D. Medsker, who was one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders and manager of the concern. 

IOWA. Tabor—The C. E. Jones Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Fullerton Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

KENTUCKY. Lexington—The Louise Lumber Co. is 
closing out. 

Lexington—The Williamson Lumber Co. is closing out. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Spencer Arend & Co. are 
out of business. 

MICHIGAN. Benton Harbor—James McDonald has 
been succeeded by George A. Mills. 

MINNESOTA. Atwater—The Atwater Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Henry Simons Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. 

Coleraine—The Coleraine Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Baum Lumber Co. 

Red Wing—The Forest Products Co. is liquidating. 

Vining—Melvin B. Lund has been succeeded by the 
Dower Lumber Co., with headquarters at Wadena. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The property of the 
Southern Lumber & Ice Co. has been acquired by the 
Firm Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Humphreys—The Humphreys Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by Ll. A. Pratt. 

NEW YORK. La Salle—The La Salle Lumber & Coal 
Co. has been succeeded by C. C. Hoover and John 
Knenan, of North Tonawanda. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Kulm—The Wisconsin Valley Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the O. E. Deckert Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sere — enon H. Bobb has closed out his business. 

OHIO. St. Paris—Flaig Bros. have been succeeded by 
William Flaig. 

Toledo—The Empire Lumber Co. 
by the Elliott-Wean Lumber Co., 
Elliott and E. H. Wean. 

Youngstown—The capital stock of the Marquette-Kerr 
Lumber Co. has been increased from $25,000 to $75,000. 

OREGON. Friend—The Friend Mill & Improvement 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $8,000. 

Irving—The Irving Mercantile Co. has been succeeded 
by the Elmira Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lancaster—Herr 
have been succeeded by Draper & Co. 

Spring Mills—A. N. Finkle is closing out his business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Crocker—Scanlan, Perry & Nickol- 
son are out of business. 

Dempster—The Atlas Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by George C. Dempster. 

TENNESSEE. Friendship—The Friendship Hardware, 
Implement & Lumber Co. has been succeeded by Thad 
Haley. 

Memphis—The English-Latura Furniture Co. has 
changed its name to the English Furniture Co. 

TEXAS. Pecos-Van Horne—The Groves Lumber Co. 
has heen succeeded by the Richards Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

WASHINGTON. Sumas—The American Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill and other property here has been transferred 
to the Union Machinery & Supply Co., of Seattle, by 
order of Judge J. F. Moore. 

WISCONSIN. Brandon—The Henske Lumber & Fuel 
Co. has been succeeded by F. G. Henske. 

New London—The plant of the defunct Page-Kenkel 
Manufacturing Co. has been acquired by B. J. Zuehlke. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
MANITOBA. Gladstone—T. W. Crossley is out of 

business. 


Winnipeg—Patriarche & Tennant have been succeeded 
by Hugh R. Patriarche. 


has been suc- 


has been succeeded 
composed of J. D. 


Draper & Co. 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ARKANSAS. Harrison—Greever-Putnam Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $4,000; H. W. Putnam, president, and 
J. V. Greever, secretary and treasurer. 

CALIFORNIA. Calexico—Calexico Lumber Co. has 
incorporated. 

Santa Rosa—E. B. Salsig Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Red Lion Cigar Box Co., 
authorized capital $75,000; A. J. Sherman, S. H. Burke 
and L. S. Dorsey. 

ILLINOIS. a -Dickinson 
authorized capital $60,0 

Rochelle—Doyon-Pay sng ‘Lumber Co., authorized capital 
£24,000; P. W. May, W. B. McHenry ‘and W. R. Dusher. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Bennett Seating Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; George W. and Hattie T. Bennett 
and W. M. Dorsey. 

MAINE. Waterville—B. D. McClellan Co. (to deal in 
lumber, machinery and general mercantile business), au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Bloomingdale—Erie Coal & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000; Chester Sosco, Warren 
Sisco, George H. Metzger and Andrew W. Smith. 

NEW YORK. Millbrook—Swift Bros. have incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

ORTH DAKOTA. Olmstead—Wameco Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $5,000; Peter N. Filskov, Frank E. 
Fee and Howard M. Disher. 

OREGON. Coquille—E. E. Johnson (to manufacture 
lumber), authorized capital $20,000. 

Portland—Silver Falls Timber Co., authorized capital 
$6,400,600; L. Menefee, F. C. Knapp, S. C. Tevis, James 
Kerr and M. C. Woodard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Jeannette—Jeannette Union Plan- 
ing Mill Co., authorized capital $30,000. 





Lumber’ Co., 


Philadelphia—The Codling Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

VIRGINIA. Carrsville—Bradshaw Land & Timber Co. 
(ine.), authorized capital $50,000; J. T. Bradshaw, J. J. 
Bradshaw and C. J. Bradshaw. 

WASHINGTON. Sumas—lInternational Mill Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—Rippetoe Contracting 
Co. (to deal in lumber, etc.), authorized capital $10,000; 
W. L., G. C., Earl, Fred and James Rippetoe. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Ottawa—Thomas Wilson Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $75,000. 

_ Toronto—Monteith Pulp & Timber Co. (Ltd.), author- 

ized capital $40,000; Edward : . Heyland, James 

Thompson, James H. G. Wallace and others. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Northport—The Henderson Lumber Co. 
will erect a mill to cost $1,000,000. The mill will have 
a daily capacity of 250,000 feet of lumber. 

Sylacauga—Lathrop & Halton will install a sawmill on 
Coosa River. 

ARKANSAS. Texark: . R. Clough, J. R. Jones 
and M. Reinholdt, of Fort Smith, will establish a plant 
to manufacture store fixtures and refrigerators. 
_CALIFORNIA. Anderson—C, F. Zachary and E. 58. 
Sondral are building a sash and door factory. 

IDAHO. Murray—Clark Bros., of Portland, Ore., are 
rebuilding mill near here. 

Weippe—The Scofield Lumber Co. has started building 
an up-to-date mill here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hiwannee—The Brown Lumber Co. will 
rebuild mill reported burned at an estimated loss of 
$50,000. 

_Scott—G, M. Flynn, of Columbus, and D. K. Jeffries, of 
Chicago, have bought timberland and will build a mill. 

OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Earl Allen, of Durant, is 
planning the erection of a box and basket factory. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—H. D. Brinzer contemplates 
building a plant to manufacture furniture and scythes. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Horton—The Parsons Pulp & Lum- 
ber Co. is arranging to build a large hardwood mill with 
a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Swamp Creek—C. A. Magee, of Sha- 
wano, is setting up a portable saw ‘mill near Crandon and 


will saw about 1,00C,000 feet oi hemlock logs, which he 
has banked at that point. 











NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. DeQueen—The Beekman Saw Mill Co. 
recently began manufacturing yellow’ pine here with 
headquarters at Bastrop, La. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Totten Bros. recently began 
the planing mill business, 

FLORIDA. Sarasota—The Bee Ridge Lumber Co. 
has been organized by W. J. Colton and R. V. Goodwin. 


LOUISIANA. Bastrop—The Beekman Saw Mill Co. 
recently began the yellow pine business with mill at 
DeQueen, Ark. 

MICWIGAN. Detroit—The Wittmer-Stillwell Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

MONTANA. Cardwell—Tucker & Schwang recently 
began the lumber business. 

NEW YORK. Glenwood—The James H. Gray Milling 
Co. recently began the lumber and feed business. 

New York—The Forest Products Sales Co. of America, 
Grand Central Terminal, recently began the commission 
lumber business. 

New York—The Long Leaf Lumber Co, (Inc.), 8 West 
Fortieth Street, recently began wholesaling vellow pine 
lumber. 

PENNSYLVANIA. North Wales—The Bailey Manu- 
facturing Co. recently began manufacturing automobile 
bodies. 

TEXAS. Bowie—H. A. Clem is opening a yard. 

Canton—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. recently began 
business, with headquarters at Edgewood. 

Slaton—The Richey Lumber Yard has entered the 
trade. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—E. F. Woodall recently began 
the lumber business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elkins—M. N. Wilson recently be- 
gan the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

Parkersburg—The Wilson & Walker Co. recently be- 
gan manufacturing lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls--The Chippewa River 
Lumber Co. recently began the sawmill business. 








CASUALTIES. 


INDIANA, . Akron—The plant of the Central Lumber 
Co. J. Bs and H. G. Young owners, was ravaged by 
fire recently; loss $4,000. The mill building, a large 
amount of finished jumber and a carload of railroad ties 
burned. 

Howe—O. P. McKee’s lumber yards were swept by 
fire recently; loss £20,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. . 

Madison—The plant of Thomas Graham & Co., spoke 
manufacturers, burned recently; loss $25,000. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The wholesale yard of the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co. suffered serious damage by fire 
July 5; loss $10,000 

NEW YORK. Syracuse—The planing mill of William 
Sherlock suffered fire damage June 28; loss $10,000. The 
plant, it is stated, will be rebuilt. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Evenwood—The plant of the 
Raine-Andrews Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire July 
2; loss $40,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Watertown—The Barker Lumber & Fuel 
Co. June 29 sustained a loss by fire estimated at $30,000. 
The burned parts will be rebuilt as soon as an insurance 
adjustment is made. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ALBERTA. Edmonton—The sawmill of the Edmon- 
ton Lumber Co. was swept away by recent floods and 
is a total loss. 

ONTARIO. Martintown—The sawmill of A. D. Clinger 
burned June 30, entailing a loss of $7,009, which is partly 
covered by insurance. 

QUEBEC. Hull—The E. B. Company suffered a fire 
Hull—The lumber yards of the Gilmour & Hughson Co, 
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THE NAME 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 


PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 











Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 

















T Atlas Londen aiid 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fix Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of 2bove for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


and APPRAISE Correspondence Solicited. 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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Metal Shingles 


Are coming in greater demand each 
year and many lumber dealers are 
finding this a profitable item in their 
business. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
Metal Tile and Shingles as well as 
other forms of Galvanized Roofing, 
Corrugated, V Crimp, etc. 


Write for our Complete Catalogue 
No. 26 and Prices. QUALITY right. 


The Dickelman Mfg. Co. 


FOREST, OHIO 
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LADDERS 





No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


e 
We make them Different. 
The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 

How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. 

We make every style of step, single and ex- 


tension LADDERS 


If in a hurry send along the sampie 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - INDIANA 




















A Profit Maker 
For You 


KEES METAL 
BUILDING CORNERS 


Used with lap siding in place 
of corner-boards, Form a per- 
fect bevel-corner. Save the car- 
penter’s time. Give the owner 
a better job. 

You can sell a lot of them. 
We'll help you. 


A card will bring 
particulars. 














ED.KEES “0 Beare. Nes, “Box 51. 































THE NEW RUSSEL TRUCK 
IS EQUIPPED WITH 
THE 
SPEAR-EDGE 
BUNK 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 











DESIGNED BY 
Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Bullt on the Pacific Coast by 


NISQUALY-RUSSEL (AR ¢ [OCOMOTIVE WORKS 
j TACOMA, WASH. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Prices. 






























60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 
for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 
Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, Car Wheels, etc. 
by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 
VULCAN IRON WORKS 
327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 























were preyed by 
of pine lumber. 
loss last week; loss $5,000. 

St. Laurent—The sawmill owned by M. Sabourin was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $10,000 

St. Felix d’Otis—P, Potvin’s sawmill ‘was destroyed by 
fire last week. 


fire July 5, which destroyed 200,000 feet 
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J. G SMYTH.—Friends of Capt. J. G. Smyth, of 
Uvalde, Tex., vice president of the Sabine Tram Com- 
pany, of Beaumont, Tex., were deeply grieved to learn 
of his death, which occurred suddenly at his ranch near 
Uvalde, June 9. Capt. J. G. Smyth was born in Jasper 
County, Texas, February 25, 1847. When 16 years old 
he joined the Confederate Army in ‘Keith’ s Company, Col. 
Griffin's Commend of Artillery, in which he served until 
the close of the war. He then reéntered school for 
two years and in 1868 married Miss Ella Green, through 
which union two children were born—Ella Mae, now the 
wife of T. M. West, and Ethel G., now Mrs. R. L. 
White, both of San Antonio. The wife and mother died 
in the early eighties. In 1884 Captain Smyth married 
Miss Epsie B. Miller, of which union seven children and 
Mrs. Smyth survive. The children are: Lewis, Joseph 
G., William Hance, Andrew, George W., Murray G. and 
Mrs. R. L. Thompson. 

Mr. Smyth’s first venture in the lumber business was 
at Beaumont, Tex., in partnership with his brother, 
George W. Smyth. Later they built a sawmill at Smyth’s 





THE LATE J. G. SMYTH. 


Bluff in Jefferson County, which they operated for three 
years and then built a mill at Beaumont, operating 
same two years. At the end of this period they traded 
their property for farms, which they farmed for a year, 
after which Captain Smyth entered the employ of a lum- 
ber firm as logman, following that occupation until 1887. 
He and his brother, George W., again entered the lum- 
ber business for themselves, building a tram logging rail- 
road and bought a tract of land. After operating for a 
year they sold out to the Beaumont Lumber Company 
and moved to Suduth’s Bluff, on the Sabine River, where 
they constructed a tram railroad and delivered logs for 
the Orange mills until 1898, when they again erected a 
mill of their own at Deweyville, Tex. They bought large 
tracts of timberland and operated extensively and in 
1899 bought a sawmill at Juanita, La., and timberland, 
and later put in at Beaumont one of the finest retail 
lumber yards in the country, which is operated as the 
George W. Smyth Lumber Company. Companies in which 
the Smyths own large interests, and in all of which he 
was vice president, still operate these plants, annually 
turning out many million feet of lumber. 

Although taking little active part in public affairs and 
politics, other than as a private citizen, Captain Smyth’s 
influence and support in its quiet, unostentatious way, 
was greatly felt. His devotions to his religious convic- 
tions and high ideals was an inspiration toward right 
living. 

HOLMES FULLERTON.—Widely known in the retail 
lumber trade in Kansas, Holmes Fullerton, 65 years old, 
died June 30 at the home of his daughter, Mrs. R. T. 
Demsey, in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Fullerton was a 
brother of Samuel H. Fullerton, president of the Chi- 
cago Lumber & Coal Co., of East St. Louis, Ill., and 
of E. H. Fullerton, a retailer at Concordia, Kan. For 
some years he had been associated with the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co. at its yard at Beloit, Kan. His 
funeral was held last Saturday at Concordia, Kan. Mr. 
Fullerton was born on the Island McGee off the Irish 
coast and came to America when a boy. He is survived 
by eight brothers: Alexander, of Larne, Ireland; Robert, 
of Des Moines, Iowa; Samuel H., of East St. Louis; 
Albert, of Sioux City, Iowa; Thomas, of Mitchell, S. D.; 
James and George, of Minneapolis, Minn., and Edward, 
of Concordia, Kan. His widow, Mrs. Josephine Fuller- 
ton; a sister, Miss Jean Fullerton, of Beloit, Kan.; a 
son, Holmes Fullerton, jr., and his daughter, at whose 
home he died, also survive him. 





FRANK LOCKHART TIBBITS.—President and general 
manager of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Frank Lockhart Tibbits, died July 3 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital, that city, after an illness of a 
little more than two weeks. Mr. Tibbits, who was 68 
years old, was born in Andover, New Brunswick, Sep- 
tember 18, 1846. We came to the United States in 1878, 
living for a time in Appleton, Wis., and then in Grand 
Rapids, Wis. He went to Milwaukee in 1895 and was 
for several years connected with the Wilbur Lumber 
Company. In 1903 he organized the Tibbits-Cameron 
Lumber Company, of which he was active head until he 
became ill, June 14. He was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a member of Layfayette lodge, F. & A. M., Wis- 
consin consistory and the Mystic Shrine. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, by three sons, Fred P. and Charles 
S., of Milwaukee, and Herbert L., of Sycamore, IIl., one 
daughter, Miss Edna M. Tibbits, of Milwaukee, and a 
brother and a sister. 


MRS. JOSEPH D. DAY.—At the family home in Seat- 
tle, Wash., June 29 Mrs. Clara Belle Fellows Day, wife 
of Joseph Daniels Day, vice president of the Day Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, died after an illness of several 
years’ duration. - Mrs. Day was born at Farmer City, IIL, 
June 5, 1859 and went to Seattle from Rhinelander, Wis., 
with Mr. Day in 1901, when he organized the Day Lum- 


ber Company with mills at Big Lake, north of Seattle. 
Mrs. Day attended Northwestern University, and gradu- 
ated from the University of Illinois in sane. She was 
united in marriage to Mr. Day in Millbank, D., Janu- 
ary 23, 1889. Besides her husband she panda a daughter, 
Florence Adelaide, and a son, Frank Fellows Day, both 
students at the University of Washington; two brothers, 
Walter B. Whitcomb, of Bellingham, and Rollo Whit- 
comb, a wholesale lumberman of Seattle. During her 
long residence in Seattle Mrs. Day made many friends 
by her sweet manner and kindly disposition. Funeral 
services were held July 1 at the family home, the Rev. 
Hugh Elmer Brown, of Pilgrim Congregational Church 
officiating. Interment was at Lake View Cemetery. 





EDMUND PHINNEY BROWN.—Members of the Bos- 
ton lumber trade specializing in hardwoods were grieved 
to learn of the death June 28 at Yarmouth, Me., of Ed- 
mund Phinney Brown, for a number of years assistant 
manager of the Heyworth Brothers & Wakefield Com- 
pany, of Boston, Gardiner and Wakefield, Mass. In its 
industry of manufacturing reed and rattan furniture, car 


~ seats, etc., this corporation consumed great prec of 


hardwoods, and as an important official of the company, 
Mr. Brown came into close contact with members of the 
lumber trade, and they entertained for him the highest 
esteem and friendship. Mr. Brown was born in Yar- 
mouth 87 years ago and immediately after his gradua- 
tion in 1896 from the Yarmouth high school, he went to 
Boston and entered the employ of the Hey wood Brothers 
& Wakefield Company, where his promotion was swift 
and well earned by the young man’s constant applica- 
tion to his duties and his pronounced aptitude for the 
business. In 1897 Mr. Brown married Miss Mary Cam- 
eron, of Boston, Mass., who survives him. He is also 
survived by his parents, Captain and Mrs. John F. Brown, 
of Yarmouth; three sisters, Mrs. Blanche Sawyer, of 
Deering, -Me.; Miss Harriet Brown and Mrs. Orland 
Blake, of Yarmouth, and one brother, John M. Brown, of 
Yarmouth. 





HARRY B. WILLIAMS.—Vice president of the Waddell- 
Williams Lumber Co., at Rhoda, La., died at Touro In- 
firmary, New Orleans, June 30 after an operation. He 
was buried at Patterson, La., the following day. Mr. 
Williams was 55 years old and was identified with sev- 
eral business institutions in the Morgan City district. 
He is survived by his widow and two daughters, the 
Misses Bernice and Inez Williams. 





JOHN J. DUFFY, SR.—The Lumber Exchange of Bal- 
timore, Md., at a special meeting held June 29, adopted 
the following resolution on the death of John aT) Duffy, 
sr., general manager of the Lafayette Mill & Lumber Co., 
whose death was reported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week: 

WHEREAS, Death has removed from among us John J. 
Duffy, who for many years was a member of this ex- 
change, his fellow members and associates desire to ex- 
press their appreciation of him as a man and citizen as 
well as pay tribute to him as a merchant. Our sym- 
pathy is extended to his family in their bereavement 
and we share with them their sorrow. 

Mr. Duffy had a host of friends, to whom his rather 
sudden death same as a shock. He was well liked in 
the trade and his qualities as a citizen and as a business 
man won for him general approbation. 





HARRY PARKER BOYD.—Numerous expressions of 
regret were called forth by the death July 2 at the 
Church Home and infirmary of Harry Parker Boyd, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the National Building & Supply 
Co., of Baltimore, Md. He was a native of- Frederick 
County, Maryland, having been born in 1864, and when 
only 13 years old became office and errand boy with the 
National Building & Supply Co. He had been identified 
with various corporations in responsible positions and 
was rated high as a business man. His widow and two 
daughters survive. 


JAMES HERBERT SCOTT.—A pioneer of the _- 
consin lumber industry, James Herbert Scott, owner of ¢ 
lumber yard at Crivitz, Marinette County, for Atieen 
years, died last week at ‘the age of 67. Mr. Scott entered 
the lumber field as a bookkeeper for the Collette lumber 
mill about forty years ago. He then traveled and later 
established his yard at Crivitz. He was born in Clay- 
ton, N. Y. The funeral was held at Depere under 
Masonic auspices. 


E. KENT HUBBARD.—Former president of the Rus- 
sell Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, Conn., E. 
Kent Hubbard, died June 26 at the age of 80. He was 
one of the early Chicago settlers, and was connected 
with lumber interests, for a time being manager for 
the yard of Thomas R. Lyon, and went east, returning 
to Chicago in 1885, engaging in the grain and lumber 
business and later again going east, where he became 
president of the Russell Manufacturing Company. He 
is survived by three sons and three daughters. Mrs. 
Hubbard died several years ago. 








WILLIAM G. SMITH.—Treasurer of the Frank L. Allen 
Lumber Company, of Fall River, Mass., William G. Smith, 
died June 24 at the age of 48. He w as formerly treasurer 
of the United Presbyterian Church and served in that 

capacity for thirteen years. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 


JOHN A. FINCH.—President of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., John A. Finch, 
died at his summer residence at Hayden L ake, Ida., June 
20. He was 61 years old and was well known ‘throughout 
the northwest, being a pioneer of the Coeur d’Alene 
mining district. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


SAVANNAH, Ga., July 6.—The last litigation in the long 
fight of ihe Yaryan Naval Stores Company has been con- 
cluded by Federal Judge Emory Speer in the United States 
district ‘court, a final decree being entered and an order 
passed for the sale of the two plants of the company, the 
Brunswick plant to be sold August 3 and the a Fb plant 
to be sold August 10. R,. R. Hopkins and C. H. Leavy, both 
of Brunswick, were appointed commissioners to conduct the 
sale. Various members of the creditors’ committee attended 
the hearing and made statements before the court, stating 
that the reorganization plans are now well under way and 
that they hoped to have the plant in operation again within 
a few months, 














CINCINNATI, OH10, July 7.—-In the case of the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Company v. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company, for the recovery of alleged excess freight 
charges on lumber in carload iots, a stipulation has been 
filed in the United States district’ court and a proved by 
Judge Holister, providing that proceedings in this case be 
suspended, pending the disposition of the suit of the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company against the Southern Pacific Rail- 
way Company, now awaiting decision in the United States 
district court for western Tennessee. It is expected the 
ruling in the last named case will establish a basis for the 
adjudication of the Farrin case, as well as a number. of cases 
brought by other lumber companies involving like contentions. 
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KENOSHA, WIS., July 7.—Creditors of the United States 
tefrigerator Company, which went into bankruptcy seven 
months ago with about $600,000 liabilities, have been paid a 
6 percent dividend. 


ROANOKE, VA., July 6.—Massey-Walker Lumber Company : 
petition in bankruptcy. ‘Phe liabilities are listed at $40,0U0 
and assets at $27,000, 

JERSEY City, N. J., July 6.—-Merritt Lane has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the Interstate Lumber Company. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., July 7.—The New England lumber 
trade enters upon the second half of the year with 
brighter prospects and upon a sounder foundation than 
it has known before in many months. A glimpse beneath 
the surface of affairs convinced wide-awake lumbermen some 
time ago that pronounced improvement was on the way and 
they laid their plans accordingly. Now the betterment is 
plainly visible and the result is that confidence is strength- 
ened very materially, business is broadening and much 
greater activity is promised for the near future. 

Building construction in New England for the first six 
months of the year aggregates $85,111,000 worth of con- 
tracts placed, of which $17,426,000 were placed in June 
alone. Statistical experts at the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce estimate that the amount of lumber moved through 
Boston this year so far is greater than in any previous year, 
and while in some lines this lumber has been sold at a closer 
margin of profit the increase in the amount marketed should 
fully make up for the slight shrinkage in values. 

In Boston the number of building permits issued to June 
30 this year exceeds the record for 1914 by 331 permits, of 
which gain 134 permits were for wooden construction. 


Another encouraging feature this week is the settlement of 
the labor troubles which were threatening serious difficulties 
on the lines of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. Negotiations also are progressing among the stock- 
holders of “the leased lines of the Boston & Maine system and 
it is only a question of a short time when reorganization of 
that great New England railroad enterprise will be effected 
and the road again De in a position to put through long post- 
poned improvements and extensions which will require large 
quantities of lumber. 

The only pronounced weakness this week in the lumber 
situation is found in the eastern spruce department, and this 
will rapidly be remedied by the proposed curtailment of pro- 
duction. The Blanchard Lumber Company’s mill at Portage 
Lake will be closed as soon as orders now on the books are 
filled. The Conway Lumber Company has stopped sawing 
spruce and turned to hardwoods. The Springer mill at King- 
man ceased operations last Saturday. The Woodstock Lum- 
ber Company’s Bartlett mill has shut down uniil winter. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From June 30 to July 4 inclusive, six vessels brought 
1,686,000 feet of lumber ard 9,000 ties to Chicago for 
distribution. The two largest individual cargoes—400,- 
000 feet each—were carried by the steamer 1. W. Ste- 
phenson, from Wells, Mich., and the steamer N. J. 
Nessen, from Traverse City, Mich, 


Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 
June 30—Str. J. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 
July 2—Str. 7. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 373,000 feet. 
July 83—Str. N. J. Nessen, Traverse ee Mich., 400,000 
ae tt. G. J. Boyce, Detroit, Mich., 9,000 ties. 
y 4—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis, 247,000 feet; 
sti, y O. Neff, Cheboygan, Mich., 266,000 feet. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 22. 


Local conditions are absolutely quiet on account of 
the Chicago carpenters’ strike situation, which has 
resulted not only in building cessation but in the 
closing down of the retail yards in Chicago. The 
most encouraging bit of news is the evident fact that 
the railroads are again in the market. More rail- 
road orders requiring lumber have been placed within 
the last two or three weeks than for a considerable 
time. Not only have orders been placed for many 
hundreds of cars by the different railroad lines, but 
the beginning of erection of the new Union Depot in 
Chicago is creating a market for large quantities of 
piling and timbers. The general consensus is that 
should the carpenters’ strike end, and the end may 
be soon, there will be the biggest demand for lumber 
in Chicago that has existed for many months. This 
is due to the fact that all yard stocks are very low. 
The country yard trade demand is keeping up to fair 
volume. Railroads report that considerable lumber 
is being delivered to country yard districts, and that 
stocks have been low. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
July 3 aggregated 43,113,000 feet, against 38,809,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total receipts 
from January 1 to July 3, 1915, amounted to 1,009,- 
704,000 feet, a decrease of 137,012,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding period last year. Shipments for 
the week ended July 3 were 22,066,000 feet, an increase 
of 2,733,000 feet compared with the corresponding week 
in 1914, Total shipments from January 1 to July 3, 
1915, were 539,244,000 feet, 14,519,000 feet less than was 
shipped from Chicago during the same period in 1914. 
Shingle receipts for the week show a decrease of 1,424,- 
000 as compared with the corresponding week in 1914, 
while total receipts from January 1 to July 3, 1915, 
were less by 13,274,000 than during the corresponding 
period of: last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
increased 1,111,000 compared with the same week last 
year, while total shipments from January 1 to July 3, 
1915, were 39,570,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of 
Trade. 


RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 3. 











Lumber. wg Ap 
MOM: fiers co-sxsaudlie sae ACoe seas lpia ous 43,113,000 8,315,000 
BOO MIAT \cus ca tacs cue sai gts sete win ands areas 38,809,000 9 739, 000 
Increase BIOS OOR lk. ekivaesec 
ar MR CRCOC RR URC weer aca er Corey emer in Rear eran” 1,424,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 3. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DE aia ora ene oihcd Weards atone ged eee 1,009,704,000 239,151,000 
ME? Liaise Shere ec arse wel eiete lene meee 1, 146,716,000 252,425,000 
MGOMRRSE 6G oso 5 faGreo ats “137,012,000 13,274,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 3, 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ES kb eo) d son ele Wie Gerais wag 22,066,000 6,621,000 
NE eee iai ocho boning e hog oie eon ane vocanehe 19,333,000 5,510,000 
NQGROORO 55 os nwvate anes ae 2,738, 000 1, 111, 000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JULY 3. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
ee ere rere rere. 539,244,000 178,046,000 
Me terest eee wieia nica civics ae ale 542,763,000 138,470,000 
SIRO ction Alay aa cee Se einle gee 39,576,000 
ROBO A340 ccs wis te nie ees ress TEEIOODO a viele scree 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended July 3, 2005.5 < sos. 4.6100 6 Wein s Bees 2,018,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 7 were: 








CLass— No. Value. 
RONEN EM ogg 5 6 ed avs iS gible Sw. ava: - 6 $ 4,100 
$ 1 ,000 and under $ 5,000.. 51 119,100 

5.000 and under 10,000.... 16 109,600 
10,000 and under 25,000 15 225,000 
25,000 and under 50,000 2 68,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 4 282,000 

Chicago Tribune, press room.......... z 100,000 
SPAR se cotens ed vehi pis, 59166 sue We aww wee 95 $ 907,800 


Average valuation for week. =...:..:... seme 9,555 
Totals Previous WEEK... 5... cc cece 155 1,583,150 
Average valuation previous week....... ners 10,214 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 170 1,216,850 
Totals January 1 to July 7, 1915........ 3,434 40,352,472 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 4,273 46,242,900 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 5,607 50,330,875 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 82 3,68: 

Totals corresponding period 1911....... 5 yf 





Totals corresponding Sevied ee 46. 567 05 50 


Following is given a comparative statement of 
building permits for June, a and 1914: 


a feet. 
PO ere See 47 7,028 
GUE BOTS 66ers ew weue 1,054 31°086 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is no movement of any degree of satis- 
faction, except in the eastern territory, where condi- 
tions are slightly improved. The improvement is in No. 
4 boards, which are in light supply, but the mills have 
quite an accumulation of No. 5 boards, which are in 
light demand, with not much dimension stock coming 
into this market. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Heavy consumption is reported in 
the twin cities, and the local mills supply the bulk of it. 
Country trade is still quiet. Recent wet weather caused 
the postponement of much work and retail yards did 
not have the expected run on their stocks, so they now 
buy conservatively when they buy at all. Farmers are 
rushed with work and not much country business is ex- 
pected until fall, but the smaller towns and cities enjoy 
prosperity and do considerable building. 


New York.—Demand is small but inquiries are of a 
better character and indications point to wholesalers be- 
ing able to add a little here and there to their former 
quotations. Yards do not move much stock but their 
assortments are low and there are indications of a bet- 
ter building demand, particularly in suburban sections. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is somewhat quiet, though in 
better volume. Not much is done in the better grade 
stocks, although some small orders are filled from time 
to time. Prices are not cut much notwithstanding much 
competition. A fair demand exists for the lower grades 
owing to recent improvement in the box trade and 
prices hold firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a _ general 
improvement in trade and a summary of the business 
transacted last month shows on a whole better results 
than for June of last season. Box, barn and common 
stock are in strong demand and the intermediate and 
better grades are moving more steadily than usual at 
this time of year. Lake receipts have been fairly active 
and supplies are sufficient to meet requirements, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Slight improvement is séen by the 
trade in the local movement of white pine. Demand 
is more general, and while conservative as to quantity, 
appears to feel the impulse of midsummer building opera- 
tions and also some industrial activity. Prices are a 
little irregular but the range of quotations is not wide 
nor important extept in special lots of low grade ma- 
terial. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—The eastern spruce situation looks 
rather unsatisfactory this week. Some mills still want 
$23 base, Boston rail rate, for their dimension, but few 
good retail buyers find it necessary to pay more than 
$22.50. The trouble is not with demand, but with offer- 
ings, which are heavy. There are good authorities who 


still insist that before the summer is over a shortage’ 


of eastern spruce will develop. In the meantime the 
producers have been sawing their logs with all possible 
speed and competing briskly for orders. The dearth of 
ocean tonnage has prevented the shipment to the British 
market of quantities of spruce not only from Maine mills 
but from the New Brunswick and Nova Scotia mills, and 
some of the latter look to the New England and New 
York markets for an outlet. A number of the Maine 
spruce mills will either close down this week or turn to 
sawing other lumber and this curtailment should have 
a bracing effect. Random prices also look a little easier 
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Durability 
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The one word that best describes Her- 
cules Red Strand Wire Rope i is DURA- 
BILLIE ¥. 


Its strength, its toughness, its elasticity 
and flexibility, its design, manner and 
method of construction, all correctly com- 
bine to produce a wire rope capable of 
giving long and satisfactory service even 
under the most severe conditions. 


But the reasons for its DURABILITY 
are of not so much interest to you wire 
rope users, as is the fact that it is durable, 
for its DURABILITY toyou means fewer 

_ rope changes, a minimum loss of time, re- 
duced operating cost, and consequently in 
the end—greater profits. 


The best proof of the DURABILITY 
of Hercules Wire Rope is actual service. 
Investigate what it has been doing, and 
what it is doing on jobs of all kinds the world 
over. Better still, try it on your own work, and 
compare its service with that given by other ropes 
under the same conditions. You will be saving 
money while you are making the trial. 


Write for descriptive catalog. 


A.Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


Chicago Denver 
Salt Lake City 


New York 
San Francisco 








Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Orer $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 














PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
THE RED Book 
SERVICE 
Compa, Malpite 7 
Service. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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this week, the sellers getting more urgent every day. 
For 2x4 some firms shade more than 50 cents from the 
former price of $21.50. For the other sizes the current 
range is: 2x3, $20 to $20.50; 2x6, $20 to $20.50; 2x7, $20 
to $20.50; 2x8, $22 to $22.50; 2x10, $23 to $23.50; 2x12, 
$23.50 to $24. Boards are still quiet and prices attrac- 
tive to the buyers. Good covering boards, 8 feet and up 
long, 5 inches and up wide, bring $19.50 to $20, and 
matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, $22 to $22.50. 


New York.—Demand is quiet and mill reports indicate 
that while yards buy sparingly it is difficult to put prices 
on a much higher basis. Foreign inquiries are figured 
on actively but little new business is booked from that 
source, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Sales of this wood are not as brisk as 
formerly, other lumber appearing to have crowded it 
out to a large extent. Dealers say prices do not show 
as much firmness as before, owing to a smaller use of 
spruce in certain lines which were using it quite ex- 
tensively. Mills are well supplied with stock and keep 
ahead of the demand. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A slightly larger demand for spruce 
is reported since the opening of July, though the market 
is much confused as to prices asked, producers ap- 


parently going according to their stock lists and offering 
special inducements for accumulations they wish to 
move hurriedly. Eastern buying is reported much better 
from Pittsburgh, and some export business is making 
itself felt locally. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—While some demand for posts comes from 
the country districts, wholesalers say that conditions are 
quiet. The pole business is a little better than it has 
been and shingles are very quiet, with prices weak. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Post shipments from Minnesota 
yards are hardly up to the normal, as wet weather and 
bad roads have kept down retail .trade. Comparative 
slackness in business is expected until fall. Some good 
pole orders, however, have been taken but prices are 
still out of line. Post prices are well maintained be- 
cause of light stocks. 


HARUWOODS. 


Chicago.—Hardwood people are optimistic, not so much 
due to the fact of the present demand but because the 
broken condition of stocks that exist will create a bet- 




















BUSINESS PIONEERING. 

The man who advertises is, in a sense, 
a business pioneer. 

He is blazing the trail, preparing the way 
for more business and better business. 

He is not content with today’s achieve- 
ments; he is not satisfied with grasping to- 
day's opportunities. 

He is reaching on out into new fields; he 
is cultivating tomorrow’s purchases, both 
among his present trade and among his 
prospective customers. 

The man who advertises today is per- 
petuating his opportunities for growth and 
insuring the future of his business. 

Be a business pioneer, 





and reap the re- 
wards! 


TRUTHFUL ADVERTISING PAYS. 

Here’s an interesting illustration of the 
ultimate rewards which are pretty apt to 
follow truthful advertising. 

The Canadian Pacific, in announcing its 
innovation of “diabetic blended dining-car 
menus,” makes the frank statement that 
most passengers cat too much on trains. 

“Because of the lack of exercise,” reads 
the announcement, “passengers on trains, 
and particularly those making transconti- 
nental journeys, actually need only about 
two-thirds of the quantity of food they 
require at home.” 

Reduce the volume of dining-car orders? 

Perhaps,—Bvut, 

*Three-fourths of the kicks from passen- 
gers may be traced to cases of itidigestion,” 
says W. A. Cooper, manager of the dining- 
car service, “and we feel that these sugges- 
tions recommending less food and blended 
food will 
kicks.’ ” 

Which means that the ultimate reward 
of telling the truth to passengers will be the 
enjoyment of increased good will and satis- 
faction with the railroad’s service on the 


prevent a lot of ‘indigestion 


part of its patrons. 

It is very possible that there is a lumber- 
man here and there who can find a moral 
in the above to apply to his own business. 


It costs more not to adveitise than to do so. 


Otherwise there would ke no advertising! 
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COSTS LESS; WORTH MORE. 

A circular letter or stock list mailed to 
13,000 prospects would cost $260 for post- 
age alone, with additional expense for 
printing, paper, folding, inserting, sealing, 
etc. 

A page advertisement in one issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, reaching 13,000 of 
the cream of the trade, costs only about a 
fourth of your postage expense alone,—and 
goes to Mr. Buyer’s desk im direct response 
to his paid (subscription) request. 

Circular letters often reach the waste 
basket without being read. 

Your ad in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is sure to be read—and in no more danger 
of the waste basket than anything else Mr. 
Buyer pays good money for. 

THINK IT OVER. 

Then let’s TALK IT OVER. 


DOUBLES HIS SPACE. 

A prominent dry kiln manufacturer has 
just doubled his advertising space in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

He says: 

“It takes a good deal of nerve to increase 
our advertising to this extent in dull times 
like these.” 

Sure, 





and it takes nerve to win any kind 
of a battle. 

Advertising is a powerful ally for the 
man who is fighting business battles. 

Let us tell you what it will do for you. 


CULLS. 

George R. Brown, of the Little Rock Ad Club, 
says Arkansas is the only State advertised in the 
Bible,—in proof of which: 

‘*Noah looked out of the Ark-and-saw land.’’ 


A chinaman was telling his friends at home 
about the Carnation Milk and Bull Durham bill- 
boards he saw in America. 

‘*Over there they have he-cows and she-cows. 
The she-cows give milk and the he-cows give to- 
bacco.’’ 


The Other Half Is in the Pasture? 
A bakery advertises: : 
**TIn order to have a good supply of fresh meat 
for the manufacture of our mince pies we kill half 
a cow every week.’’ 








ter tone in the market later on. Mill points report some 
of the standard stocks lower than they have been in a 
year and the fact that furniture manufacturers will 
shortly know what their demands for lumber are going to 
be is somewhat stimulating. At present not so much 
cutting is done and prices remain fair. The piano trade 
is reported to be improving and there is a little better 
feeling all around. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report that sales are 
quiet but that stocks of northern hardwoods are not 
large anywhere. However, there is stiff competition and 
prices are not up to normal, which condition is attributed 
to selling pressure from southern mills that have suf- 
fered loss of their export market. Flooring is a good 
seller. Factory buying is slow. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The hardwood yard trade feels the 
effects of the ra:ns and the harvest time rush with the 
result that the demand is rather light and prices show 
no improvement. Both oak and gum yard stock are in 
good supply at the mills and manufacturers look for 
business. There appears to be a lull in the demand for 
factory stock and the box trade also shows little activity. 
The general report is, however, that stocks are low both 
at the yards and at the factories so that a little improve- 
ment in the demand doubtless is all that is needed to 
stimulate a good factory business. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood situation is just about 
holding its own, a condition caused by wet weather, 
which has put somewhat of a damper on business. In- 
quiries, however, come in freely. Dealers report a steady 
and satisfactory demand for plain oak. Quartered oak 
is only in moderate request. Demand for red gum is 
increasing but it is still rather quiet. Sap, first and 
second gum, is doing fairly well. Cottonwood and gum 
boards are in fair demand and the request for ash is 
satisfactory. 


Some orders are constantly received 
but the market is perhaps a little quieter than 
formerly. Furniture exhibits have been held during the 
last few days in some of the leading centers and it is 
anticipated that, as soon as it is found what is most 
desirable, there will be an increase in buying on the 
part of furniture makers. Railroads show more disposi- 
tion to re-enter the market and builders use a moderate 
quantity of southern hardwoods for interior trim and 
other purposes. Large orders are also booked in special- 
ties with Europe as destination. However, demand for 
the general run of lumber is not aggressive. Buyers 
seem in no hurry to place orders and the result is that 
shipments involve comparatively small quantities. De- 
mand is large enough to consume all ash offered and the 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum are ready sellers. 
Demand is also good for sap gum although prices are 
unattractive. Red gum is unchanged. Cypress moves 
in moderate volume and there is some business every 
day in plain and quartered oak. The latter, however, is 
comparatively quiet. There is but little call for the 
higher grades of cottonwood and cottonwood box boards 
are also slow. Export inquiry is somewhat larger and 
it is suggested that somewhat lower ocean freight rates 
are obtainable. New Orleans and other southern ports 
report increases in the amount of both yellow pine and 
hardwood lumber and timber clearing for Europe. This 
has stimulated demand for hardwood lumber to a mod- 
erate extent but, as already suggested, the greater por- 
tion of the European demand is for ash and gum and 
for specialties needed in the manufacture of artillery and 
other war equipment. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





Louisville, Ky.—Some good sales have been reported 
Yately by hardwood concerns, which state that the volume 
of business offered is considerably increased, though the 
prices at which most of the stock is moving are satis- 
factory. However, better prices are paid for stock out 
of the ordinary in grade or thickness, supplies having 
been greatly reduced in everything except the staples. 
Production is at a low ebb and is hardly keeping pace 
with the consumption, so there is. every reason for 
prices holding up, and except in the case of staples, 
where large holdings make a movement of lumber 
essential, nobody seems inclined to sacrifice his stock. 
Ash continues to sell well. Poplar is also an active 


mover. Numerous sales of sound wormy chestnut are 
reported. Quartered red oak is scarce and prices are 
firmer. Plain oak sells at low prices in the common 


grades but firsts and seconds are in better condition. 


New Orleans, La.—Considerably over 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood was exported last week, with oak leading the 
movement by a large margin. Other cargoes are load- 
ing. Parcel shipments seem to be improving again. Ash 
is said to be in active request on the other side, but the 
shipments are light, due, it is claimed, to light offer- 
ings. Staves are also moving better. Interior demand 
mends slowly. No change in the price situation is 
noted. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for hardwoods is quiet, but 
prices hold up well. There has been more or less call 
lately from machinery manufacturers for ash and this 
inquiry has developed the fact that ash manufacturers 
get a good foreign demand, especially from England, and 
have very firm ideas about values. The sizes in best 
demand are 5/4 to 16/4 firsts and seconds. For 5/4 and 
6/4 $62 is demanded; for 8/4, $63 to $64: and for 12/4 
and 16/4 the range is $75 to $80. The present inquiry 
for plain oak is only fair and most of what is sold goes 
into house finish and flooring. Maple enjoys a moderate 
interest both from builders and the arts, as also does 
birch. Request for red gum for house finish is still 
good but offerings seem a little heavier and quotations 
have been affected slightly, $388 now being about the 
best price obtainable for inch firsts and seconds. The 
range on other hardwoods this’ week, for inch firsts and 
seconds, is: basswood, $43 to $45; maple, $38 to $41; 
plain oak, $57 to $62; quartered oak, $85 to $89; red 
birch, $52 to $54; sap birch, $43 to $46. 


Baltimore, Md.—While it cannot be said that marked 
modification of hardwood trade conditions has taken 
place the feeling among mill men and dealers is more 
hopeful. Export business instills encouragement, show- 
ing as it does better demand, with movement easier. 
That foreign buyers are low in their assortments is 
shown by prices offered. The interest shown by foreign 
buyers has naturally eased up the domestic market and 
with no burdensome accumulations to take care of the 
hardwood men face an essentially encouraging prospect, 
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with oak and chestnut in fair demand and with the 
medium grade stocks attracting more attention than 
the high grades. This in part is due to the advance of 
prices abroad, which prompts foreign buyers to modify 
their requirements as to quality and be satisfied with less 
than prime. 


New York.—Wholesalers report demand holding well up 
to last month’s slight increase. The outlook is con- 
sidered better from the fact that inquiries are now more 
productive. Woodworking plants and repair shops have 
sent out some business which in the aggregate is better 
than purchases from those sources a few weeks ago. 
Prices do not, however, reflect much improvement. Plain 
and quartered oak are stronger and the situation in 
birch and maple is fairly satisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is a little better, stimulated 
by increased factory buying. <A fair business is done in 
ash and some yards sell more hickory than usual. Oak 
and maple are generally called the best selling hardwoods 
and prices hold steady. A better trade in birch is re- 
ported and red gum is also said to be more active and 
bringing a better price. Chestnut moves more freely. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The cutstanding features of the 
hardwood market are the urgent demand for black wal- 
nut and its growing scarcity. Reports are that repre- 
sentatives of some mills have canvassed the rural dis- 
tricts of Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky for trees large 
enough to cut. Furniture factories make some inquiries 
but more are expected from that source later in the 
year when the retail demand takes on its fall and 
winter activity. The vehicle builders continue to be 
good buyers. Plain and quartered oak are in fair de- 
mand. Mahogany moves in larger volume from the 
mills, and prices are firm. There is more firmness to 
sap gum prices, but red gum seems to settle back to 
former levels. There is a steady market for ash, chest- 
nut and hickory, and firmer prices. The lower grades of 
hardwoods cheap enough to be used in packing materials 
have a heavy call at fairly satisfactory prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods in central 
Ohio territory holds up well under existing business con- 
ditions. Buying by yardmen is the*best feature. Fac- 
tories making furniture and vehicles buy only in small 
quantities. Shipments come out promptly. Yard stocks 
are not very large and dealers are not inclined to in- 
crease them above current needs. Mill stocks are only 
fair. Prices are fairly steady at former levels. Some 
cheap prices are quoted but not sufficient to demoralize 
the market. Quartered oak is in good demand and 
prices are firm. Chestnut is also active, especially sound 
wormy. Ash is quiet, but basswood is in good demand. 
Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Weakness in oak of the better grades 
is still a feature of the hardwood market. Pressure is 
growing from some important source to unload accumu- 
lated stocks, Chestnut is unchanged. Poplar is just a 
little better in demand than a week ago. All of the 
hardwood market is off and irregular in price though 
the demand for low grade material appears to be larger 
in volume than for several weeks. 


Ashland, Ky.—Inquiry is better for oak boards but not 
much business is being booked. Bill stuff is heavily called 
for but with few mills in operation not much is moving. 
Prices are unchanged. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Trade seems to be going along and holding 
its own. There is some demand for dry No. 1 grades, 
but most of the buying is for immediate wants only. 
Demand is fair where shipments can be made quickly. 





Boston, Mass.—The call for hemlock shows no change 
for the better and prices show no change for the worse. 
It is now apparent that the eastern mills are not sawing 
much hemlock and most of the stronger manufacturers 
are content to hold their stocks at present prices until 
the market develops a real demand for the lumber. The 
interest in hemlock dimension is negligible but there is 
constantly something doing right along in hemlock plank, 
Quotations on dry eastern plank, 10 to 16 feet, are: 
2x8, $21; 2x10, $22.50; 2x12, $23.50; 2x5 and up, $20. There 
also is more or less demand right along for good eastern 
boards, although the continued low range of quotations 
on shortleaf pine roofers prevents the hemlock men from 
raising prices to a more profitable basis. For clipped 
boards, planed one side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, the best 
price now is $20, except when a few thousand are shipped 
direct from the mill in. with a spruce frame, when $21 
is sometimes insisted upon. 


is better but wholesalers are 
not encouraged. by the character of business received so 
far as price expectations are concerned. Yard assort- 
ments are low but notwithstanding the slight improve- 
ment in the suburban building situation there is very 
little buying ahead. 


New York.—Sentiment 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand prevails but the market 
is so flooded by stock that prices are weak at former 
levels. Lake receipts have been large and yards carry 
enough lumber to meet all demands. Not much faith is 
expressed in early advances and retail purchases are 
small. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The Chicago strike has re- 
sulted in considerable stock being thrown onto the mar- 
ket in the East that would have otherwise found its 
way into buildings in the Windy City. Prices have de- 
clined somewhat and retailers are taking advantage of 
the occasion to make purchases from the producers who 
are making concessions in quotations in order to prevent 
the threatened deluge in the accuniulation of supplies. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—July sales of hemlock give promise 
of a better volume of business. Prices show a reflec- 
tion of this improvement already for there is more firm- 
ness in the attitude of the manufacturers and a still 
closer adherence to the Pittsburgh list with the usual 
discount off. Demand for hemlock lath has improved 
considerably. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is still quiet. Prices 
are weak and low quotations are frequently heard. The 
business volume is limited to requisitions of - dealers. 
Shipments come out promptly. 
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gE Tractor 
Is the Answer 


Right here is where the non-elastic, inflexible, stationary body motor 
truck falls down in the delivery of lumber. 
haul the long stuff. But with a Knox Tractor on the job you could haul 
anything from 10 foot or less up to 100 foot timbers without even a min- 
ute’s time for any adjustment—simply back up to the load, place the front 
end on the rear of your tractor and you're off. Nothing could be more 
simple or more applicable to the lumber business, for scarcely any two 
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To realize how much you can haul and how cheaply 
you can haul it with a Knox Tractor means the cor- 
rect solution of your delivery problem. ‘Ton miles in- 
crease amazingly while cost per mile is significantly 
low. The Knox Tractor is legically a lumberman’s 
vehicle because it is built to haul any commodity, in 
any size, weight or shape, units or otherwise, and 
above all it is practicable for highway transportation 
over the kind of roads you encounter. Manifestly eco- 
nomical in upkeep because 60 to 100% of the paying 
loads roll on steel tires of the trailer, thereby relieving 
mechanism of motor vehicle of unnecessary strain and 
taking excessive wear off its rubber tires. 


NEW YORK BRANCH, 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 
1651 Michigan Ave. 





Tell us your hauling conditions and our transpor 
will help you—or ask for new catalog containi: 





All Lengths Look Alike To a Knox 


But there’s another feature about the Knox Tractor 
that is equally important to you lumber dealers who 
are striving to get your delivery costs down to rock 
bottom and that is its ability to reduce “idle time.” 
You see it serves you just as a locomotive does the 


railroad—as motive power. 


No waiting around the 


yard for loading—merely backs up to the trailer (or 
trailers) your men have been loading while the tractor 
and driver was making a delivery and is on its way 
again—at a speed of ten miles an hour over ordinary 
country roads if you like—and no waiting for unload- 


ing unless you so elect. 


Such clock-like service speeds up loading crews and 


cuts down labor costs. 


ng interesting data on 


tation engineers will tell how a Knox Tractor 
been ig eat 





KANSAS CITY BRANCH, 
1733 McGee St. 


. 


Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON BRANCH, 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


RELIANCE AUTOMOBILE-CO., 1529-41 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. Distributors for Northern California and Oregon. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 
604 Abbott 
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Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cutters of hemlock say some im- 
provement is noted in demand for this wood, but that 
prices continue to rule low. Yard stocks are large and 
movements are promptly up with the demand. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The volume of the poplar business is not 
satisfactory. While prices remain steady the market 
can best be described as very quiet. 


Baltimore, Md.—The change for the better in the 
poplar trade noted some time ago is still in evidence, 
foreign inquiry attaining proportions which suggest that 
the foreign needs are pressing. Among shipments made 
are relatively large quantities of poplar and _ prices 
realized are said to be eminently satisfactory. The 
chief trouble in exportation continues to be lack of ton- 
nage, though the decrease in the forwardings of grain 
has given the lumber shippers a better opportunity. The 
augmented exports tend to improve conditions in the 
domestic market by removing some pressure, and ex- 
pectations are that with the season advancing require- 
ments of consumers generally will also assume larger 
proportions. Stocks at mills are reported comparatively 
low, so that little would be required to impart an im- 
petus to the trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Neither the demand nor the range of 
prices obtained for poplar shows any material change this 
week. The stocks carried by the retail yards average 
lighter than the amounts ordinarily carried at this sea- 
son of the year, and with about the usual amount con- 
sumed in this territory the retail buyers have to come 
into the market to replenish their stocks often enough 
to keep the majority of the sellers fairly well contented. 
These orders are usually for small amounts of lumber, 
but the buyer frequently is in haste for delivery and has 
not the time to shop around and quarrel much about 
the price. The range for poplar firsts and seconds, inch, 
is steady at $55 to $61. 


Buffalo. N. Y.—A better trade is reported in poplar, 
owing to. the increased amount of factory buying. Good 
stock sells more freely than for some time, and prices 
are improving. There is a large amount of low grade 
stock to be had at mills, though tne demand is fairly 
good. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is well main- 
tained and the market is stronger. The west Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky mills have filled some good sized 
orders at advantageous prices for urgent shipment to 
Atlantic coast ports and to shipyards. Lower grades 
continue to have the call over the higher grades. Plan- 
ing mills and box factories have placed some large 
orders, those from the latter said to be especially satis- 
factory. Inquiries for future deliveries are more nu- 
merous and prospective buyers show less disposition to 
hold prolonged negotiations about prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar in Columbus ter- 
ritory is steady although the volume of business is not 
large. Demand is uniform and as a result there is no 
accumulation of stocks in any one grade. Dealers are 
the best buyers, although some demand from factories 
for wide sizes is reported. Prices hold steady at former 
levels. 
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All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., |Marshfield, Wis. 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


yk N all of the extensive 
’ 
\ 





literature of the wood 
preservation industry 
this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
~ 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 



























Ashland, Ky.—There is a marked improvement in 
poplar and a better movement is reported than at any 
other time during the last sixty days. All grades are 
moving at prices that have prevailed during the last 
year. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—There is a little better demand for red cedar 
shingles though cedar siding remains about the same as 
during last week. Inch clears in the upper grades are 
stronger and there is some buying of 2-inch car siding 
in the upper grades. Demand from the ear companies, 
combined with the fact that many mills are closed, has 
stimulated the fir market somewhat. Spruce conditions 
remain about the same, 


Portiand, Ore.—The market is practically unchanged 
so far as fir is concerned, due to difficulty in securing 
vessels for offshore deliveries. California business is 
rather quiet. Rail business shows improvement, but it 
is spasmodic. Demand for spruce is still active and would 
be excellent were freight rates more within reach, or 
were space for less than cargo lots available. The shingle 
market has shown a little improvement, but conditions 
are still far from satisfactory. The log market is fea- 
tureless. with most of the camps shut down for the 
midsummer holidays. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Another week brings no reports of 
changes in the fir market. Holiday shutdowns varying 
from’ a day to a week for the Fourth arbitrarily re- 
duced output that much. Demand is littie different; 
yard stock orders are coming along in fair volume with 
the stocks still much mixed and urgent pleas for prompt 
shipment. Dimension sells at $8 off, although reports 
are of a good volume moving. Of timber business there 
is still practically none and without cutting orders the 
mills have a hard row. 


Seattle, Wash.—In some quarters there is a disposition 
to believe fir prices are inclined to stiffen, owing to light 
mill stocks. Other dealers declare the market has been 
weakened by some larger mills cutting prices on 
dimension in order to clear out well dried stocks. now 
on hand. All predict that later in the summer demand 
from the middle West will be stronger and better prices 
may then be expected. Logging camps curtail their out- 
puts and many will close for several weeks: As a result 
cedar logs are scarce and prices firm. Cedar. siding 
remains firm. Best grade spruce for export is scarce and 
quotations are stiff. Common grades of spruce remain 
stationary. Box shook material is in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The retail yard demand for fir is 
about up to normal for the time of the year, but the 
big buyers are not as active as the mills would like to 
see them. The railways are doing a good amount of 
buying of southern pine car material, but fir does not 
fare so well and the timber business also is inclined 
to be slack of bottoms, which practically shuts off export 
trade. Fir dropsiding and 6-inch slash grain flooring 
are the strongest items on this market. Other prices 
have shown no changes of note recently. Spruce bevel 
siding holds up firmly in price and red cedar siding also 
is strong at $3 off the list. 


Boston, Mass.—Arrival of two more cargoes of west 
Coast lumber has stimulated interest in it this week. 
The very scant offerings of the recent past, due to 
poor ocean transportation facilities, had left quota- 
tions very uncertain, but prices now seem more steady 
with demand very good, The range of quotations at the 
wholesale yards for dimension lumber, 20 feet lengths 
and under, is: 8-inch and under $28; 9-inch and 10- 
inch, $30; 12-inch, $32; 14-inch, $38; 16-inch, $45. There 
is a growing demand for the bigger size timbers and the 
long lengths. For 50 feet lengths the range is: 8-inch, 
$48; 10-inch, $50; 12-inch, $52; 14-inch, $58; 16-inch, $63, 
and for lengths between 50 feet and 20 feat the price 
obtained is proportionate. The demand for rough kiln 
dried No. 2 clear and better for finish etc. is ahead of 
the supply. Inch is offered at $40; 1x4-inch, $45; 1144x4- 
inch, $47; 1x6-inch, $47, and 1%4x6-inch, $49. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Conditions in western pine have not shown 
much improvement, although a little buying is done at 
firm prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is some improvement in 
orders from the yards since the new cut of Idaho white 
piné has come on the market as a good many of the 
retailers had awaited better assortments at the mills 
before ordering. Shipments move promptly. Shop ma- 
terial is not moving so freely as might be wished as the 
demand for sash and door has been somewhat slackened 
by the excessive rains. The box shook trade also is not 
very strong as the larger contracts for box materials have 
been let. Prices throughout the western pine list hold up 
well despite the comparatively light trade and there is no 
indication that the mills will try to stimulate trade by 
concessions in their quotations. 


Boston, Mass.—Although some of the wholesalers of 
western white pine express dissatisfaction with the way 
their retail customers restrict their purchases to small 
lots of assorted lumber just to keep them going, all 
agree that there is no fault to be found with quotations, 
which are well maintained. Frequent renewals make up 
to some extent for the small size of the purchase. For 
the most carefully graded stocks the range this week is: 
uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$90.50; 16/4, $103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, 
$34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is not espe- 
cially active, as offshore business is still limited by lack 
of steamers for transportation to foreign ports where 





there is a good demand. Consequently most of the mills 
are still curtailing largely in production and drying as 
much lumber as possible, so as to take advantage of 
the eastern rail demand. Prospects are good for dry 
stuff the remainder of the year, and, after the freight 
rates are equalized over the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
way, there should be a great increase in the volume of 
redwood shipped east. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices on redwood siding are very 
firm in face of a comparatively light demand. Demand 
has been somewhat postponed by bad building weather 
this spring and retailers are in no hurry for stock: The 
offshore trade, however, keeps the mills from needing 
business from this territory. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement through this port both 
rail and water during the last week fell off somewhat 
but a number of cargoes are now made up and will 
shortly go forward. Sales during the week totalled about 
the same as the week previous, an increase in a few 
items and a decrease in the better grades of rough lum- 
ber, culls, box bark strips and roofers being shown. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.50 to $25; No. 2, $21 to 
$21.50; No. 3, $14 to $16. 4/4 edge box, $12.75 to $13.75; 
4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.25 
to $10.75. Six-inch box, $14 to $14.50; 8-®mch box, $15; 
culls and red heart, $13 to $13.50; 10-inch box, $15.75 
to $16.75; culls and red heart, $13 to $14; 12-inch box, 
$16 to $17; culls and red heart, $138 to $14.25. No. 1, 5/4 
edge, $26.50 to $28; box, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$30; box, $14 to $14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $31; Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.50; box bark strips, $9 
to $9.50. No. 1, 18/16-inch rift flooring, $38.75 to $39.50; 
No. 2, $33 to $34. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.50; No. 8, $19 to $20; No. 4, 
$12 to $18. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to $16; No. 2, 
$14 to $14.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $138; No. 4, $8 to $8.50. No. 
1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, $15.25 to 
$15.75; No. 3, $18 to $14; No. 4, $9.25 to $9.75. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $25.75 to $27.50; No. 2, $24.75 to 
$25.50; No. 3, $19 to $20.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $20 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15.50; 
8-inch, $15.25 to $16.50; 10-inch, $16.25 to $16.75; 12-inch, 
$16.50 to $17; lath, $8; factory flooring, $17 to 319; N. C. 
pine sizes, $15.75 to $18; 4/4 log run poplar, $18.50 to 
$20; 4/4 log run gum, $13.25. - 





New York.—Trade holds fairly steady and there is an 
improvement in demand and prices for box lumber and 
10- and 12-inch boards. There is still sufficient stock 
offered to keep prices too low for satisfactory business. 
Retailers limit their supplies to as low an assortment as 
possible and while wholesalers report a better demand 
from buyers outside of New York indications point to 
little improvement in that line here. 

Boston, Mass.—North Carolina pine lumber has been 
a little quieter this week than it was in June. Some 
yardmen are still interested in roofers right along, as 
they refuse to place an order for more than a carload 
at a time and then are so pressed for deliveries by the 
builders they sell that it is necessary to insist on the 
wholesaler sending out a tracer to hurry the shipment 
along. The quotations on roofers look a little easier. 
For 6-inch the range is $17.25 to $18, and for 8-inch, 
$18.25 to $19. Rough edge is quiet and sellers are dis- 
posed to be conciliatory about prices. For 4/4 the current 
range is $28 to $29. There is very little call for North 
Carolina pine partition. For No. 1, 13/16x3%-inch, the 
usual selling price is $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—A gradual expansion has taken place 
in a limited scope and will probably continue to make 
itself felt. General conditions are not such as to en- 
courage expectations of rapid recovery or big jumps in 
demand, but requirements in some directions have un- 
mistakably assumed a wider gage and some reduction 
in wharf stocks has been effected. Box makers buy 
with greater freedom. The influence of the Standard Oil 
Company, an active inquirer for box shooks, is also felt 
in the market, the Norfolk section especially being bene- 
fitted. The yards report more activity in consequence 
of the increased needs of the builders and trade is slowly 
gaining, encouraging some mills to augment their output. 





SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—While local conditions are quiet on account 
of the strike, reports from the mills contain a more 
optimistic tone regarding demand. One of the large 
southern mills reported that there had been more in- 
quiries during the last week than during any other 
week for a considerable time; in fact, the mail for 
last week was described as quite bulky, and this has been 
a rare thing for some time. The fact that the railroads 
are in the market affords a most pleasing bit of news in 
the situation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Manufacturers report that June was 
the heaviest month of the year in the southern pine 
trade. In the opinion of the sales manager of one of 
the biggest Kansas City manufacturing firms’ there 
would have been more orders than the mills could have 
filled in the latter part of June had it not been for the 
excessively wet weather. As it is, most of the mills are 
well supplied with yard stock business and there is not 
much complaint except that prices are not up to the 
point that the manufagturers would like to see them. 
The last week has seen a little better demand for yard 
stock from the country, but it has not been heavy as 
farmers all are busy with their harvest. The mills are 
trying hard to strengthen their prices, but demand is 
hardly strong. enough to make their efforts successful. 
Demand for car material is well maintained. Buyers 
seek concessions on yard stock, but few of them have 
luck. Dimension holds its own well and there is a 
searcity at the mills of 1x8 and 1x10, No. 2. The left 
hand side of the list shows no change. 


St. Louis, Mo.—But few changes in yellow pine have 
been reported during the last week. The market appears 
to be starting in with its summer dullness, especially as 
to the country yard end. The bulk of the trade seems 
to be for city and town building, but an occasional order 
comes in from a country yard, The railroad demand 
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is a little better than it was and, 


it is believed, will 
increase very shortly. 


Prices, as a rule, hold firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Brisk call for dimension continues. 
Yard stock in general moves fairly well and there is 
some demand for special timbers. Business probably has 
registered some gain in general volume over last week 
although reports of its status conflict to the usual ex- 
tent. Railway demand has not yet improved much. 
Prices seem firmer. Foreign demand is unchanged. 


Boston, Mass.—The market shows no particular change 
this week. In dimension cargo business is quiet while 
yard orders come along in fair volume. There is no 
“snap”? to demand, it is complained, and while dealers 
must admit after footing up the orders on their books 
that the volume of their business is about normal they 
hope that the lumber market will develop more energy 
as the summer advances and make it practical to stiffen 
up prices to the profitable pitch where they ought to be. 
Quotations on longleaf dimension delivered at the rail- 
road in Boston are now: 6-inch, $28; 8-inch, $29; 10-inch, 
$33; 12-inch, $34; 14-inch, $40; 16-inch, $45. Partition 
is in fair request, but offerings seem very heavy and quo- 
tations continue weaker than they ought to be in July. 
For B and better, %x3%4-inch, some sellers will take 
$24.50, while others insist on $25 as rock bottom, Low 
priced boards do not come forward as freely as they did 
and quotations are stronger. In flooring the situation 
has not improved much. While some sellers refuse to 
shade their quotations on really good stock, others are 
generous with concessions and the average retail yard- 
man is at sea about where it is best to place his order. 
He hates to pay the higher prices asked and he is 
afraid to take a chance of getting poor lumber by snap- 
ping up a “bargain.’’ The full range on Arkansas and 
longleaf pine flooring, 1x4-inch, is: A ig $35 to $39; 
B rift,. $82.50 to $36; C rift, $24 to $28 B and better 
slash, $23 to $25.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—-With foreign inquiry better, 
pine has lately shown decided improvement. Whole 
cargoes of lumber are sent abroad, sailing ships and 
others being chartered ‘for the purpose, and optimism 
is spreading at producing points. But the domestic 
situation remains as before, with competition in the 
eastern markets too active for realization of adequate 
profits and with most business done on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Enough free stock seems available to enable 
buyers to obtain concessions, even though the sentiment 
among producers is steadier and the whole range of 
values in the milling sections is firmer. 


Georgia 


New York.—A slight recovery is reported and the out- 
look is more pronounced than it has been for some time 
for the reason that manufacturers are adding 25 cents 
here and there to former quotations. The fact remains, 
however, that few manufacturers have orders on their 
books to carry them more than four or five weeks and it 
is recognized that bookings must be for a period further 
ahead before prices will respond to any extent. Some 
good sized orders have been placed on large contracts 
but there is a lack of heavy construction work that is 
usually looked to at this time of the year to restore 
normal yellow pine conditions. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds at about the same 
prices as recently recorded and stocks remain plentiful. 
Wholesalers say that mills make higher quotations in 
some grades but that buying is not done freely when an 
advance is asked of retailers, and sales are difficult to 
make in any large quantity. The building trade is mak- 
ing a good showing. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—All concerned agree that there is 
a steady improvement in this territory’s trade. The 
gradual opening up of railroad buying serves to stimu- 
late interest in other departments of the market as well. 
Mills report a little expansion of cutting, but say stocks 
are still so abundant that buying must develop con- 
siderably more urgency and volume before it will be 
necessary to operate the mills at full capacity. Repre- 
sentatives of southern mills report a material increase 
in exports. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern pine offerings are still 
voluminous and prices are extremely low. Mill lists 
sent to the Pittsburgh trade indicate less “bargain” 


material, however. Buying of car material has been 
greater, orders for several million feet having reached 
Pittsburgh companies. Industrial buying is slightly bet- 
ter, also. Prices are on the upturn. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—* emand holds its own, with mixed 
car trade leading. June business registered a perceptible 
gain over May, and it now appears that July should 
maintain the June pace. Railway inquiry yet continues 
light though an early improvement in this market is 
expected. Prices are reported steady and virtually un- 
changed. 





Chicago.—While the cypress market is somewhat 
spotty, the market may be described as fair, with prices 
holding up. While there is but little demand the yard 
trade is producing some inquiries and local trade de- 
mand has been chiefly for tank stock. 





St. Louis, Mo.—Wet weather is interfering somewhat 
with cypress conditions, although business is better than 
it nas been. Country retail trade has been handicapped 
by almost impassable roads. Notwithstanding this, con- 
siderable small orders for mixed cars come in for imme- 
diate delivery. Buyers seem to be more anxious about 
prompt shipment than they are about prices. Prices are 
unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a fair volume of retail 
demand for cypress right along and the manufacturers 
get enough business to keep them from complaining. 
Factory demand has been running along at about the 
same rate the last month and is up to expectations, 
wholesalers here say. Prices have not varied in several 
weeks. 


Boston, Mass.—The better inquiry for well manufac- 
tured cypress is maintained this week and quotations 
retain their firmer tone. Few large orders are placed, 
the average inquiry being for a mixed car lot to keep 
the buyer going temporarily, but all these inquiries mount 
up into a respectable total. For firsts and seconds quo- 


tations are: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 
8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. For No. 1 shop 
the current range of prices is: 4/4, $28 to $29; 5/4 and 
6/4, $385 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


Baltimore, 


Md.—Cypress trade is generally quiet, 
though demand shows indications of further expansion 
and building progresses satisfactorily. A number of 


transactions in contemplation were postponed because of 
the holiday and the yards felt that they could afford 
to hold back at least a few days. Cypress on the whole 
holds its own, with builders more frequently needing 
stocks and with the range of prices firmer than those 
on various other woods. 


New York.—Demand for cypress is of a better char- 
acter, but stocks are so plentiful prices reflect an unsat- 
isfactory situation from a manufacturer’s standpoint. 
Millwork men confine their orders to small lots and de- 
manding quick delivery. This leaves the market tone 
healthy but large distributers are so well supplied that 
they look more to the prospective building demand ex- 
pected to result from the increased building demand than 
they do on any spasmodic improvement now under way. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Handlers of cypress report a steady de- 
mand at prices more satisfactory than those ruling in 
many other woods. Sales are generally in mixed cars 
and stock is wanted in a hurry. Wholesalers carry fair 
stocks and expect demand to continue fairly good. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers say they are not 
selling aS much stock as earlier in the season. They 
find that weak prices on hardwoods have resulted in the 
substitution of such woods. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a heavier movement 
of cypress in this market and all grades are reported 
more active. Planing mills and box factories increase 
their orders and demand from cutters of lath and shingles 
has materially grown. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress 
and shipments come out promptly. 
former figures. 


is fairly good 
Prices are steady at 
Rural dealers buy fairly well. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Nothing new has developed in the shingle 
market during the week, demand continuing light. Local 
inquiries are checked by the carpenters’ strike, as not 
much new business is being undertaken. Prices are still 
low. Lath are in good demand, with prices firmly held. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Owing to the Fourth of July shut- 
down and the prospective decrease in mill supplies for a 
while there is a feeling of strength succeeding the 
weakness that has ruled in the local market, but no 
marked change in quotations is noted as yet. The volume 
of business is still light and shows no sign of improve- 
ment. 


Seattle, Wash.—Stars and clears remain weak. Owing 
to the usual July close-down period it was believed the 
market would stiffen, but so far this condition has not 





com Minimize Your Merit ) 


by sending in a businesscard which does not represent the best 
the world affords. Peerless Patent Book Form Cards alone can 
convey the full expression of the man who sends one in. Since 
these cards are unrivalled, unequalled, unapproached; since 
they are the last word in card manufacture, no man should 
jeopardize his entrance to the inner office by neglecting to 
supply himself with 


Peeriess Patent Book Form Cards 










Send for a sample and detach the cards one by one. See the 
perfectly smooth edges after de- 

tachment, Every card always per- 

fect. hey make and Appear- 
save money for every ance of 
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will for you. our neat 
Send today card 
—now. ip case. 


FOTEEL COMPANY 
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PISHER BUILOIN® 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
i Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 





61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago j 








Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per D 
Room with detached bath $2to 33 
Room with private bath ea or 


Two Persons Per Da 
Room with detached bathS3to$s 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7te$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St- 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Hotel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























Service 


Now Demands 


that lumber shall be delivered on the job in as 
usable form as it is possible to send it, for 
carpenters’ labor comes high. That is why so 
many retail yards are today installing the 


Eveready 
ne Saw Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high gradework. We want to 
tell you about the variety of work this 
little machine will do and how it will in- 
crease your trade. Write today. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., 






Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 


415 So. 
Main St. 














crete or Tile Silos. 
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and Ladder. 
very reasonable. 











from your wholesale dealer. 








| in this way. 





WW out to your customers. 







































































Attention! 
=H Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 


H | Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 

i Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
Complete and modern in every way. 
Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
i 


We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 


WRITE US TODAY. 


wi Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


Patents Pending. 





Prices 
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Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


Sager Patent Axes 


we, 
and Highest Quality 


3 Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
= Right Quality—Right Prices 


=\ 4 write Us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 











“Your Price is Too High” 


’Tisn’t half as high 
As the QUALITY. 


Let Us Tell You What Our Knives Cost. 


140 Perry St. 








developed. Stocks at mills and in transit are cleared up 
slowly and it is believed few will remain when the mills 
resume operations. <A decline in demand for Canadian 
shingles is noted. Some brokers’ believe that buyers 
begin to realize that American mills put out a good 
article at a lower price than the Canadian shingles and 
are taking the home product. 


Tacoma, Wash.—-Red cedar shingles move a little better 
in some quarters, but prices show no improvement. With 
the Fourth came a general shutdown of the straight mills 
and some of them do not contemplate starting again 
until prices get better. Stars range between $1.25 and 
$1.30 to the trade and clears between $1.50 and $1.60, 
dealers by no means agreeing on what is the exact 
figure. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles are scarce at 
the Coast at any price and few are in transit. Further- 
more the Fourth of July shutdown is in effect so that 
the supplies will get lighter right along for the next two 
or three weeks. Demand in this section, however, has 
shown only slight improvement so there has not been 
the rapid advance that might be looked for with stocks 
so low. The mills report that many wholesalers need 
stock now to cover orders. Prices are about 10 cents 
above the low mark reached ten to fifteen days ago. The 
quoting price now is generally $1.30, Coast basis, for 
stars and $1.60, Coast basis, for clears, but many dealers 
do not care for orders at that figure. There still is a 
comparatively good demand for premium grades and 
they bring premium prices without trouble. The lath 
market is strong throughout. Southern pine lath are 
stiffer, if anything, and cypress are to be had only in 
mixed cars and then only at stiff prices. A good many 
west Coast lath are being sold on this market as a 
result of the dearth of cypress lath and they also are 
very firm. 


New Orleans, La.—Lath demand continues strong, with 
mill supplies low and cypress manufacturers booking 
mixed car orders. only. Five-inch cypress prime 
shingles sell fairly well, and stocks are reported low. 
The other shingle items on the cypress list are in quiet 
call, with prices unchanged, 





Boston, Mass.—Most buyers are cautious about placing 
orders for shingles ahead of current requirements, The 
continued agitation instigated by the patent roofing 
people against the use of wooden shingles has the most 
noticeable results in the immediate vicinity of Boston. 
In the country districts yards buy shingles with more 
confidence. There is, of course, a good sale for shingles 
even in the metropolitan district for covering the sides 
of houses, but this can not entirely make up for the loss 
of business from the roofers. White cedar extras sold 
this week down to $3.20, while some especially good 





Manufacturing and Selling 
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Annual 
Convention 


Convention. 


or communicate with 


John Clyde Oswald, President 
New York 





No matter what your angle of interest in efficient produc- 
tion, sales and distribution, you will find inspiration, mental 
refreshment and helpful suggestion at the 





Check these days on your calendar and plan to take in the 
Come to give of your own experience and obser- 
vation as well as to share in the contributions of others. 


More men attend each successive convention of the Federa- 
tion of Trade Press Associations. 
duties stronger and more able as a result. 
tended heretofore, make the Philadelphia Convention your first. 


As you will wish more information, write your trade paper 


Bartley J. Doyle, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 
512 Race Street, Philadelphia 
THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


A. A. Gray, Vice-Pres. 
Chicago 
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They go back to their daily 
If you have not at- 


Grant Wright, Sec’y-Treas. 
Philadelphia 








brands brought up to $3.40. The clears are offered at 
$2.75 to $2.90 and the second clears at $2.40 to $2.60. 
In red cedars the quotations are maintained better, some 
fancy makes bringing $3.50, while fair extras are offered 
at $3.25 and even less. The demand for lath is steady 
and as offerings are not quite so heavy as they were it 
is felt that prices are going to become firmer. For 
15g-inch the present range is $4 to $4.10, and for 1%- 
inch, $3.60 to $3.70. Furring is coming forward more 
freely than it was and good 2-inch is now offered at 
$20.50 to $21. Clapboards are in fair request and quota- 
tions as firm as ever, owing to the scarcity of this item. 
Spruce extras bring up to $54 readily, and clears up to 
$52. There is a steady demand for red cedar clapboards, 
although they are not so popular as the spruce article. 
For good red cedars, rebutted and redressed, the usual 
price is $17.50 to $18, although some very fine goods are 
held at $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The curtailment of mill production has 
imparted a little firmness to red cedar shingles but the 
market is scarcely up to normal in price. Retailers 
carry fair supplies and will not buy many shingles until 
present holdings are disposed of. 


North Tonawanda, N, Y.—For the first time since 
lake and rail receipts began arriving this season the 
market has begun to show a little strength. Sixteen-inch 
red cedars have reached the point where the mills are 
figuring on slight advances shortly and local connections 
have been so advised during the last few days. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Shingles move more freely but de- 
mand is not yet satisfactory to wholesalers. Cypress 
and red cedar have the call, with only a fair demand for 
white cedar and pine. Quite heavy buying by builders 
continues, and there is prospect of a steadily increasing 
development of this demand. Much cypress is cut into 
lath to meet a greater want for this wood in this form. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is fairly good 
since building operations are progressing satisfactorily. 
Prices are steady at old levels. Dealers’ stocks appear 
sufficient for the present. Lath trade is quiet although 
prices are steady. 





~~ 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—‘7'he request for box boards is steady 
and prices are weil maintained. The requirements of the 
New England manufacturers who are in receipt of heavy 
war orders for shoes, rifles, cartridges ete. from the 
Allies are very large and these customers want the best 
in the market and are willing to pay the price the lum- 
ber is worth. For ordinary round edge box boards of 
spruce, inch stock, the current quotation is $18 to $19, 
and the same for spruce and pine mixed. Some mixed 
stock containing fir, spruce and hemlock is offered at 
$17 and all hemlock boards bring $16. The box board 
mills report there is more or less demand from the 
British market, as there has been for some _ weeks, 
but that the inquiry usually includes the requirement 
that the shooks shall be delivered across the water, a 
condition which takes a good portion of the possible 
profit out of the transaction. A recent quotation on this 
export business was $26.50 for eastern mixed stock. 


COOPERAGE. 





Chicago.—More interest is apparent among the larger 
cooperage firms for later deliveries of oil staves. While 
there is no change in present prices of barrels or ma- 
terial to make them, inquiries are coming for prices 
for fall deliveries. On account of the liberal stocks on 
hand prices are likely to advance slowly. A few southern 
mills have started up and will continue to run the re- 
mainder of the season, for there is no demand for any 
other kind of manufactured lumber. Growing crops of 
hogs and corn indicate a large demand for barrels this 
fall. The former European demand for wood alcohol 
has been cut off this year by the war, consequently few 
barrels for that purpose have been wanted, and prospects 
for whisky and beer cooperage grow poorer. The manu- 
facture of beer in one of the adjoining States has to stop 
January 1 next, Cool weather and temperance agitation 
have reduced the consumption of both beer and whisky 
more than was expected even in dull times. Slack 
cooperage stock, especially flour stock, has been nearly 
stagnant; 90 percent of the flour has been shipped in 
bags, leaving stave, heading and hoop men with large 
stocks on hand that even lower prices will not move. 
Ash butter tub staves, square heading and hoops are 
lower than for several years and moving slowly. Hickory 
flour hoops are unsalable. A few cars of hickory, 9%4- 
foot hickory box straps, have been sold around $12 a 
thousand, but the entire business is on the waiting list, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


Sontpere elm flour staves.......... tsescreese (2B 0 pe 
28%-inch elm staves, net tM acc 4.75 to 
Ne. : aly on kiln dried basswood head- .06 to On 
ing, per 
wi 4 , 17%- a —- heading, ‘per set, ‘nomi- 
al’ 


hae a5 0060 050.080.5039 85 00-05 covececsene 05% to .06 
No. 28%-inch gum staves. ctcsscccces Se 6 F700 
M. - 80-inch gum StaveS........cse0e eee 8.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 9.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per M. «+» 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, per 5- foot, aod ". oo OED 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M....... -» 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per Rebecca .05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. 












Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch. .45 to .50 
Head lining, 18”........ wccccccccce .70 
Ten-round hoop barrels. eoee .46 
Eight patent hoop barrels....... ‘ 46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... .45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop warene: Raise 645 
Half barrels, 6-hoop.. a aes eae .87 to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter. tub staves.........- 11.00 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............ . 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M...... srgeeeeees 30.00 to 81, 
Red oak, of] staves, per M.......ceceeeeene 29.00 to 80.00 
Tierce hoops Figen 6 Rds ane a6 )0 0h 8560 eeeeeeees NO demand 
Hickory box straps. Sere error coccccces 11.00 

Lard tlerces ......cecceses Sebeecveseccsses Ge £0 305. 


Pork barrels ......eeeeseeee to . 
Pork barrels, athe ees asawanieseseoweoss 80 to 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Country coopers have lately had to 
make revised estimates on the apple crop, which will not 
be as large as expected. As a consequence demand for 
material has dropped to a minimum. The city cooper 
finds but small sale for flour barrels although pur- 
chases of new crop flour are said to be on the increase. 
Stock prices are weak, 





